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THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MYTHIC SOCIETY. 

Bangalore, 18th July 1925 . 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Bom.), D.Sc. (Cal.), 

in the Chair . 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Mythic Society was held in the Daly 
Memorial Hall, on Friday, the 18th July 1925. 

Mr. S. Srikantaiya, B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S., General Secretary, read the 
Annual Report for the year 1924-25. 

THE REPORT. 

The Committee of the Mythic Society have the honour to present to you 
this evening the Report of the Society’s activities for the year 1924-25. 

This is the first occasion that our Annual Meeting is held in the absence 
of the President of the Mythic Society, Rajasabhabhushana the Rev. A. M. 
Tabard. Owing to indisposition, he had to leave us, under medical advice, 
on a short voyage to France. He left Bangalore on the 20fh June last and it is 
hoped he will be able to retur^to us in a few 'months’ time. When he first 
fell ill before Christmas, it was flared his ailment might take a very serious 
turn ; he gradually rallied, and a month’s stay at Madras considerably improv- 
ed the condition of his health. During the few months he was with us on 
his return, there was nothing to concern us very seriously, except that his 
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speech appeared somewhat defective and his memory rather forgetful. He is 

^VnfmeleXp" Idditicm s^funded clp'it'll, ^'enlargement of the 
librarv association with similar Societies elsewhere and the publication of our 
Journal have^ been going on apace, and our Hall has been in great demand 

as In 2 the ^ 3 ER g HIP .-The strength in our membership has been steadily 
maintained and a few life-memberships have also been secured during the 
year. Your Committee appeal to you, as in the past, to induce more of yom 
friends to join the Society, and to make the Society more widely known. 

3. Finance The Government of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore have been pleased, during the year, to sanction the continuance of 
the maintenance and the library grants for a further period of two years, t.e., 
up to May 1, 1927. We are most grateful to His Highness Government 
for this mark of appreciation of the work the Society has been doing. 

From the statement of the receipts and expenditure,* it will appear that 
about Rs. 1,800 have been spent over the normal expenditure, during the 
year. Apart from the several items of expenditure which had necessaiily to 
be incurred to improve the tone and efficiency of the routine work of the 
Society and the appearance of our beautiful grounds, mention may be made 
of the. magic lantern, a big almirah fitted up in the western roorn of the 
Society, the printing of the catalogue, and the printing and publication of a 
Special June Number of the Quarterly Journal. These add to the greater 
usefulness of the Society and its premises, the Dajy Memorial Hall. Further, 
they go far to make our Society self-contained for the present and to antici- 
pate the needs of our Society and the requirements of bur Library for several 
years ahead. If, in addition to these items of considerable expenditure on 
the above-mentioned items alone, we have spent nearly Rs. 1,500 — we were 
able to add a sum of Rs. 600 to our funded capital, which now stands at 


Rs. 9,359, you will agree that our financial condition is, on the whole, satis- 
factory. So far as our funded capital is concerned, the Committee desire 
to invite your attention to the fact that at least a sum of Rs. 20,000 will 
be required to keep the Society efficient and above want, and our present 
capital, though encouraging, is still far from adequate as a funded capital for 
a Society like ours; As stated repeatedly in the previous years, the Journal 
does not pay its way, but no rise in the subscriptions is contemplated. If the 
members in arrears will kindly remit their dues without delay or at least 
honour the V.P.’s sent to them, without forgetting about them after receiving 
the intimation, they will be helping the efficiency and prompt despatch of 
pur Journal. The arrears in subscriptions still amount to Rs. 500 and odd. 
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4. Meetings : — Of the meetings that were held during the year, men- 
tion may be made of Major Morshed’s Lantern Lecture on the Scaling of 
Everest and Mr. S. G. Sastri’s Lecture on “Wembley, historically considered”. 

5. Journal : — On behalf of the Society, the Committee offer their 
thanks to the gentlemen who helped to maintain the high level of excellence of 
our Journal, by reading papers before the Society, and by their contributions. 

We must mention, as a feature of this year, the issue of a Special June 
Number of our Quarterly, in order to close the First Series of the Journal. 
Besides giving an account of the origin and growth of the Mythic Society, it 
contains an index of all the papers and contributions appealing in the first 
fifteen volumes of the ‘ Mythic Journal ’. The Committee feel that the cata- 
logue of books of our library and the index to our Journal will render our Society 
of even greater use to the scholar and to the student of history in general. 

6. Exchanges : — Amongst the new exchanges secured during the year 
were (a) Welfare, Calcutta, (6) The Mysore Blue Book and Publicity Jour- 
nal,. Bangalore, (c) Yoga Mimamsa, and ( d ) Calcutta University Publications 
of the Department “ Journal of Letters ” bringing our list of exchanges to 72. 
We have seriously to consider whether and how far we should go on adding 
to our list of exchanges in the future. 

7. Library : — Large additions were made to the Library during the 
year to the extent of about 350 volumes and attempts are being made to 
secure further additions. The Committee tender their thanks to the mem- 
bers and the various societies and individuals who generously presented many 
valuable books to the Library. The Government of His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Mysore were pleased to transfer a large number of valuable books, 
about 80 in number, from the Museum Library to ours, under the usual 
conditions, and our grateful thanks are due, in this behalf, to the Govern- 
ment and to Mr. G. H. Krumbiegal. The Travancore and Kashmere Durbars 
have also presented, to our Library their publications from time to time. We 
are also indebted to the Oxford University Press for the presentation of a 
good number of very valuable books. Mr. K. V. Ramaswamiengar added to 
his old donation another sum of Rs. 100 to purchase books in the name of 
his uncle Rajakaryapravina Rao Bahadur A. Rangaswamiengar, and we are 
very grateful to him for it. Our Library occupies a prominent place amongst 
the largest Oriental Libraries in South India. The number of visitors to the 
Library and the Free Reading Room (2,600) showed an appreciable increase 
over last year. The catalogue of books which was announced last year was 
ready during the year. It is priced very cheap (only 10 annas a copy), so 
that every member of the Society and even every casual visitor to its Library 
and Reading Room may possess himself of a copy and benefit by the large ap4 
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P s ThV H Ml. -It is . matter of great gratification that, hotvever 
ahrert the ieasona conditions, the generally excellent cento o, onr 
7oZs Is maintained. This was due very largely to the Government 

prints for which we are most grateful. . , r 

& ‘ The first Mysore Co-operative Conference under the Pr««W 
Mushir-ul-Mulk Mir Humza Hussein, Officiating Dewan was held n the 
Dalv Memorial Hall. The meetings of the Civil Service Association, 

Timber Conference, the Civic and Social Service Association and the Hxtc 
sion Lectures of the Mysore University, among others, also took place 


Mention may also be made of an illustrated lecture on \\ embley , 
organized bv the Department of Industries and another on Tut-ank-amen 
by" Rev. E. S. Edwards, given in the Daly Memorial Hall, which attracted a 

very large number of interested listeners. 

“ 0ur Hall will be in greater demand in the future than m the pas 
because of the electric fans which have been fitted up during the year and of 
the convenience to be had in giving illustrated lectures. Our lantern 
projects ordinary slides as well as views and pictures directly from books 


or photographs. 

Three electric ceiling fans were presented to us, with complete lutings, 
by Mr. M. Srinivasa Murthi, one of our most valued members. The Society 
most gratefully remembers his spontaneous and generous gift. It is, how- 
ever, a matter of very great regret that Mr. M. Srinivasa Murthi passed away 
before the work was finished. The Committee is most grateful to 
Mrs. M. Srinivasa Murthi for getting this work completed." 

One of our Vice-Presidents, Rajatantrapravina Dr. Brajendranath Seal, 
generously presented to us an oscillating table fan for use in our Society which 
generous gift we acknowledge with gratitude. 

These are signs that interest in our Society is daily increasing and that 
our members are anxious to see that our Society is provided with the conve- 
niences and comforts of modern life as far as possible, so that w ork, though i n 
oriental research, may be a pleasure. Your Committee trust that amongst its 
numerous members in all parts of India, help will be coming forward, in the 
shape of gifts of books, donations, and life-memberships and new member- 
ships, so that the Mythic Society will be a centre of culture and light and 
leading not merely here in the South but in all India. 
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9. Visitors : — Her Highness the Maharani of Gooch Behar and His 
Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore and the Hon’ble Sir Mahomed Habibulla, 
Member for Education in the Government of India, were pleased to visit 
the premises during the year and appreciate the line collection of books 
in our library. 

10. During the year, a large number of members took advantage of our 
association with the Royal Asiatic Society to become members of that premier 
institution. With the assistance of our Vice-President, Mr. F. j. Richards, 
and our Branch Secretary, Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao, details of affiliation with 
the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland .are being 
considered and it may be possible to announce the results soon. 

11. The Hon’ble Mr. Barton, our popular British Resident in Mysore, 
left the station for Hyderabad to take charge of the British Residency there. 
We are very grateful to him for the kindly interest he was taking in our 
affairs and for the words of appreciation of our work expressed by him. We 
offer a most cordial welcome to the Hon’ble Mr. S. E. Pears, our new 
Resident, who takes a very keen interest in the matters pertaining to the sub- 
jects in which the Mythic Society deals. He has been pleased to become an 
Honorary President of our Society. It is an earnest of his good wishes for 
the progress of the Mythic Society. 

12. We beg to express our gratitude to His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore, His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore and His Highness the 
Maharaja’s Government for their generous sympathy with the objects of the 
Society. 

13. At the last Dasara, His Highness the Maharaja was pleased to 
confer the coveted distinction of Rajatantraprayina on our Vice-President, 
Dr. Brajendranath Seal, a most distinguished scholar, and the learned Vice- 
Chancellor of our University. Knighthoods were conferred by His Majesty the 
King Emperor on Rajamantradhurina A. R. Banerji, Mr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Iyer of the Government of Madras and Rajasabhabhushana Dewan Bahadur 
K. P. Puttanna Ghetty and Membership of the British Empire on our popular 
Health Officer in Civil and Military Station, Dr. S. Amritraj. We heartily 
congratulate these recipients on the highly valued marks of distinction con- 
ferred upon them. 

14. The Committee cannot complete this Report without a reference to 
their honoured President, the Founder of the Mythic Society, Rev. Father 
Tabard. Pie was not merely the Father of the Mythic Society : he was the 
Mythic Society itself. For the first time in her history, he has had to leave her," 
under circumstances beyond control, and the Committee is aware it was only 
under insistent medical advice he had to leave Bangalore for a time. Even 
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though his absence is only temporary, still the Committee feel a very great 
sense of loss in his absence. There is a void created in the affairs of the 
Society which it is not easy to fill and we pray to God that bather Tabaid 
may be restored to perfect health and that he may be with us again very soon. 


Rao Bahadur M. Shama Rao in proposing the adoption of the Report, 
paid a high and well-deserved tribute to the splendid' work of the President, 
Rajasabhabhushana Rev. A. M. Tabard, M.A., M.B.E., M.K.A.S., for the 
progress of the Society. The proposition was duly seconded by Mr. V. R. 
Thyagaraja Iver, and carried. Mushir-ul-Mulk Mir Humza Hussein then 
proposed the "election of Rev. A. M. Tabard as Life- President of the Society, 
and in doing so, referred, in high terms of praise, to the services rendered by 
that revered President to the Society. On being seconded by Prof. Sampat 
Iyengar, the proposition was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. B. Puttaiya proposed and Rev. Vanes seconded the election of 
Rajakaryaprasakta Rao Bahadur M. Shama Rao as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Mythic Society for 1925-26. The election of office-bearers for 
the current year was then proposed and duly seconded and carried. Then the 
Chairman, amidst great applause, rose and spoke as follows : — 

CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I feel greatly honoured by your asking me to preside on this occasion. 

My qualifications for the place are almost nil ; in the first place, I do not 
belong to Mysore or the Southern part of India with whose antiquities, 
manners and customs, folklore, sociology, languages and history, this Mythic 
Society mainly deals ; in the second place, my activities have not been directly 
concerned with such subjects though I hope that papers on mathematical or 
scientific acquirements of the great Dravidian races will not be out of place 
in your well-known Journal. But I have consented to take your Chair to-day * 
as I am generally interested in such subjects as every educated man must be: 
in particular the sciences of sociology and ethnology, the history of ideas, 
institutions and even of superstitions have a great fascination for me. It is 
only on a proper understanding of the past and the present that we can erect 
a sound structure for the future. 

Let me, in the first place, express my deep disappointment, which I am 
sure is shared by you all, at the absence of your distinguished President- 
Founder, the Rev. Father Tabard. He has been in his own person practically 
the Mythic Society itself and I should have liked to meet so great a man. 
Let me hope that he will soon be restored to Bangalore and to the Mythic 
Society in renewed vigour to carry on his devoted work for many a long year 



and instil his own enthusiasm into other workers. The report that has been 
read to us gives an interesting and encouraging account of your activities 
and many another learned society may envy you your invested funds, the 
support that you have received in such ample measure from the beloved Ruler 
of the State and his liberal Government, your beautiful house and premises, 
your large membership and your enthusiastic Secretary. I am very glad to 
learn that your journal has received increasing appreciation from all quarters 
in the world and that requests for complete sets are always being made. I 
trust that the new series of your Journal which now begins with its sixteenth 
year will be even more valuable than the first and will provide an organ for 
the publication of the research work of a large number of savants. I con- 
gratulate the Society on its prosperous position at present and hope that it 
will have an even more prosperous future and that the ambition of its founder to 
complete its membership of one thousand will be fulfilled in a very short time. 

Two years ago your Annual Meeting was presided over by the distinguished 
Dewan of your State — whom I take leave on your behalf to congratulate on 
the high honour recently conferred on him — who could speak to you with the 
authority of one who knows his Mysore through and through. Last year 
your president was the learned Vice-Chancellor of your University who is 
known everywhere as the author of many valuable works and who was fully 
entitled to give you advice on your special, activities and who could embrace 
your various branches in broad generalizations. I cannot follow either of 
these two* gentlemen and I shall, therefore, content myself with a few short 
remarks which have hardly any advantage of novelty but which may still 
perhaps bear repetition. 

Intellectual research on modern lines is comparatively new in India. 
We have had our encyclopaedic pandits in olden days and many still exist 
though their number is decreasing under modern conditions. Their ample 
learning was not always leavened by an historical outlook or comparative 
view. There w T as some tendency to disregard the labours of Western 
savants and there was often too much insistence on the written word, 
generally the written Sanskrit word. There was small realization of the fact 
that India, even in olden days, was a part of the wide world, that there 
was continual action and reaction between India, and even Southern India, 
on the one hand and countries like Persia, Arabia, Africa, Greece, Rome, 
Egypt, Malaya, Java, and even far-off China and Japan, on the other, that 
the -languages and institutions of India had relatives and counter-parts else- 
where. With the coming in of English education we are gradually widening 
our outlook though the encyclopaedic character of the old pandits is fast 
disappearing. Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, the doyen of Indian Orientalists 
8 
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of whom the whole country is proud, is one of the few who combine the 
characters of Oriental pandits and Western savants. belonging as he does 
to the initial period of Indian Universities — he is in fact the hist giaduate 
of the Bombay University— he shows in his work what a combination of the 
West and the' East can do in Oriental research. A few minutes' conversa- 
tion with him shows how his memory is full of texts learned b\ heart and 
how he can at a moment’s notice bring to bear upon any subject the vast 
storehouse of his varied knowledge without having to consult lexicons, 
vade-me-ciuns or encyclopaedias. In these days students must, be content 
to use these humbler methods in their work and a well-stocked library like 
vours will be of the utmost use. But if we must be resigned to the dis- 
appearance of such prodigous feats of memory as are quite a common feature 
of the old learning, we must make sure that we have, as a compensation, a 
thorough grasp of modern methods. 

These methods are essentially historical and comparative and the object 
can be only one, viz., the stern pursuit of truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. While the subjects may be various and may be determined 
in each individual case by a natural predilection or by accidents of place or 
opportunities, they must be studied with a single devotion to truth. An 
ancient country though India is, it is still comparatively young in the ranks 
of modern science and research. It may have the besetting characteristics 
of youth which are intense pride and assertiveness. As has been well said, 
every man is liable to err, even the youngest. The Indian researcher is 
liable to fall into a nationalist bias as a reaction against his Western confrere . 
1 bus while a European scholar is sure that all the mathematical and astro- 
nomical knowledge of ancient India was borrowed from Greece, Egypt, 
Assyria or China and that there is not a single item in the whole of Indian 
mathematical literature for which Indians deserve credit— not even the 
decimal system of notation, or the science of trigonometry or the solution 
of indeterminate equations— the Indian scholar is likely to go to the other 
extreme anti say that Pythagoras, Archimedes or Diophantos borrowed all 
their knowledge from India. What we all wish to banish from India and 
from every other country is research with a purpose, research in which the 
required conclusion is enunciated first and arguments in its support discovered 
or invented afterwards and facts and arguments opposed to this conclusion 
either neglected or decried. In subjects which this Mythic Society deals 
with there need not he any nationalist bias. In such subjects as modern 
Indian history or economics it may be difficult to get rid of it entirely, 
though even in them the tiue student will make a conscious and conscien- 
tious effort to free himself from it. We have had but too many instances it] 
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which professors of history or economics have swerved from this correct 
path of the scholar. But in archaeology or sociology such an attitude of 
mind on the part of the scholar is worse than useless. His one object is to 
collect data free from any doubt or personal equation. The facts must be 
absolutely unchallengeable ; then he may draw any conclusion that seems to 
him to be justified. Often these conclusions may be merely tentative or be 
simply in the nature of provisional hypotheses, but he must always be ready 
to revise and if necessary to reject these on new facts being discovered. I 
do not say that this warning is particularly needed for the members of this 
Society; in fact the few articles in your Journal that I have , read show a 
commendable spirit of judicial impartiality, but it is one that I consider 
cannot be too strongly imprinted on the minds of the workers. 

Along with this warning I shall just remark that there is an occasional 
tendency to give exaggerated importance to writings of foreign savants even 
when it is not merited ; an occasional remark by one who has not studied 
thp subject thoroughly is made the subject of a paper or is accepted as 
truth. ' A researcher has to steer clear of the Scylla of over-zealous national- 
ism and the Charybdis of excessive self-depreciation. 

Your learned Chairman once remarked that a detailed paper on South 
Indian names and surnames would be very valuable to outsiders. He prob- 
ably referred to the names of persons. But I would also suggest a detailed 
study of the names of places. Much can be learnt of the history of a country, 
especially in a country like ours, where regular historical literature hardly 
exists, by a scientific study of place names. Such studies have been made 
in the case of various English counties. A similar study in specially selected 
parts must give the derivation of the name when known, references to. it in 
literature and especially in old literature, and similar other information. 
Occasionally the name itself may suggest some historical fact. I shall illustrate 
this by referring to the name of a hamlet which is a part of my native village on 
the west coast in Ratnagiri District. The village is situated about a mile from 
the sea and a tidal creek flows alongside it and the creek can tfike in small 
sailing vessels. The hamlet is on. the side of a hill and is called Ohcftichcitcili , 
which bears a strong resemblance to the Marathi word Chanche (pirates). Is 
it that it used to shelter pirates on the west coast: when pursued ? We often 
see in such names alterations of the old names of famous places. Some great 
and famous towns in ancient times have now descended to the level of small 
villages and a work on these place names will have great historical interest. 
A work on these lines may be of great help in the elucidation of many a 
difficulty and will certainly be of great help to. scholars. I am glad to find that 
several papers on these interesting subjects have been read before your Society. 
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One of vour branches deals with the subject ot folklore In this 
direction the' material is almost inexhaustible. A sub-branch of this subject 
ic the studv of superstitions and other popular beliefs. One can call to one s 
mind manv such beliefs for which it is very difficult to give any explanation. 
Thus in my part of the country we have a rare variety of cocoanuts called 

inohacha naral whose fruit : S much sweeter than that of the ordinary tree. 

I do not think it is a separate botanical species. In fact every nut from 
such a tree does not turn out to be of the sweet variety ; only some do. It 
is commonly believed that if in breaking a nut from such a tree you use more 
than one stroke, the fruit will never turn out sweet. I wonder whether m 
your part of the country you have such a variety and, if so, whether this 
belief also exists. To take another illustration, we often see in Marathi poetry 
the belief that a diamond loses its hardness by contact with a bug or the 
blood of a bug and the alleged fact is used to enforce the evil effects of bad 
company. Is there any ground for such a belief and, if there is none, how 
did such a belief originate ? 

In some cases there is assumed to be some special merit in a particular 
part of the body about which there is some special peculiarity. Thus in our 
part of the country a person born with foot-presentation is supposed to be 
able to cure lumbago by touching the back of the affected person three times 
with his left foot at dusk. Such a person is also considered to be peculiarly 
liable to be killed by lightning. Now, the first belief may be attributed to 
some fancied property of the leg which came into the world before other 
parts of the body but how is the second belief to be explained ? As 1 happen 
to have been born in this way and used to be called in during my childhood 
by many old people to cure their lumbago and still instinctively receive a 
shock when I see a flash of lightning as I was in my early days taught to 
believe in my special vulnerability, I once wrote to Sir James Frazer of tile 
Golden Bough about it. He inserted my letter in Folklore and the editor 
gave references to similar beliefs in other countries about the cure of lumbago 


by persons born with foot-presentation. I have mentioned this not because 
I want to create a subsidiary occupation for myself while in Bangalore as a 
healer of lumbago but because I would like to see similar beliefs recorded. 
They are found common to far distant countries. Does this fact indicate a 
common origin for these races or a frequent intercommunication between 
i: them ? Several such questions can be easily raised, but not so easily 
answered. But the first desideratum is an accurate record of all such facts 
and beliefs. Your Society can make an effective contribution to such a record. 

To one who like myself is even more interested in the present and 
the future than in the past, the question cannot fail to occur : cui bono ? 
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What is the good of collecting such facts about the dead past or about 
beliefs which are obviously baseless or about institutions which are cleaxly out 
of date and are fast disappearing i An answer to part of this question is given 
bv Frazer m his ’‘Psyche's Task . While he considers chat many of these 
beliefs and superstitions have been useful in instilling respect among men for 
life, property and women’s honour, still his final verdict appears to be against 
them. 

Every reformer who believes in the steady progress of humanity and 
thinks that every little effort that he can make will have its ultimate effect 
must understand that his reform activities can be effective only when they 
are built on solid foundations, just as an engineer must dig trial pits to 
lind the kind of soil on which he is to buiid and knows that the nature of 
the structure is determined by the nature of the soil, so has a reformer to 
know intimately the history, the psychology, the beliefs and the existing 
institutions of his people. If he proceeds merely on theoretical a priori 
reasoning he is likely to go wrong. The deep-seated beliefs which form the 
integral part — often sub-conscious — of their mental nature cannot be rudely 
altered. Nat lira non agit per salt am is a maxim that is true not only in 
the realm of physical sciences but in that of social sciences, also. In the 
infinite course of time this fundamental groundwork of humanity is also 
alterable ; but it will take ages as long as those required to bring about the 
evolution of the ape-like being into & homo sapiens. But for this one must 
have full confidence begotten of knowledge. It is because the Mythic Society 
is trying to do its part in the acquisition of this necessary knowledge that I 
wish it every kind of success in future. 
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THE BEETLE MYTHS AND FOLKTALES. 

By K. Ramavarma Raja, Esq., B.A. 


Several species of beetles were considered and treated as very sacred in 
ancient Egypt where they were used by c makers of scarabs ? for representing 
certain principles or attributes associated with some of the most sacred objects 
of worship, offerings and use. Thus, the scarab was used to represent the 
Egyptian Creator God, Ptah of Memphis, as 4 a self-produced and self- 
reliant Being’. The scarab figure is found carved on the Egyptian royal 
tombs as an emblem of 4 the morning sun waking to new life’, and also as a 
symbol of 4 the renewed life of man after his earthly death ’. An image of the 
scarab is sometimes found embedded or enclosed in the Egyptian mummy 
as 4 the artificial heart inserted in the place formerly occupied by the real 
fleshy organ 5 which was the seat of life, but had to be removed as it was liable 
to decay and to be replaced by an artificial one of the beetle shape which was 
supposed to have given new life to the mummy containing it. The beetle 
model was adopted in making the scarab amulets which seem to have been 
in general use among the people of ancient Egypt. Thus it will be seen that 
the scarab represented the life principle and the several attributes of vitality 
(including production, preservation and renewal of life) in the ancient 
Egyptian mythology. 

The winged beetles are seen to deposit their worm-like larvae in mud- 
cells made or holes drilled somewhere in our houses and to visit them there 
every now and then during their transformation till they become full fledged 
like their parents and desert the cells. The Indian naturalists of old, or to be 
more precise, our Puranic philosophers, have explained this curious pheno- 
menon or process as an instance of transmutation of species falling under two 
widely different classes — the worms and the insects — under the influence of 
persistent and intense feeling of hatred and dread which the caterpillars in 
captivity are said to bear towards their captor insects, and have formulated 
a general theory that, under the influence of a strong emotion — love, hatred 
or fear — its subject will be bodily changed or transformed into its object, and 
so any creature under its influence will become what it loves, hates or dreads 
so much and so strongly (Bhagavata Parana XI — 9 — 22 and 23). And bv 
this pet theory they have accounted for how even the inveterate enemies of 
the God, Vishnu, such as Hiranyakasipu, Ravana, Sisupala, etc., all attained 
the blissful unity with Him after meeting death at His hands (Bhag. P, 
VII — 1 — 27, and VII — 10 — 38). Here the winged parent or the beetle 
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hatching and watching, or nursing and visiting, is supposed to give a new life 
to 6 the worm in captivity ’ or caterpillar. 

This mythical life-history of the beetles is reflected in our folklore also. 
For there is a belief current in our family circles, especially among the 
womenfolk (in these parts at any rate), that a beetle constructing a mud-cell or 
boring a hole for its larva in any part of our houses and paying frequent visits 

to it is a sure premonitory sign of pregnancy and augurs a new birth in the 

household in the near future. Their tenacity of life is illustrated by other 
curious facts or phenomena observed, for instance, when the thick luscious 

pulp of some special varieties of ripe mango-fruits is cut and removed, out 
come into the light from within the exposed kernels small beetles which had 
burrowed their way thereinto and taken lodgings there unnoticed, unexpect- 
ed and unsuspected. When and how they had got into the kernel and how 
they managed to live there, enveloped as the} r are in a thick cover all round 
and thus completely shut from the outside atmosphere so long, are inexplica- 
ble mysteries to the common people. Yet another instance of the beetles 
exhibiting their extraordinary vitality is referred to very often in our Indian 
epic and classical literature. It relates to their rambles among the flowers. 
The lotus buds open at sunrise, emit sweet odour far and wide and all around 
and thereby notice the beetles which visit them and linger there under its 
delightful influence and so are caught at last unawares and locked up within 
them at sunset when the flowers close containing and detaining the unwary 
insects within their folds as slaves or prisoners, who, however, will be set free 
again when the flowers reopen at sunrise next morning. Our Puranic sages 
have drawn a moral from this romantic tale. It is that a man by his exclu- 
sive and passionate attachment to anything for a very long time will, at last, 
become its slave and can never sever his connection therewith ( Bhag . 
P. XI— 8— 9). 

Now the question is how far the Indian myths and folktales of the 
beetles will go to explain and unravel the Egyptian scarab mysteries. It 
is not at all suggested that the Egyptian practices or observances owed their 
origin to the curious notions and beliefs held in ancient India. Yet it is 
quite possible that the same or similar notions and beliefs might have been 
current in ancient Egypt also out of which could very well have arisen the 
scarab representations of the vital force, immortality, renewed life or such 
other conceptions and the observances resulting therefrom. 



INSECT PESTS AND SOME SOUTH INDIAN BELIEFS.' 

By S. T. Moses, Esq., M.A., F.Z.S., F R.A.L 


WHAT with illiteracy coupled with superstition the average Indian ryot is 
hopelessly conservative and clings to his traditional ways with an amazing 
persistence. His guide at all times of distress is the astrologer. Even in his 
unequal struggle against pests which destroy his crops, stored products or 
cattle, he looks up to him for help and guidance. The ‘ Kanisan,’ however 
well-versed in the ancient lore, is certainly not. an agricultural expert in the 
accepted sense of the term but the confidence placed in him by our ordinary 
agriculturists is more ample than that in our modern experts. Old ryots, 
perhaps in accordance with that trait of human nature which looks upon the 
hoary past as ‘golden complain bitterly about the recent increase in the 
number of pests. Particularly in Malabar where the golden age of Mahabali 
(or Parasurama according to another tradition) is kept green in the memory 
of the people by a popular annual festival the complaint is rife. The increase 
may be a fact since by our civilized ways resulting in the reclamation of 
jungles, the destruction of insect-enemies and the accidental emigration of in- 
sects, etc., the natural balance of life may have been upset. Howsoever this 
may be, ancient literature affords plenty of evidence, to show that pests 
were recognized as ‘evils'. Of the three kinds of troubles ( Thapathriyam ) man 
is heir to, the one caused by creatures ( Anmeegam ) is of equal importance to 
those attributed to God or the elements. In the list of things inflicting 
injuries on a country (Nattukuttam) which numbers seven according to one 
account and eight according to another, insect pests especially locusts {Vittil\ 
are prominent. Locusts are notorious scourges which ‘ devour the land ’ 
and lay it ‘ clean bare’. Muhammadans believe that the curious markings of the 
locusts are really an Arabic inscription labelling-them ‘the scourge of Go^d \ 
The words on translation run thus: — “ We are the scourge of God. Each of 
us lays ninety-nine eggs. If we laid the hundredth egg we should destroy the 
world.” It is recorded that at Poona a cloud of locusts, the swarming columns 
of which extended 500 miles ravaged the Mahratta country (page 207, 
Cuvier's Natural History, 1832, Vol. II). The havoc caused by caterpillars 
is also well-known. The description given in the Bible of a drought where 
‘ that which the palmerworm hath left, the locust hath eaten and that which 
the locust hath left the cankerworm hath eaten, and that which the canker- 
worm hath left, hath the caterpillar eaten ’ (Joel i : 4) may equally apply to 
similar occurrences in our country. Ail crops including our staple food ones, 
3 



pay a heavy toll to insect pests. The Tamils recognize many kinds, e.g., 

‘ Kamblipuchi * and ‘ Navapuchi ’ in paddy ; ‘ Surulpuchi 1 and ‘ Verpnchi ’ 

in tobacco, etc. A reference to these pests is found in a Tamil nursery rhyme 
usually sung when children play ‘ at gardening ’. It says W here can one, 
obtain ‘ Pongaraia ’ or tamarind leaves— They are plentiful in Ponnappan’s 
garden— But there are also plenty of puchis— For them I have in my hands 
an insecticide, etc. ” Vemana, the Telugu poet, in illustrating the maxim 
‘association with the wicked brings evil unto the good , says, the worm on the 
leaf spoils the plant and the fungus at the root kills the tree’. The cater- 
pillars of the ominous Death’s head hawk-moth, so called from the marking 
of a skull on its body, affect gingelly which according to a Telugu proverb 
suffers from 100 diseases. In Mysore the attacks of insects on fruits are so 
common as to give rise to a special variety of mango the ‘ Gungemavu ’ 
which is characterized by the presence of a bee in the stone. On the 
West Coast the land of cocoanut palms, people are painfully aware of the > 
depredations of the insect pests, judging from the names in common usage. 

‘ Chelli ’ or ‘Chellu’ is the beetle of cocoanut trees responsible for the 
condition known as 1 Pechotta ’ where the flower is blighted or ‘ Poythala ’ 
where the top of the cocoanut tree is dried and bends or ‘ Poythalachi ’ 
when the palm dies. ‘ Chellu ’ also attacks the shoots and leaves of cocoanut 
palms. 1 Pulukuthu 5 or 1 Pulukedu ’ is the name given to the damage 
caused to the trees by worms, caterpillars, etc., which are also called 
‘ Paduthara ’. In the case of paddy the chief enemy is the ‘ Chazhi ’ which 
is recognized to be of three kinds Karinchazhi, Pachachazhi and Vellachazhi. 
Vellachazhi is the commonest and feeding on the milk of corn ears prevents 
them from filling. These blighted and empty grains usually known as ‘Pottu’ 
are hence called ‘ Chavi ’. 

The depredations of insects on stored products are also well-known. A 
Tamil proverb expresses the terrible damaging capabilities of even a single 
weevil by saying “for 1,000 grains of paddy one ‘ Santhupuchi ’ is enough ”. 
People are also familiar with the ravages of white ants which rank next to 
locusts in their destructive propensities. In ‘ Vettiverkai ’ a moral treatise 
by the Tamil poet Athivira Rama Pandian, it is said that ‘ termites ( chithalai ) 
make no difference between a rich man’s property and that of one who 
selfishly eats and makes merry’. According to the ‘ Manaiadi Sastras ’ or 
‘ Silpa Sastras ’ it is unlucky if ants should be disturbed or termites scattered 
just when the owner and the architect are surveying the land. It is also 
inauspicious if they should sight winged termites buzzing out of th£ ground. 

The usual belief regarding the origin of these insects is seen from their 
being classified as ‘Swadegam’ products of heat and moisture. These 
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insects which usually are the farmer’s curse though some of them are useful 
enough to be styled the farmer’s joy, are regarded as a curse specially created 
to torment or otherwise be a nuisance to man and other animals. The 
appearance of pests and the consequent blights are usually assigned to the 
displeasure of God. “ The Lord sends his great army of locusts, caterpillars 
and palmerworms to devour” to chastise the people. The ancient Greeks 
Attributed similar disasters to the anger of the gods and accepted them as 
inevitable to life while the Romans who ascribed them to the unwelcome 
activities of a particular goddess, offered sacrifices to distract her away from 
their crops. In Bengal, according to 4 I) harm a Puja Vidhana ’, Jharajhari, 
Parihara, Sauhajangha and Pandasura are among thegodlings who preside as 
deities over agricultural operations. Pandasura is tfcie godling of the sugar- 
cane field (Mitra in Man in India , Vol. III, Nos. 1 & 2, page 54). O n the 
Malabar coast there is a rural deity named Malian, set up on the ridges of 
rice fields in the 4 Malian Gottam ’. This godling should be propitiated by 
the sacrifice of a fowl before sowing operations commence. Otherwise 
disasters are bound to ensue. 

The Badagas, who are mortally afraid of the Kurumbas whose great gift 
in their opinion is their wizardry, solemnly believe that their fruits are 
blighted and crops damaged all through the sorcery of the wicked Kurumbas. 

As Pliny did of old, our people mention many other causes such as the 
inclemency of the weather, moon, the stars, etc. The earcockle which affects 
barley and wheat in the Punjab though really due to a Nematode worm, is 
attributed by the ryots there to bad winds and untimely rains. In South 
India’ the wireworm 4 Usipulu ’ is said to be caused by light drizzling the 
4 Usi thuthal ’ on the fields. The scarlet velvetmite known as 4 Indragopam’ 
the anger of Indra or £ Thambala puchi’ the spittle insect — it is also supposed 
to originate from the betel spittle of Indra — is said to be showered along 
with rain. In Telugu it is known as the rain insect. Grasshoppers are also 
called 4 Mazhaikili ’ rain-parrots from the belief it rains grasshoppers. The 
4 Kamblipuchi ’ or woolly bears, found, e.g., on groundnut, are said to descend 
with the rain. The belief is firmly rooted by the coincidence of the swarming 
season with the setting in of the monsoons. 

The appearance of pests in incredible numbers is said to be dug to the 
non-observance of the rules laid down from time immemorial regarding days 
for sowing, auspicious or otherwise, etc. The astrologer, the Kanisan of the 
West Coast, is the final authority. He by referring to his 4 Granthams ’ or 
by means of a diagram in the form of a snake 4 Panichakram’, determines the 
days for sowing. Some periods are taboo and are known as 4 Idachazhi 
4 Kuttachazhi ’ and 4 Pulukarnam \ because if sowing is persisted on these 
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inauspicious times the crops would assuredly fall a prey to Chazhi and Pulu 
of all kinds, e.g., Ola, Kuda, Kambli, Ari, Thekan, Thoppai, etc. 

In the matter of cutting wood some days are auspicious and some not. If 
done on the disallowed days the timber or bamboos would be attacked by 
insects. The Silpasastra prescribes the five days following fi cinch a mi as the best 
for cutting wood. Even if the wood be of a useless kind, e.g., Velarnaiam 
(Acacia), it attains immunity from insects if cut on such days, bamboos 
must be cut at certain phases of the moon or else they would be attacked by 
beetles, e.g., the typographer. This rule is apparently based on scientific 
grounds, long since fojrgotten, connected obviously with the rise and fall 
of the sap. Awiavasya or New Moon day is the best for cutting timber, for 
the food of the Gods who come down to the earth that day enters the tree 
and renders the wood insect-proof. If a ryot should dream of file he is 
believed to be forewarned of the impending ruin of his crops by insects. 
Another belief is that betel- vine gardens will be overrun with pests if a 
Brahmin or Komatti should enter them. Regarding other pests, e.g., flies 
which render life here intolerable, it may be mentioned that people believe 
them to originate from the ‘ Ichamaram’, a jungle tree in Malabar the capsules 
of which when burst are said to discharge flies. 

As regards the destruction of insect pests it may be mentioned Adam 
who was given “ dominion over all animals, etc.” before his exile from Eden, 
had no power over insects which attacked his plants cultivated after his 
downfall. Our people who usually refrain from taking life unnecessarily, 
merely collect the pests and dump them elsewhere and thus spread the 
disaffection. It is perhaps because. cultivation involves the killing of insects 
that it is forbidden to Brahmins. Many time-honoured methods employed 
against pests remind one of the days when in the land of our experts plant 
diseases were believed to be cured by a solemn procession on St. Saturnin’s 
day. In some districts, e.g.. South Kanara, where the enlightened ryots 
are shaking themselves free from the trammels of hidebound tradition, 
simple and sensible methods are used, e.g., ploughing the rice fields twice and 
letting in the rays of the sun to parch the ground%nd kill the grubs, etc. 
In the great cotton belt of South India the popular belief is that cotton bolls 
are infested with insects because of excessive rains. The ryots take things 
easy, trusting to Providence or Nature. Oftentimes Nature does afford a 
remedy. With the clearing of the weather accompanied by heat and sunshine 
the insects appear to die of inanition. At other times the outbreaks of 
insects are miraculously stopped as if by magic, as Nature’s balance of life is 
regained by the welcome activities of insect policemen who are the enemies 
of our pests. 
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On the Malabar coast the help of Kaniyan’s magic is sought to drive the 
‘ chazhis ’ from the fields. He utters some mantras and places a piece of 
kadjan leaf with the particular mantram inscribed, on a twig in the middle 
of the afflicted field and this is believed to be effective. In some places on 
the West Coast, for keeping the insects off the field by magic, washermen are 
paid fees in corn. Ashes from bonfires made at Holi, Kartigai, etc., festivals 
are believed to prevent bugs and white ants swarming. In some places in 
South India, e.g., Trichinopoly and Salem districts, charred and half-burnt 
sticks are picked up from these bonfires and planted in fields and kitchen- 
gardens in the belief that they keep off the worms. In Coorg a row of half- 
burnt bamboos over six feet in height are planted in fields. Besides being 
insecticidal they serve also as a ‘Vila Raksha ’ the scarecrow placed in the 
fields to avert evil eye. The method of dusting ashes over all affected plants 
is universally followed. Salt holds a high place in insecticidal pharma- 
copeia. In planting cocoanuts while putting ashes down with the seedlings 
a handful of salt is added to keep off termites. Against termite ravages in 
sugarcane plantations, water is used wherein bundles of stems • of kod icalli 
and bags of salt have been imtnersed. 

In Kurnool and Cuddapah the common belief is that worms cannot 
stand the spraying of menstrual fluid however dilute. The clothes of women 
in that state are washed in water and this liquid is used for spraying 
.purposes. 

In paddy fields on the West Coast 1 Chazhikol ’ a stick daubed with a 
drug is used to ward off the insects, A crude net ‘ Chazhi vala ’ — it is not a 
net, being made up of an oblong piece of cloth spread out flat with one stick 
with handle at each end — is also used to catch these insects. 

The Badagas when worried by pests request the Kurumbas to do the 
needful. He goes round the afflicted field on all fours lowing like a calf to 
drive the insects away. 

Fire is recognized as the best agent for destroying the pests. They are 
soon destroyed hence the Malayalam proverb ‘ Agniyil salatham (locusts, etc.) 
ennapole.” ♦ 



KALAHASTI AND ITS INSCRIPTIONS. 
By V. Venkatasubba Ayyar, Esq., B.A. 


PART I.— The Zamindari. 

Kalahasti is a small Zamindari in the Chittoor District and. the chief 
town Kalahasti is a railway station on the Renigunta-Gudur section of the 
Southern Mahratta Railway. The chief claim of the Zamindari for remem- 
brance is that it was from its Polygar, Damarla Venkatadri Naidu that 
Mr. Day in 1639 obtained the grant of Chennakuppam, i.e Madras after 
obtaining a Sannad from the Raja of Chandragiri, the then immediate lord. 
Curiously enough, part of the agreement with the Polygar was that the new 
settlement should be called Chennapatnam after his father Chennappa Naidu. 

The Zamindari included portions of Chittoor, Nellore, Cuddapah and 
Chingleput districts. But the chief town Kalahasti, the residence of the 
Zamindar, lies almost in a corner of the Chittoor district. The town Kalahasti 
itself is reputed for its temple which, on account of its proximity to Tirupati, 
has acquired equal reputation along with the temple on the Seven Hills 
throughout the length and breadth of India. The lithic records found in this 
temple reveal to a great extent the state of the country around. At the 
present stage of our historical knowledge it is not possible to give an exhaus- 
tive account of the Zamindari and the temple, because all the inscriptions 
which are among the primary sources for the reconstruction of history in the 
Zamindari have not yet been secured and also because this Zamindari along 
with others in the Chittoor District is so peculiarly situated in mountainous 
and in those times remote portions of the Eastern ghats, that its chiefs led 
independent lives without actively identifying themselves in the wars of their 
overlords. Petty chiefs holding a few villages with a number of military 
retainers to safeguard their interests carne into prominence in the Chittoor 
district about the middle of the sixteenth century but very little is known about 
them prior to this period. This is perhaps to be explained by the fact that 
the Vijayanagara rulers were all-powerful till the gradual tottering and the 
final collapse of their power in the battle of Talikota in 1565 A.D. which 
gave a direct impetus to those who held service under them to assume a 
position of independence with the help of a few retainers by their side. 

Such a chief appears to be the Kalahasti Polygar, though the present 
Raja claims that his ancestors got the territory by a grant from Pratapa Rudra 
of Orangalin the thirteenth century, who, it appears, created one Damarla Javi 
Raya, as the first chief of Kalahasti. Whatever may be the truth, it seerns 
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very probable that the Ivalahasti Potygars were originally feudal chiefs under 
the control of the Raja of Chandragiri. The fortunes of the Kalahasti estate 
were closely linked with those of Chandragiri. Along with Chandragiri, 
Kalahasti became independent on the destruction of the Vijayanagara King- 
dom at Talikota in 1565. About the middle of the following century, it came 
under the dominion of the Muhammadan kings of Golkonda and on the fall of 
the Golkonda and B'ijapur kingdoms, t it finally passed into the hands of the 
Nizam and his deputy, the Nawab of the Karnatic, subject, of course, to the 
nominal control of the Emperor of Delhi. 

The Kalahasti Polygars held their estate on a military tenure when they 
came under the influence of the Nawab of the Karnatic ano they were bound 
to appear in field with 5000 armed men whenever their services were required. 
The maintenance of a large number of military retainers to help their imme- 
diate lord gave a direct impetus to these chiefs, and they became lawless, 
frequently warring with neighbouring chiefs and increasing their territory at 
the cost of their neighbours. The first Sannad to the Polygar of Kalahasti 
was granted by the Emperor Aurangazeb. Below is a copy of communication 
from Aurangazeb to Raja Damarla Akkap Naidu, the Raja of Kalahasti, 
promising him reward for his fidelity. The letter is dated A.D. 1695 and it 
runs : “ In accordance with the letter addressed by Our Prime Minister Asada 
khan by Our command, you presented a petition beseeching Us to bestow 
more dignities and honours on you for w’hich you had taken great trouble. 
We, therefore, besides the Jahgir and dignity already enjoyed by you, have now 
conferred upon you the honours of ‘Nowbuth’, title ‘Bahadur’ and Marathub , 
the trimmed palanquin and ‘ Munsab-i-Hufth Hazari ’ ‘ Munsubdare . 

The British assumed the right of collecting taxes in the Zamindari by a 
treaty of 1792. In the war with Tippu Sultan, the English requisitioned 
the help of Damarla and for his timely help they presented Damarla with 
a Khillat. The neighbouring Zamindari was at constant feud with Kalahasti 
and the British seeing the disturbed state of the estate, disbanded the armed 
retainers. It was also provided by the treaty made in 1792 between the 
British Government ind the Nabab Mahomed Ali that the Zamindar’s 
connection with His Highness should cease and that the Zamindar should 
exclusively be Subject to the British Government. The Za*mindar had under 
him 5077 men costing 52,150 Star Pagodas. Edward Lord Clive disbanded 
these men thus making the Zamindar free from the obligation of furnishing 
troops and military stores for the service of the British Government. Though 
the Kalahasti chief transferred his allegiance to the British in A.D. 1792, his 
military force was not effectively disbanded till 1802 A.D. when he was made 
a Zamindar. The title “ Raja ” was conferred on him in A.D. 1875. 
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The history of this Zamindari before the sixteenth century is clouded, in 
obscurity. How the present family got the estate and the role, they played 
in history before the sixteenth century are matters about which our knowledge 

is vet verv meagre. 

However from stone inscriptions of eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries collected at Kalahasti, we gather that the estate was under the 
Cholas, but no evidence is available tq show the existence of any powerful 
chiefs there. Kulottunga I planted military colonies by allotting territories to 
his officers who occupied settlements at the head of the forces at their 
command. Since Kalahasti occupied an advantageous position some military 
colony might have been planted there to check hostile invasions and to 
introduce order in the land. About the middle of the seventeenth century this 
Zamindari was at the height of its power and its territory extended as far as 
Madras and Conjeevaram on the east and MVandiwash on the south. 

PART II— The Town and its Temple. 

As a place of pilgrimage, the town Kalahasti comes next to Tirupati. 
People that come from distant parts of the country to offer their prayers to 
the God on the “ Seven Hills ”, never fail to visit this small town on the 
bank of the river Swarnamukhi. The chief attraction of the town is, of course, 
the temple and its proximity to Tirupati only facilitates the journey of the 
pilgrim. Besides the temple, the tow'n can boast of palaces and flower- 
gardens all round, which unfortunately are not in the best condition now as 
they used to be under the Chola and Vijayanagara rulers. The present Raja 
is reduced from his position of a free lord over thousands of military retainers 
to the position of a minor Zamindar. The charm that a town w'ould present 
as the residence of the ruler is now nearly lost ; nevertheless, traces now 
remain here and there to remind the inquisitive traveller of its past grandeur. 

The town is picturesquely situated at the extremity of the Nagari hills 
‘between two steep hills, one of which in the north contains the temple of the 
Goddess Durga, and the other, in the south, the temple of Kannappeswara, 
one of the sixty-three devotees of Siva. Kannappa, an ordinary hunter by 
caste, is said to have given one of his eyes to the god, who conferred on him 
the name Kannappa for sacrificing one of his eyes and for his readiness to 
part with the othe'r too to the god who, to test the devotion of his disciple, 
made his eyes bleed. To the east of the town on a small hillock is the 
temple of Subrahmanya. This is a recent structure wholly constructed of 
brick and chunam. In the centre of the town is a small Vishnu temple 
dedicated to Varadaraja Perumal which is wholly devoid of inscriptions and 
apparently modern. About half a mile to the south of the Kalahasteswara 
temple there is another Siva temple in a deserted condition. 
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The oldest and by far the most interesting of the temples in the town is, 
of course, the Kalahasteswara temple which is situated just on the right bank 
of the river Swarnamukhi. The reverence shown to this temple is primarily 
because it contains the famous Vayu -lingo, one of the five famous liugcis 
of Southern India, the others being the water-linga of Jumbukeswaram, the 
fire-linga at Tiruvannamalai, the Akasa-linga at Chidambaram, and the 
earth -linga at Conjeevaram. The existence of Vayu, who, according to the 
local legend, worshipped the linga here, is even now shown to the pilgrims by 
the flickering of one of the three lamps kept in the Sanctum Sanctorum. 

This Kalahasteswara was worshipped both by Vayu and Kannappa. It 
was in this town that the devotion of Kannappa was tested. In the roll of 
bhaktas there is none equal to Saint Kannappa in the intensity and depth of 
his devotion to God. He sang no hymns but his selfless love and fervid 
devotion won him the grace of God. The ling am in the temple is not of 
the ordinary kind. According to the legend, the God in this place gave * 
salvation to a spider, an elephant, and a snake. These three were devoted 
to Him, but they w : ere cursed to be born on the earth for their thoughtless 
action. The three devotees wanted to be ever with the God and so it js that 
in the linga one now finds emblems of all of them. A black spot in the 
lingam is shown to the pilgrims as the eye that Kannappa gave to the God 
when he saw that His eye w’as bleeding. 

The temple was of modest dimensions before, but thanks to the efforts 
of Nattukottai Chetties, it is completely renovated and made very spacious 
at a cost of some lakhs of rupees. Ilf is to be regretted that in their zeal for 
renovating the temple, the Chetties have completely ignored the original 
architecture of the temple. Some of the stones that are beautifully carved?*- 
from an architectural point of view— lie .scattered in the vicinity of the temple. 
Architecture that often helps epigraphy in tracing the ^ history of a place is 
now completely absent here. It w'ould be a master-stroke of policy if these 
Chetties, in their renovations, could also keep an eye on the architectural 
beauties of temples. 

Far more interesting than the present state of the temple is its past 
condition. It will be a useful study to trace how this temple fared under 
successive monarchs, whether the sanctity attached to it is of recent grow'th 
or an ancient one and whether it continued to attract donations from pilgrims 
even in ancient times as it does now. For a study of all these questions, our 
information is mainly based on the inscriptions found on the walls of the 
temple. 

This temple was sung by the Tevaram authors. It is also known as 
Dakshina Kailasam, Tirukkalatti, Sri Kalahasti, Kannappapuram and 
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M u mm lid icholapu ram . In the time of Rajaraja I (A.D. 985- 1016) it came to be 
called Mummudicholapuram which name it retained to the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The name Sri Kalahasti itself can be derived from Sri , 
the spider, Kalan, the snake and hasti, the elephant— -to all of whom 
Kalahasteswara gave salvation in this town. This Tirukkalatti or 
Mummudicholapuram was a town in Arrur-nadu which was a division of 
Tiruvenkata-Kottam, a district of Jayangondachola-mandalam. 

The first question that strikes a man when he enters a big temple of 
some antiquity is, who could have built it and how many yeais did it take 
for its construction. That such a big temple as at Kalahasti could have 
been, in ancient times, built only by monarchs is firmly laid in the popular 
mind, because private persons could not command the resources for such an 
undertaking. Inscriptions do not give us anything about the builders of the 
temple of Kalahasteswara. The earliest inscriptions found on the walls of 
f the central shrine belong to the reigns of Rajaraja the Great (A.D. 985-1016) 
and his son Raj en dr a Chola (A.D. 1016-1043). It is just possible that the 
temple existed in some form or other even before that time, for we find the 
Tevaram authors singing the glories of this God. The prakara walls seem 
to be later additions especially as we find here no inscriptions of the two 
early Chola kings. On the second prakara walls, we find inscriptions of 
Kulottunga III and it seems very likely that these walls came into existence 
towards the close of the eleventh century or the beginning of the twelfth century. 
The third prakara and gopuratns must be attributed to the Vijayanagara 
times. It is thus clear that from about the tenth century to about the close 
of the sixteenth century, this temple had been basking in the sunshine of royal 
favour. 

About Manikanteswara temple that lies close to the Kalahasteswara tem- 
ple, we have some information. This temple was called in ancient times 
Tirumanikka Gahgai-udaya-Nayanar temple and it was built in the reign of 
Tribhuvanachakravartin Vira Rajendrachola-Deva, perhaps Kulottunga III 
(A.D. 1178 to 1216) by Konulan Amudalvan Mangai Nayakan Malava 
Rayan of Peruntandalam along with another person. These two people 
built also the mandapam in the temple and a flight of steps. An inscription 
of Rajaraja I dated in his twenty-fourth year refers to the God in this 
temple as Manikkangai Madevar. We may therefore conclude that the shrine 
was in existence even in the time of Rajaraja I and that the present building 
came into existence in the reign of Kulottunga III (A.D. 1178-1216). 

(To be continued.) 



THE AGE OF THE FIRST MANU {Svdyambhuva) OR 
THE ANTIQUITY OF THE HERETICAL 
( Pdkhando ) SCHOOLS. 

By K. Ramavarma Raja, Esq., b.a. 


I do not claim to have made , an exhaustive study of the subjects comprised 
in the above caption, but shall be content to note below what I have gather- 
ed in the course of my reading — which again, cannot be claimed to be very 
deep and critical — of the “ Bhagavata Purana ” during leisure and prayer 
hours. The age of the Pitranas is still an open or unsettled question. A 
wide range — B.C. 400 — 400 A.D. — has been suggested for their birth and 
subsequent developments by revisions ; and, of the five topics dealt with in 
them, viz,, “ primary creation, secondary creation, genealogies of gods and 
patriarchs, reigns of Manus and the histories of the old dynasties of kings, ” 
the last alone is regarded as of any historical value. (V. Smith, “ Early 
History ,” Chapter I, pages 11, 21 — 23.) But I have selected an earlier por- 
tion for a study in this paper, and its value or lesson may be left to the un- 
prejudiced and patient reader for himself to judge and appreciate. 

The body of Brahma, the Creator, is said to have given birth, by division, 
to a twin pair, Mann, Svayamdhuva and his wife, Satarupa, These had two 
sons r — (1) Priyavrata and (2) Uttdnapdda. Dhruva, who, by his severe 
penance ( tapas ), at the age of five, pleased the God Vishnu, and was raised 
to the highest heaven, and his brother, Uttama , who was killed by the 
Yakshas while hunting, were born of the latter. Dhruva’s eldest son, 
Ulkala, was, by nature, unworldly, detached from all temporal concerns, in- 
different and equally disposed to all, and by his full and true self-realization 
(dtma-bodha), appeared and behaved like a senseless man. So, his younger 
brother ‘ Vatsara ’ was installed as the king of the realm, and his line of 
descendants continued to rule the land in the proper or traditional way, until 
it came down to Vena, who was a tyrant and oppressor, and was accordingly 
put to death by the enraged Brahman priests (Rishis). Then followed a 
short period of interregnum and anarchy, during which, the Rishis, bent upon 
finding a suitable successor to perpetuate the extinct line, turned to the corpse 
of the wicked king they killed, which had been preserved by his mourning 
mother, and extracted from its thighs £ a black dwarf ’ with short limbs, fiat 
nose, red eyes, and brown or copper-coloured hair who was called “ Nishdda ” 
and afterwards became the progenitor of the hill-and-jungle tribes. They 
were not satisfied with this issue, and continued their labours on the dead 
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bodv to produce a better and proper one, and succeeded at last, m extracting 
a pair of twins, out of its arms. It may be remarked here, parenthetically, 
that the process of extraction adopted in this case, was, evidently, the same 
as that employed in the production of fire out of two wooden pieces, which 
was well known to the sacrificial priests. 

Of the twin pair, one was male and the other female. They were called 
‘ Prithu ’ and 1 Archis ’ and recognized as the avatars of V ishnu and Lakshmi 
respectively. So they were united in wedlock. Prithu was installed as the 
next ruler and was regarded as the first king and therefore known as “Adi- 
raja'\ in whose reign the earth was levelled and made arable and productive; 
the prime necessaries of civic life such as villages, bazaars, markets, towns, 
cities, streets, roads, etc., were first provided ; law was made and administered 
justly and impartially for protection of person and property and the welfare 
of the subjects ; and taxation or collection was never heavy and excessive, 
nor disbursements, short of requirements. And, in short, he never wavered, 
but was always alert, in discharge of his royal duties, and in doing justice to 
all ; and the people were consequently well-contented and happy in his reign, 
which, therefore, was an ever-memorable epoch. Then was started at 
Brahmdvarta, his grand sacrifice of Asvamedha (horse sacrifice) which was a 
special royal privilege, and which he had intended and arranged to perform 
one hundred times. To this grand ceremony, all the major and minor 
Gods, from the highest (Vishnu, the Lord of ’Sacrifice) to the lowest, and all 
the Rishis were invited, and they were all present in person with their retinue 
to honour the occasion, and all went on well until the last one (the hundredth) 
was taken up, when Indra, who alone is entitled to the title of “ Sata- 
kratu ”, felt uneasy in mind, and became jealous of this earthly king’s great 
performance, and began to devise effective methods of obstruction. He as- 
sumed various guises and attempted to carry away the sacrificial animal un- 
seen, and every time he made the attempt, he was detected, his object defeat- 
ed, and the animal recovered by the king’s son Vijitdsva guided by the priest 
Atri. His (Indra’s) adventures in thes" various masks — which, by the way, were 
the marks of sin or evil ( Pakhandas “ Pdpa-Khandas ” where “ Khcmdds ” 
means signs or “ marks ” of id ■ stification ”) — had this evil effect, viz., 
that simple and ignorant men beg. 'led and converted by these appealing 
pseudo-ethical teachings, adopted these marks and became divided into the 
several heretical sects the naked Jains, the red-(ochre)-robed Buddhists, the 
skull-bearing Kapalikas, etc., etc. Enraged at his cowardly, unprovoked and 
obstructive tactics, King Prithu took up arms to kill Indra, but was dissuaded 
therefrom (the destruction of any life other than that of the animal being 
forbidden during the sacrifice) by the sacrificial priests who, in their turn, 
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undertook to summon him by the appropriate Mantras , and to burn him to 
death in the sacrificial fire. At this juncture, Brahma, the Creator, interposed 
and interrupted them in their hasty procedure. He earnestly pleaded for 
reconciliation with Indra, whose masked raids and false teachings had already 
laid the foundation of the various heretical schools, and might give rise to 
more on his being subjected to further provocation and persecution ; and also 
for the stoppage of the sacrifice before conclusion to check the further growth 
and spread of these heresies. Thus, mutual reconciliation was effected, and 
the sacrifice concluded at that stage. Then followed the philosophical ad- 
dress of “Sri Vishnu Bhagavan ” who also pleaded for mercy and pardon 
for the offending ‘ Lord of the Devas ’ which were accordingly granted. By 
his public address, the King Prithu laid down instructions for the guidance 
of his people, and after having learned “ the Sublime Truths ” from the four 
“ Sanaka ” brothers, renounced the world and retired with his wife to 
the forests for meditation, and there cast off his physical shell and at- 
tained perfect bliss andcomplete freedom or liberation from worldly ties, 
(. Miikti ). 

Further down the line of succession came the king known as Prachtna - 
barhis. He had a deep-rooted faith in the virtues and efficacy of sacrificial 
rites, and had accordingly arranged to perform them, one after another, in 
close succession, and for this purpose, the whole surface of the earth — his 
kingdom — was covered with bundles of Knsa grass spread with their, pointed 
heads eastwards — and this was the origin and explanation of his name. While 
engaged thus, he met Devarshi Narada who explained to him, by means 
of the famous parable of. ‘ Puranjana the philosophical problem of worldly 
illusions, and thereby diverted his course from Karma (the Vedic rites prer 
scribed for various purposes) to Jnana (true knowledge of fi Brahman ’ through 
special courses of mental training and discipline). In course of his discourse, 
Rishi Narada even went to the extent of condemning sacrifices involving 
inhuman slaughter of many innocent creatures which, he pointed out, 
remembering the bloody deed, would be waiting to wreak their vengeance on 
its perpetrator by attacking him with their horns of iron in the next world, 
and, by his Yogic skill, actually showed to the king, a number of such 
slaughtered animals revengefully waiting to pounce upon him after his death. 
So forcibly did the Rishi demonstrate the evils of the zealous sacrificial course 
that the king (Prachinabarhis) at once gave it up, and sought complete 
liberation of the soul through full realization of the “ Central Truth ” and 
the surrounding illusions. This king was succeeded by his ten sons 
Prachetas — who followed the same course and were the last of the dynasty 
of Utt&napada. 
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Privavrata, the other son of 4 Mann Svayatnbhuva ’ was the ancestor of a 
different line of rulers among whom, ‘ Rishabhadeva', ‘ Bharata', and 
4 Sumati ’, deserve special notice in this study. Of these, ^ the first was 
recognized as Vishnu himself incarnate and born as a son to King Nabht and 
his wife, ; Memdevr . He was, from the very beginning, free from all worldly 
cares and illusions, and, yet, lived and ruled to teach the people, by his own 
example, how real liberation from the material entanglements should be 
sought and obtained, then, renounced his throne and kingdom in favour of 
4 Bharata 1 the eldest of his one hundred sons, and went out wandering as a 
naked, indifferent and idiot-looking saint, in course of which, he visited various 
places, including, among others, Konka (Konkan), Venka (probably the country 
dominated by the Yenkatagiri hill, Tirupathi) and Kotaku (Coorg) in the 
southern Karnatic country, and was at last consumed in a big wide-spread 
forest fire here. But before this holy life ended thus in fire, his teachings had 
spread far and wide, and the ruler of the country known as Arhat learned 
them himself, which later, in the age of Kali, would be propagated as a new- 
heretical dogma. And Rishabhadeva is now regarded as the founder of 
Jainism. His son, Bharata, was also a king of saintly character and disposi- 
tion and struggled long, through some stages of trial, for liberation of his 
soul after renouncement. It was after him that this country (India) was 
called Bharata Varsha. His son was Sumati who followed the footsteps of 
his grandfather Rishabhadeva, and would be wrongly represented and hailed, 
in the age of Kali, as the great Pakhanda teacher the 'Lord Buddha’ 
himself. It is not proposed to pursue this line any further as it is short and 
unimportant, and not to the purpose of this paper. 

The above brief account of the “ Svdyambhuva " age was gathered from 
the Skhandhas iii — v of the ‘ Bhagavata Parana ’ as interpreted by 
Sreedhara Swamin which deal with “ primary creation, secondary creation, 
genealogy of gods and patriarchs and the reign of Manu Svayambhuva ”, and 
which seem to throw much light on the inter-relationship among the three 
great religions of ancient India — Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism ; and 
for further enlightenment on this subject, other passages will be referred to, 
and a careful investigation will also be made for finding the trace or parallel 
of ‘ Sumati ■ or his counterpart, in the Buddhist hierarchy ; and this attempt 
at once recalls to the mind the story of £ Sumedha \ the ascetic, as their 
names are literally synonymous in Sanskrit, and their careers, very simitar on 
the cardinal point, as will appear from the latter’s life sketch given below. 
He is said to have been born of wealthy Brahman parents in the city of 
Amarawattie, and acquired all the wisdom while very young, by learning the 
Vedas and other ancient lore under his wise Guru, Dikpramukha ; and so he 



grew until his sixteenth year, when his parents died leaving behind them, a 
very large and fabulous amount of accumulated ancestral treasures, the, whole 
of which, the wise boy, after deep thought, ordered to be placed at the 
disposal of the needy people, who accordingly swarmed and carried them 
away. Then he began seriously to seek the path of 4 Righteousness’ for 
final liberation from the recurring miseries of this world, (i.e., birth, life, 
disease, old age, death, and then re-birth and so on) became a Bodhisatva ; 
left his empty house ; wandered to the Himalayas and lived there alone, an 
ascetic in deep meditation and contemplation. Lord Dipankara, a former 
Buddha, was then expected to pay a visit to the nearest city of Rambagampura. 

4 Sitmedha the ascetic, went there to participate in the grand reception of 
the Buddha. 44 He spread out his deer-skin over the mud and threw himself 
on it with uplifted hands turning his head towards the approaching Lord 
Buddha, Dipankara”, who divining the devoted ascetic’s wish to become a 
Buddha in future, and also the whole unseen future itself, saw that, 44 after 
Kalpas to come, 4 Sitmedha 5 would become a Buddha of wisdom, and justice 
called Gautama the Buddha \ in his distant future re-birth, or 4 last life on 
earth as Prince Vesantara 5 who would afterwards become Prince Siddhartha, 
and would renounce the world in his twenty-ninth year under the Aswatta 
tree (the Bodhi-tree) in Buddhagaya. And so exactly all happened as 
prophesied. This story is a brief summary of what has appeared in 44 The 
Young Citizen ” for .September 1924 (Madras). 

These are the important data available, and the conclusions drawn there- 
from are briefly set forth as follows : — The origin of the Pdkhanda or heretical 
dogmas of the Jains, the Buddhists, etc., may, according to this Puranic 
account, be traced back to the earliest age in the life of the world (to the era 
of Manu Svdyambhiiva ) when Indra (lo ! the clever piece of priestcraft here !) 
the very God who patronises sacrifices as the sole source of his livelihood, is 
made to adopt an uncompromising hostile attitude (heretical) towards them 
when they are indulged in, to excess. This opposition had to be met by a* 
dignified climb-down. The rival interests or schools were reconciled by 
mutual accommodation. Then again, the sacrificial enormities were very 
severely condemned by Rishi Narada in his advice to King Prachinabarhis. 
The heretical schools rose in revolt and opposition only when the sacrificial 
excesses were carried to an extreme ( — animals were slaughtered in large 
numbers and treasures squandered on grand arrangements — in the worldly 
interests of the Brahman priesthood) and were out to suppress them at any 
cost. Otherwise, all these sects — the Vedic Brahmans, the Jains and the 
Buddhists — were the best associates living side by side in amity and peace, and 
on common humanitarian moral principles. And conversely, wdien Buddhism 
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rose in power and was engaged in an active and extreme anti-fcrahmamcal 
and anti-Vedic propaganda throughout India since the reign of the Great 
Buddhist Emperor Asoka, it came into open conflict with the Yedic orthodoxy 
which waited till its rival became thickly enveloped in a corrupt. and vulnerable 
body of fragile materials, such as myths, superstitions, ceremonies, etc., etc., 
then overthrew it in close combat, emerged victorious as reformed Hinduism 
and established itself more firmly on the land. The compound word 
Devanampiya (=Skt. Devdncmipriya) and its uses are very instructive here. 
This word is used as an epithet of Emperor Asoka in his Edicts meaning 
“dear to”, or ‘beloved of’, Gods. But the grammarians have later authorized 
its use in a contemptible sense only, explaining it as meaning an ignorant 
brute ” or 4< an idle fellow addicted to pleasures or amusements Patanjali 
(150 B.C.) is silent as to its meaning in the proper place (VI— 3—1)* where 
its formation is under hotice, but uses it in another context (II — 4 — l)f where 
his commentator explains it in the above bad sense to which its use is now 
restricted. This change of meaning is an interesting subject for further study 
and discussion which would be out of place if the epithet is taken to be, not 
as a compound word, but made up of two separate words not combined. But 
it is evidently a compound word with an interesting history. Again, if the 
.Pakhanda schools are to be considered as old as the Vedic orthodoxy, are we 
not to understand or suppose the former (pre-Gautama) and the future (post- 
Gautama) Buddhas as the teachers and preachers of the Buddhist or allied 
gospel or doctrines in different epochs ? 

This paper will be concluded with one or more pertinent observations. 
The first is that Rishabhadeva’s divine mission as described by a prose 
passage in the 4 Bhagavata Parana ’ (V — 3 — 21) was to point out the paths 
of righteousness (dharmas) to 4 V dtarasdnas 4 Sramands \ Rishis , and 
4 0 rdhvamanthins ’ all of which, the commentator, Sreedhara Swamin, seems 
to take as qualifying adjectives referring to a common noun understood. For, 
♦he interprets the first as 4 naked 5 , and then, to exclude the Pakhandins 
(evidently, the Digambaras) explains the next word 4 Sramands ’ as 4 Tapas- 
■ wins ’ (undergoing severe disciplinary course, or doing penance). The next 
word 4 Rishis 5 is explained as 4 Jndnins 5 (being possessed of true knowledge 
and wisdom), and the last 4 U rdhvamanthins ’ as practising, or pledged to, 
life-long celibacy. So, in his address to his sons, Rishabhadeva denounced 
worldliness, commended holy life leading to complete emancipation, and 
extolled true Brahmanhood. But considering their mutual tolerance, brother- 
hood, and respect (e.g., Rishabha and Buddha are invoked in Puranic prayers) ; 

* Vide under Panini VI— 3— 21 ( “ SJW ^1%!% ” ) 

t Vide under Ibid, XI— 4— 56 ( “ ” ) 



and considering the general application of the title of ‘ Sramana ’ to the Jaina 
and Buddhist ascetics, it may, with due deference to the orthodox interpreta- 
tion, be, respectfully, asked whether and why all the three sects the 
Brahmans, the Jains and the Buddhists— might not have been included in the 
wide field of Rishabhadeva’s missionary activities, and whether and why the last 
two should be excluded therefrom. He was preaching the high ideals common 
to all these three schools, and the context also is so very significant that this 
suggestion is unavoidable. The second is that Jainism preceded Buddhism 
in age as represented by their respective founders, Rishabhadeva and his 
grandson Simiati ; yet, they were closely related in origin, theory and practice. 
Further evidences are npt wanting. The words Buddha and Jiha are grouped 
as synonyms in Amara’s Lexicon, and Buddha is described as ‘ Jina-Suta ’ 
(Jina’s son) in the * Bhagavata Parana ’ (1—3—23). My last observation is 
that the commentator of “ Sankaravijaya” seems to divide the word 
‘ Pdkhctnda ’ into Pa (True knowledge) and Khanda (Destroyer) which ignores 
the Puranic tradition and is even at variance with it. 
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INDIAN NURSERY RHYMES. 

By C. Hayavadana Rao, Esq., B.A., B.L. 

— i ‘ i 

Europeans are pretty familiar with the poetry that their children delight in. 
But it is perhaps not quite so well-known that in India there is a large mass 
of oral literature of the same kind. Its popularity has. contributed not a little 
to its survival into our own times. The late Mr. Gover, a fine Tamil scholar 
and an enthusiast in folk-lore matters, who was unfortunately cut off in the 
prime of his life about 1871, made an attempt to collect it but how difficult 
the task proved to him may be gathered from what ^he has left on record. 
“ Considerable effort he says, “ has been expended in the vain attempt to 
gather such songs in all the Dravidian tongues. They are sung only by the 
women and are never written down. But a Hindu woman has an insuperable 
objection to permitting a European to know' aught of the internal economy 
of her house. The secrecy of domestic life, to which Sir H. S. Maine in 
his “ Village Communities ” draws marked attention, forbids that a stranger 
should ever be informed of anything so private as the mode in which a 
mother soothes her child to rest. I have heard women singing again and 
again but when they are asked to, repeat for our information what they have 
told the child, they pretend not to understand what we mean or, if this be 
impossible, declare that they have forgotten the rhymes.” These songs, if 
collected with assiduity, would fill a volume. A few may be considered here. 
One of the commonest is the well-known one of the “ Fingers Five ”, which 
may be thus rendered : — * 

Says the little finger, 

We shall eat the cake; 

Says the ring finger, 

Who is to pay for it; 

Says the middle finger, 

Let us contract a debt ; 

Says the forefinger, 

Who is to clear the debt; 

Says the thumb, 

Here am I, the little blackguard 
In the Coorg country the following is familiar : : — 

The little fingbr nail is small, 

The finger for the ring is gold ; 

The middle finger loveth coins, 

The fourth is called Kotera; 

The thumb Marutika, 

And both are gone for cheese, 
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Do not these recall the familiar lines : — 

This pig went to market, 

This pig staid at home, 

This pig had roast beef, 

This pig had none, 

And this one cried “ wee-wee ” ; 

All these songs are accompanied by the same action— the mother, elder 
sister or nurse pulling each tiny finger as she refers to it in the ‘song. Take 
this, again, which relates to our familiar friend, the crow : — 

Kav, Kav, sit here ; 

Chiev, Chiev, sit there ; 

Eat the seeds, drink the draught ; 
iVnd fly aw'ay “ burr 

With that may be compared the following on the crow’s wedding: — 

Call the crow’s sister ! 

When is the wedding ? 

To-morrow', or Sunday morn. 

All the kite’s young ones 
Perished in the stream. 

All the crow’s young ones 
Are searching for cheese. 

Another Coorg song, translated by Mr. Gover,. entitled the “ Doves 
Family ” goes — 

Cooing,# cooing, cooing dove ! 

How many young ones have you ? 

Five little ones I have hatched. 

Where are the little ones now ? 

On | strong bough I left them. 

I cannot see them on the bough, 

A crow has carried them off. 

The following is about little chickens 

An old story, an old story 1 
Clever Brahman, an old story ! 

What shall I pay? ... 

I know none. 

Little chickens ! little chickens ! 

* Sing me a song ! 

What can I sing? 

Pyong ! Pyong ! 
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Rain has many songs, for it is, perhaps, amongst the most impressive 
experiences of children all the world over. Little ones, dancing caper and 
crow in the drizzling rain, repeat over and over, in the Kanarese country . 


Rain is come, 

Oh ! Mallappa ! 
Unfold the umbrella 
Oh ! Koneri ! 


Compare with it the Marathi song : 

It rains ! it rains ! 

Talk away, talk away. 

Oh ! Oh ! Rain ! 

Rain ! Rain ! Rain ! 

I give you a pice 
Rain ! Rain ! Rain ! 


A Tamil couplet goes : — 

Sunshine go! rain come! 

Rain go ! sunshine come ! 

Coorg children sing : — * 

While Benga praises thee 
And Padi sings, to thee, 

Stop, rain, stop. 

A noteworthy rhyme is that connected with the “ Lost Hands” 
which runs thus : — 

. Where are the hands gone ? 

They are gone behind the door, 

What did the door give ? 

It gave a pot. i 

What did you with the pot ? 

Poured water to the flow r er-tree. 

What did the flower-tree give ? 

It gave flowers. 

What did you with the flowers ? 

Worshipped God with it. 

What did God give ? 

Hands ! Hands ! Hands ! 

The following song is a very popular one with Telugu children round 
Madras 
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Pound, Pound, the excellent rice, 

Fill, fill, the bag brimful, 

Let’s to Kanchi, to (behold) the festival there, 

The bag is gone, Oh ! Raghava ! 

The bag is gone, Oh ! Raghava ! 

“ Kanchi ” is the famous place of pilgrimage known now* as Conjeeveram 
and “ Raghava” is a term of ejaculation after the deity at Tiruvallur. 

A common mode of silencing Hindu children is to give them a long and 
vivid account of a marriage. The three important things in a Hindu marri- 
age are music, dinners and the distribution of betel and areca-nuts to the 
guests. A well-known Tamil nursery rhyme goes : — 

At Ammakutti’s marriage, 

Music plays in the Temple, 

Dinners are at their houses, 

And betel and nuts are in the bazaar, 

which satirises an ill-conducted marriage with great force. Not even the 
poorest Hindu’s marriage is so bad as that. Of all relations, the maternal 
uncle is reckoned the most important amongst the Hindus of Southern India. 
He plays a very prominent part in their marriages, being entitled to the hand 
of his sister’s daughter, if he is himself unmarried, and if not, to the right of 
disposing of her according to his own desire. He is also entitled, when the 
girl is given to an outsider, to the bride-price. He, therefore, figures con- ' 
spicuously in the nursery songs of the Hindus, who make their children 
pronounce 44 uncle ” and “ aunt ” very early in their lives. Take the follow- 
ing which is quite a familiar one amongst the Kanarese people : — 

Uncle ! uncle ! 

Stealer of cakes ! 

In the bazaar, 

Stealer of nuts ! 

In the house, 

Stealer of wife ! 

Compare with it the following one* current amongst the Mahratta 
Brahmans of the South : — 

Bow, bow, my child, \ 

Uncle is coming, 

A cocoanut half 
He is bringing, 

Aunt comes 

And snatches it away! 



1?R A V AN CORE KINGS IN EPIGRAPHY. 
By A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar, Esq., B:A., M.R.A.S. 


Etymologically, the word ‘history’ means inquiry or research for knowledge 
in the widest sense, and it therefore primarily connoted only an investigation, 
not a narrative. But later on, when * history’ acquired the significance of a 
study of events and a record of what happened, the names and doings of- 
individuals, royal and otherwise, came to constitute the most important of the 
facts that went to make up the rudimentary history of a nation. With the 
development, however, of historiography as a science, the several aspects of 
the life of a nation were given prominence — political, religious, sociological, 
economical, etc., according to the taste and capacity of the several writers on 
the subject. 

One of the prolific sources from which the ancient history of India can 
be collated is the sacred literature, especially the Puranas, which in their 
present swollen recensions are encyclopaedias of all conceivable forms of 
tradition, myth and fable. But Mr. Pargiter has, in his Ancient Historical 
Tradition and Dynasties of the Kali Age, ably vindicated their utility for the 
reconstruction of ancient history, by a judicious use made of the material 
contained in them. In attempts of this sort, great care has necessarily to be 
exercised to weed out the parasitical growths, which the imagination has 
managed to graft onto the slender historical trunk. 

Next comes the mass of secular literature, which is also an important 
mine of raw material ; but even here the historical data are very often 
completely superimposed by the earth and debris of romance and fable. In 
the case of panegyrical works, historical accuracy played but a secondary 
role with the obsequious poets, whose theme was the glorification of their 
respective patrons and who therefore drew largely from their own 
imagination in lauding their heroes, or rather victims, in terms more or less 
imaginary and hyperbolical. A petty chieftain, who got a gratuitous lift to 
the status of a samrdt, was compared to a Meru in wealth, a Dharmaraja in 
patience, an Arjuna in archery and a very Harischandra in integrity ! The 
puppet king Sadasiva of the declining Vijayanagara Dynasty, who was per- 
haps afraid of even his bath-tub was a veritable Lord of all the four oceans — 
the northern included ! — (purva-paschima-dakshina-uttara-samudrddhipati) 
and an insignificant chief too timorous to say ‘boo’ to a goose, was, in the 
inflated language of the eulogist, a terrible pahchdnana (lion) in slaughtering 
his enemy herds. The work of pruning has therefore to be done on a large 
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scale, before one can get at the historical fruit hidden underneath the poetic 
verbiage, of such panegyrical ‘ wishing trees 

There are again a few late w r orks purporting to be quasi-historical chroni- 
cles, but their number is small. In them also it may be noticed that the 
Indian mind has not divested itself of its love of romance and that their 
value is vitiated by the introduction of irrelevant and often erroneous matter, 
without any respect for historical or chronological sequence. This tendency 
is well illustrated by the Keralolppatti , which imports an Anegundi Krishna- 
raya of Vijayanagar to the rescue of the bewildered Brahmans of Kerala in the 
middle of the fifth century A.D. ! The materials from such narratives of 
doubtful age and veracity have, therefore, to be utilized with' caution ; but, in 
spite of glaring errors, a few points of interest are now’ and then gatherable 
from them. 

Another source of information for the history of India is contained 
in the narratives of foreigners — Europeans, Chinese and Arabs — w’ho had 
sojourned in India as diplomats, scholars, commercial travellers or enterprising 
missionaries, and who had recorded in writing their own observations on the 
manners and customs of the people, and other contemporary events. Some 
undiscriminating authors there have also been among them w T ho have 
collected together all sorts of cock-and-bull stories; but barring these, the 
foreigners’ accounts have been found to be generally reliable except where they 
have included information, tingeci with a religious bias or uncritically collected 
from mere hearsay. 

Last and most important of all, has to be mentioned the help afforded by 
records on stone and copper ; but epigraphy has its own limitations both of 
time and subject-matter. Inscriptions have, however, the great advantage of 
being contemporary documents of the events they record and this feature adds 
much to their historical accuracy ; but even with regard to them, the dangers 
resulting from indifferent calligraphy and intentional forgery have to be guarded 
against. Epigraphs are generally copied on stone and copper from written 
facsimiles and it sometimes happens that unintentional errors are perpetrated 
by an indifferent or unlettered engraver. Epigraphical forgeries are also not 
uncommon, and any interested party equipped with a copper sheet beaten 
to the proper shape, an engraving tool and a smattering of the documentary 
* style could fabricate a record, and if he was also posted w ? ell with certain his- 
torical details and had paid some attention to palaeographical intricacies, his 
handicraft could easily defy detection. Though such cases are fortunately rare, 
great care and discretion have nevertheless to be used in accepting doubtful data. 

In their subject-matter also, these inscriptions are disappointing, as they 
relate mostly to temple endowments, etc., and it is only as a secondary piec^ 

n 
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of information that the name of the reigning king of the period is given, 
coupled, in some rare instances, with specific Saka or Kali dates. These 
meagre details thus found scattered here and there have to be garnered with 
all care ; for, whatever enlarged view may be taken of the scope of history, a 
chronological groundwork is an essential requisite. Epigraphy is, in this 
respect, of very great service, bony and angular it may be to outward 
appearance, but quite an indispensable sirrdl (assistant) to the historical 
mason. 

Travancore, where timber was largely used in temple architecture, is 
somewhat poor in early lithic records ; but such records as have till now been 
examined, disclose the names of a number of kings, which would otherwise have 
been lost in oblivion. There are a few ga*ps here and there, sortie large and 
some small, and several known kings are also absent from the appended list, 
because they have not been represented in the lithic records. The figures in 
the second column represent the English equivalents of the Kqllam dates 
actually found in the inscriptions, and do not specify the lengths of the reign 
of the several kings. But incomplete though this list happens to be at present, 
it has its own value as the preliminary peg-markings of a historical ‘ survey 


Names of Kings 

Dates 

Ayyanadigal-Xiruvadi 

[c. 870] • 

Rama-Tiruvadi 

[c. 900] 

Vallabhan-Kodai 

974-91 

Govarddhana-Marttandavarman ... 

992-10-16 

Vikkiraman . 

1102 

Vira-Keralavarman 

1125-26 

Kodai-Keralavarman ... 

1145-51 

Vira Ravivarman 

Vlra Udayamarttandavarman, 

1161 

s.a. Kodai-Marttandavarman 

1184-89 or 1189-96 ' 

Vira Ramavarman-Tiruvadi, 

s.a . Vira Manikanthan-Ramavarman 

Vira Ra man- Kerala varman, 

* 

1196-97 

s.a * Vira Devadaran-Keralavarman 

Vira Ravi- Kerala varman, 

s.a. Vira Keralavarman-Tiruvadi 

1209-15 

1217-37 

Vira Padmanabha-Marttandavarman-Tiruvadi, 
s.a. Vira Ravi- Udayamarttandavarman 
Umadevi of Kupaka married 

1251-52 

Yadava Jayasimha-Vira Kerala I 

... 
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Names of Kings 

Dates 

Ravivarman-Kulasekhara Sahgramadhlra 

Vlra Udayamarttandavarmari-Tiruvadivar 

1299-1313 

alias Vlra-Pandyadeva 

1313-16 

Ravi-Ravivarman 

1372 

Adityavarman Sarvanganatha 

Marttandavarman, 

1374 

s.a. Vlra Kerala-Marttandavarman 

1403-34 

Vira Rama-Marttandavarman 

1439 

Senbaga- Adityavarman 

1463-64 

Vira Ravi-Ravivarman 

1465 

Vira Rama-Ramavarman 

1471-79 

Marttandavarman 

1480 

Adityavarman 

1484 

Jayasimha Vira Keralavarman II ... 

1496 

Vmk. Bhv.^ U dayamartta nda varman 

1517-35 

Vmk. Bhv. Ravivarman 

1537 

Sakalakalai Marttandavarman 

1541 

Vmk. Bhv. Rama varman 

1541-47 

Vmk. Bhv. Vira Keralavarman 

1545 

Ravi-Kulasekhara-Perumal 

1555 

Ymk. Bhv. Vira Keralan 

1558 

Adityavarman 

1559 

Vira Udayamarttandavarman-Tiruvadi 

1571 

Ravivarman 

1587 

Vmk. Bhv. Ramavarman 

1579 

Vlra Ravi-Ravi varman- Kulasekhara 

1598-1606 

Vira Marttanda-Ravi varman 

1606 

Unni-Kerala ... ... ... 

1616 

Vira Ravivarman 

1623-46 

Vira Ravi-Ravivarman 

1655-59 

Vlra Keralavarman 

1696 

Ramavarman ... ... ... 

... 

Balamarttandavarman 

Balaramavarman 

1729-44 

s.a. Ramavarman Kulasekharaperumal 

1760-70 


* Vmk. Bhv.==Venru-man-konda Bhutalavlra* 
6 



THE DATE OF THE ARTHASASTRA. 

By A. Rangasvami Sarasvati, Esq., B.A. 


The Punjab Sanskrit series has published the Arthasastra of Kautilya or 
Kautalya under the able editorship of Doctors J. Jolly and R. Schmidt. The 
edition contains a valuable introduction extending to about fifty pages, dealing 
with such topics as the contents of the work, its relation to other works of 
about the period quoting from and quoted by the Arthasastra and its date. 
In this discussion they come to the conclusion that Chanakya, the Prime 
Minister of Chandragupta is probably “ a figure of pure mythology as he is 
not mentioned in the Greek Reports concerning Sandrakottas and as Hema- 
chandra relates very marvellous stories about him 

Again they say, “ The Arthasastra considering its close alliance with the 
Kamasutra is not likely to have been composed more than a century earlier 
at most” (p. 29). If then, the fourth century A.D. be taken as the 
probable date of the Kamasutra, the Arthasastra might have been composed 
in the previous century. The most original and telling argument in fixing the 
date of the Aithasastra is the philological argument. To quote their own 
words, “Thus the Arthasastra refers to Alchemy (n. 12) which was a late 
growth on the tree of Indian Science and makes frequent use of the late term 

Sulba foi copper, c.g., in the compound “ Sulbadhatu-sastra, the science 
of the metal called Sulba , also of the term Suruhga or Suranga, which is 
probably derived from Syrinz, a Greek Hellenistic word often occurring in the 
description of a siege in Polybius and Diodorus.” This and some other less 
convincing arguments lead the authors to fix the third century A.D. as the 
period of the composition of the Arthasastra. 

. . Is the resemblance of the selected words to their supposed Hellenistic 
originals so complete as to preclude any other theory as to the origin of these 
words ? Both the words appear direct imports from the Dravidian languages. 
The forms in which they are found in the latter seem nearer than the 
Hellenistic ^ words. The word Sulba is ^ very closely connected with the 
Diavidian Seppu, or Sembu or colloquial Sombu meaning copper. The word 
is found in that sense in both classical as well as modern Tamil. The cognate 
languages Telugu and Kannada also have the word in the same form with no 
change. Sembu in later periods becomes Chembu in both these latter 
languages Although the further derivation of this root is lost sight of in the 
Telugu and Kannada Grammars, ancient Tamil Grammar has preserved some 
clue to it. According to it the word Sembu is derived from Sembon. The 
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word can be split up into its parts, Sem plus Pon. The word £ "Pon 5 which 
in modern Tamil means gold seems in ancient Tamil to have merely connoted 
the idea of a metal generally. From it are derived all the words denoting- 
other metals in Tamil. Thus “Sem plus Pon~ “ Sempon, Vel plus Pon= 
Velpon and Irum plus Pon = Irumbon. Sempon means red metal, Velpon 
means white metal, Irumbon means black metal. These words signify 
respectively copper, silver and iron. 

Now the word Surahga is found in exactly the same form in all the three 
chief Dravidian languages, Tamil, Kannada and Telugu. Surahga in all these 
languages means a mine. The use of the two words Sulba and Suranga is very 
rare in Sanskrit literature and nobody claims that these words were borrowed 
into the Dravidian languages from Sanskrit. Nor is it likely that these Dra- 
vidian words are borrowed from the Hellenistic languages, or from reading 
the works of Polybius or Diodorus by the ancient Dravidians or Aryans, 
Again it should be noted that the word Surahga is not a literary word in all 
the three principal Dravidian languages, but belongs to the spoken dialect 
even to-day. In the circumstances it is much more unlikely that the words 
were borrowed from the Greek unto the Dravidian languages. 

Another chief argument for disbelieving that the Arthasastra did not be- 
long to the period of the first Maurya is the numerous and glaring discrepan- 
cies between Megasthenes, the Greek Ambassador at Chandragupta’s Court 
and the Arthasastra. But it is very highly doubtful if Megasthenes can be 
taken as giving a correct or even an approximate account of the Indian socie- 
ty and politics of the time. The editors themselves have shown how the 
account of Megasthenes does not represent the actual condition of India of 
his time and this is attributed “ to some extent to the idealizing tendencies 
of the Greek writer, who was anxious to present the life and manners of the 
Indians in a very favourable light”. 

The Arthasastra represents Indian metallurgy in a very developed stage 
and also refers to various processes of Indian Alchemy. Regarding this point 
the editors quote the authority of Dr. Roy’s History of Hindu Chemistry. He 
had attributed Hindu Chemistry to a Greco-Syriac source and to the third 
century AT). But the reasons which led Dr. Roy to fix the third century for 
Indian Alchemy and the Syrian source do not exist in the case of the Artha- 
sastra. The latter work does not mention either Ruma (Rome) or Phirangas 
(Franks) or Mlecchas (Barbarians). Surely if the Arthasastra had been 
available before his writing his valuable work Dr. Roy would have quoted the 
Arthasastra for the earlier development of Indian Alchemy. 

Leaving now the consideration of the opinions of the editors as to the 
date of the Arthasastra, a small point should be mentioned here that might be 
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quoted for the late origin of the work which is not noticed by them. Kautalya 
quotes and refers toin many points as his predecessor the opinions of brihaspati, 
an earlier writer on the Arthasastra. A Brihaspati is mentioned in several 
Jain works as a voluminous writer who wrote on the Charvaka Philosophy and 
to have lived in the court of a Satavahana of Pratishtana. Here he is said 
to have been the contemporary of three other famous authors and Sastrakaras, 
Kapila of the Sankhya sutras, Atreya, the Ayurvedasamhitakara, and Pancha- 
la, the Babhraviya of the Kamasutras. But it requires to be proved before- 
hand whether this agnostic Brihaspati of the Satavahana’s court is the same 
as the Arthasa-strakara. Or can it be that the agnostic philosopher of 
Satavahana’s court was merely given a second name (?TT TTFcPC) after Brihas- 
pati, the agnostic philosopher mentioned in the Ramayana, Mahabharata 
and other ancient works ? 

The arguments that Kautalya did not live in the time of Chandragupta 
because he does not mention his capital Pataliputra and Megasthenes does 
not mention him and later authors like Hemachandra narrate marvellous 
reports about him are not convincing. The non-mention of Pataliputra cannot 
be an argument either for or against the historicity of Chanakya and much 
more marvellous stories are narrated by Indian story-writers about many 
other famous characters, so much so, that it is unnecessary to narrate them 
here. So far there does not seem to be anything to prove that Chanakya 
was not a historical person or that he did not live in the Mauryan court. 



WHETHER SHRIMAT VYAS WAS A CONTEMPORARY 
OF THE PERSIAN PROPHET ZOROASTER ? 

By V. H. Vader, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

( Continued from last issue.) 


The present is the thirty-third called %PPTf. In the of every 

of this Kalpa, the glorious Vishnu assumed the incarnation of JTfTgFT and 
illustrious siW TTcf of The several Vyasas beholding the diminution of 

the prowess and energy of mankind they for their behoof divided the Vedas 
into various divisions. They then instructed either their sons or pupils, each 
getting one Veda. In the table that appeared in the last issue, the first column 
shows the serial number of the gjq^T ; the second column the name of the 
the incarnation of Vishnu ; the third column gives the name of the 
place where the HflUFT practised penance. The fourth column mentions 
the names of the several incarnations of JpSTNfo called and the last 

gives the names of the sons of, or the pupils of, the or The 

Vishnu and other Puranas have not treated this subject so clearly as the 
Vayu-Purana has done. In 3T3T 3, 3 the Vishnu-Purana says: — In the 

(f.e., the current manwantar) in every Dwapar age the Rishis 
divided the Vedas twenty-eight times and accordingly twenty-eight Vyasas 
have passed away who divided the Vedas in respective periods into four. The 
names of several Vyasas given by Vishnu-Purana tally in general with those 
given above. In Vishnu-Purana himself has narrated the history. He 

says : — “ The twenty-fifth Vyasa was JOTtR my father ; and I was of the twenty- 
sixth period. I was succeeded by in the twenty-seventh qqrq (period).” 

After this it is stated that the Vyasa of the twenty-eighth period was 
son of mlAK. 

Twenty-fifth 1 

| j These three Vyasas seem to be the 

Twenty-sixth WI 1- contemporaries of the Mahabharata 

I war or Shri Krishna period. 

Twenty-eighth RFT 

The name of the twenty-seventh one as given by Vishnu-Purana is while 

cji^ic n gives it as Jatukarnya. 

This siTcpo# belonged to the family of qTW. This name is also a patro- 
nymic and so there were several of the name. is said to have taught 

(twenty-eighth Vyasa) the Vedas and Purana (<Trg I. 144) and he is 
described as Vyasa’s ( ttP-R ) predecessor as regards the Veda. Mr. Pargitter 



thinks that the above list of the successive Vyasas in the twenty-eight Dwa- 
oara5 of this jrrr is a fanciful one. We find these lists in the following as 
well as in the 315, chapter twenty-three, quoted above : 



II. 

35. 

116-125. 

T2R 

I. 

7. 

12-18. 


I. 

52. 

1-8. 


About the offsprings of qRRrf, son of fig, there is much confusion. 

Brahma and Agni Puranas say they were the Shakas. If so, they lived outside 
India. Bhagawat Purana says they developed into the Brahmans 

(vide WRRf IX. 2, 19-22). The last of the Agniveshyas was 
famed as cRRR and from him sprang the family of the Agniveshyayan Brah- 
mans. In his chapter on “Certain post-Vedic Teachers”, Judge Pargitter 
(. Ancient Hindu Historical Tradition, p.324) says Contemporary with 
were T3R5, king ScrTfurtRR and -^-fppolr (vide VI. 2. 1). 

This %cl%g had a son begotten of his wife by a disciple at his request, 
called 3TTWT ( vide Mahabharat 3gppR3T v RR RH). 

It is important to note that this the twenty-seventh Vyasa and 

teacher of the next fRnfq-RR, receives the name of SRRvR in the list of 
Vyasas given by Vishnu-Purana. 

Now regarding the word =BR the RRtR has enumerated the word as a 
name for a ^RT or a composer of Vedic verses. 

The word 3IR occurs in Rig. VIII. 6. 9. L 

* r> 

The word 3>R means 3RT or a i.e., hymn reciters. 

At any rate we are justified in holding that 3R^?fjR means literally an 
ancient reciter of hymns. Dr. Abinas Chandra in his ‘ Rigwedic India ’, 
p. 141, says : — 

“ Some of the nomadic Aryan tribes were also called by the name of 
Sarpas (serpents) and Garudas (eagles) on account of their constant move- 
ment and migratory habits. In the grPRsflfR we find mention made of a 
Rishi of the Sarpa tribe who was called Arbuda and presided at a sacrifice 
held by the Brahmanas (tr. RfR VI. 26. 1). ‘ In the Mahabharat we find the 
name of a Rishi whose name was Jaratkaru and who married the sister of 
Vasuki, the king of the Sarpas.” Pliny informs us that a tribe called 
Sarpara resided near the Oxus or R. |gfRT which in its westward course 
flow's through the Districts of Koondooz, and Balkh in the northern frontiers 
of Afghanistan. Koondooz was known in the times of Panini by the name of 
%g and Balkh is the srRffa of the Mahabharat, so named probably after 
the name of Piince Balhik, its first ruler, the son of Pratip, the brother 
of Shantanu and uncle of Bhishma. 
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This STTcft^fr^T is mentioned in ^rqqqr XII. 9. 3. 1-3. 

Besides the Gaiudas and Sarpas or Nagas there were other nomadic 
Indo-Aryan tribes under the name of Yiyavaras (literally, wanderers). A sage 
of that tribe whose name was « married the beautiful sister of Vasuki, 
the king of the Nagas or serpents. The issue of this union was the great 
sage Astika who played a very important role in the Sarpasatra of King 
Janamejaya, grandson of Now several important questions simul- 

taneously strike us : 

1st : — Whether the twenty-seventh Vyasa named of the jatu- 

karnya family is the same personage who married the sister of the Sarpa king 
Vasuki ? 

2nd : — Whether Astika, the issue from the union of and Vasuki’s 

sister, who played the most important part in the of Raja janamejaya 

is referred to in the Zendavesta or other ancient literature ? 

3rd : — If so, what will be the rational meaning of the allegorical tradi- 
tion of the of Raja a memory of which is so studiously preserved 

by all the Puranas ? 

4th : — This story of is given as a sequel to the legend of Kashyapa 

and his two wives and r%ffcrr in the Astika qq of Adi Parva. This occupies 
thirteenth to fifty-eighth chapters of the Adi Parva. Is it possible to make 
out the intention of Shri Vyasa in connecting the Garuda legend with the 
birth and exploits of the renowned Astika Rishi ? 

5th : — What does the allegory contained in the Garuda myth really 
signify ? 

Regarding the of King Janamejaya we may remark that the Sarpas, 
who were thrown into the sacrificial fire, were descendants of one of the five 
races of men mentioned as rfe 5RT : in VI Part of the m|FI. The 

Rishi Arbuda was one of the sons of w>g. These Sarpas form a constituent 
part of the Aryan idea of the five races of man : — and 
FPR. To them Agni was nothing but the culinary or sacrificial fire as 
actually seen. The Sarpas were inferior Aryas or rather excommunicated 
Aryas. The story of the serpent Rishi Arbuda as given in the ir. runs 

as follows : — Once upon a time the Dewas held a sacrificial session in the 
Sarvacharu. 'They were unsuccessful in destroying the evil effects of the sin 
as their procedure of the Sattra was wrong. The serpent Rishi Arbuda, son 
of Kashyapa and Kadru, who was also a seer of Vedic hymns said to the 
Devas : — “ The Hotar amongst you has, by mistake, omitted to perform one 
ceremony.” Dewas replied : — “ Well let it be done.” At every midday 
libation, Arbuda then came forth (from his cave), approached them and recited 
mantra over the Gnfv&s or Sonia squeezing stones, Thenceforward the 
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Dewas following the instructions of Arbuda repeat spells similarly at ever 
midday libation. 

The path by which this serpent Sage used to go when coming from h 
cave is now known by the name ^EPTW (at the sacrificial compound). 

The Rig. I. 24-3 and Rig. X. 175 are seen by Arbuda Rishi and Rig. } 
94 by Jar at Kama , one of the serpent tribe also. This name may be perhai 
same as These and Rig. X. 76 very likely formed a portion of the s< 

called The 1-10 is of opinion that this Veda came from tl 

east and further states that the above four hymns did not formerly fon 
part of the Rig. Dr. Martin Hang says that these may be very ancien 
The deity of all the four is WJT : (pressing stones). 

Dr. MacDonnell (p. 106) in his Vedic mythology says : — 

“The usual name for pressing stones is Adri or Gravan. The stone 
are also respectfully called Asna (Rig. VII. 2-2), '^TT^T (Rig* HI* 36. 7) an 
qftrfi vmi (Rig. X. 94. 1). 

The pressing of Soma by means of stones was the usual method in tl 
period of Rig. Rut the extraction of the juice by mortar and pestle, whic 
is also sanctioned by ritual texts, was already known to the Rig. I. 28. !• 
and as this method is in use among the Parsis, it may go back to the I n d« 
Iranian age.” On page 154, “ Gravan also Adri are deified in three hymi 
of Rigveda X. 96, 76 and 175.” 

Further on p. 152 MacDonnell says : — 

The most common animal form applied in this way is the serpent (Ah 
Av. Azhi). 

The first born of the serpents is Vritra or Ahi. 

The plural of the word is occasionally used to express a race of demon 

Rig. IX. 88-4 | of whom the Ahi is the first born. 

„ X. 139-6 j Vide Rig, I. 32. 3-4. 

In later Samhita the Sarpas are found as a class of semi-divine beinj 
besides the Gandharvas and others. They are spoken of as being in cart 
air and heaven. 

Vide V. S. 13. 6 

T. B. 3, 1. 1. 7 RtRFT mm* 

They are often mentioned in the A. V. 6, one hymn of which 11-9 
sometimes interpreted as an invocation of certain serpent divinities. 

In A. G, S. 3. 4. 1, these divinities are represented by the man-tige 
(V. S. 30-8; S. B. 13. 2. 4. 2) and by the Nagas, human beings in appearan 
but m reality serpents, which are first , mentioned under this name in tl 
Sijtras. It does not seem likely that the later serpent worship had ai 
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connection with the myth of the Vritra serpent but in development w 
probably due rather to the influence of the Aborigines, b or on the one hai 
there is no trace of it in Rig. and on the other it has been found prevailii 
very widely among the Non-Aryan Indians. The Aryans doubtless foui 
the cult extensively diffused among the natives when they spread over Ind 
the land of the serpents. 

Col. Tod in his Annals of Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 56, says about the ra 
of Sarpas or Nagas as follows: — 

“ The direct line of Jarasandh terminated in twenty-three descei 
with Ri pun jay. 

“ Shunaka, his minister, killed him and his line terminated in fifth gene: 
tion with 

“ After him a new race entered India led by a conqueror term 
T%3flw from Shes Nag Desa who ascended the Pandu throne and whose li 
terminated in ten descents with of spurious birth. Last prince v 

also named Bykyat. 

“ Shes Nag means figuratively the country of the cc head of the Snake 
Nag, Tak, or Takshak being synonymous and I conclude it to be the abc 
of the ancient Scythic, Tochari of Strabo, the Tak-i-uks of the Chinese, I 
Tajuks of the present day of Turkistan. The race appears to be the sa: 
with that of Turushka (of the Puranas) who ruled on the Arverma (1 
Araxes) in Saca Dwipa or Scythia.” 

Further Col. Tod says that “ the Emperor Chandragupta Maui 
belonged to the same Takshak race In the it is mentioned tl 

Prince who w’as paramount, conquered of the Taksh 

Turushka or Snake race and brought with him the population of Mahistr 
and founded in the north of India on his expulsion from his domini< 

on the Narbuda. 

“ The or Snake race here alluded to will hereafter engage our att 
tion. The names of animals in early times, planets and things inanimate, 
furnished symbolic appellations for various races. In the Bible we find 
fly, the bee, the ram, to describe the Princes of Egypt, Assyria and Macedon 
here we have the snake, horse, monkey, bear, etc. The snake of Taksl 
race was one of the most extensive and earliest of Higher Asia and celebra 
in all its extent and to which I shall have to recur hereafter. 

“ In the Ramayan, it is stated that the sacrificial horse was once stc 
by a serpent (Takshak) assuming the form of Anant. 

* *r. Tft. — f^r u 


7 



On p. 61 Col. Tod further says : 

“ Let us compare the origin of the Tartars and Moguls as given bj 
Abulgazi with the races of the Puranas. 

Mogul (Tartarian Patriarch) 

i 

Ogz, the founder of the races of those nor 
| them regions called Tartar & Mogul 

j l 

Kiun Ay 

(sun) (moon)^ 

Ayu is a well-known lunar ancestor (Tartars all claim from Ayu) 

Juldus 

I 

Hyu (first of the race of the kings of China) 
Elkhan, 9th from Ayu, had two sons 


Kaian Nagas 

Whose descendants people all Tartary. 

“ From Kaian — Jungeezkhan claimed descent. 

“Naga was probably the founder of the Takshak or Snake race of the 
Puranas and Tartar genealogies of the Tak-i-uk Moguls of De Guines. 

“ Sarpa and Naga are Sanskrit names for a snake or serpent, the emblem 
of Budha or Mercury. The Naga race, so well-known to India, the Takshak 
or Tak-i-uks of Scythia, invaded India about six centuries B.C. 

Scythians had their abodes on the Araxes (the Arverma of the Pur anas). 
Their origin was from a virgin born of the Ella of the shape of a woman 
from the waist upwards and below a serpent. 

“ Jupiter had a son by her named Scythes. He had two sons Pallas 
and Napas (Qu. the Nagas or Snake race of the Tartar genealogy?)” 

On page 63, Vol. I, Col. Tod says 

“As the Sacae, Gete, Aswa and Takshak are names which have crept in 
amongst our thirty-six Royal races common with others also to early civiliza- 
tion m Europe, let us seek further ancient authority on the original abodes.” 

Strabo says:— “ All the tribes east of the Caspian are called Scythic. All 
tnbes are nomadic. But of these nomads the best known are the Asi, the 
Pasiani, Tachari, Sacaranli who took Bactria from the Greeks. Asi is the 
Ashwa race while Tachari is the Takshak or Turushka races of Saca Dwipa.” 
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Mr. Pinkerton in his splendid work “ On Goths ”, VoL II, p, 94, and sequel, has 
discovered Sakitia though he does not give his authority (D’Anville) for the 
Saca-Dwipa of the Puranas. “Sakitai, a region at the fountains of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes styled Sakita from Saca. ” [D’Anville — Ancient Geography .] 

Further Col. Tod has remarked : — 

4 ' While the Takshak or Tak-i-uks may probably be discovered in the 
Tajuks still in his ancient haunts : the Transoxania and Chorasnia of Classic 
authors ; the Mawar-Ulnehr of the Persians; the Turan, Turkistan or Tocha- 
ristan of native Geography ; the abode of Tachari, Takshak or Turushka 
invader of India described in the Puranas and existing inscriptions.” 

In the Atharva Veda we find several hymns about the Nagas, serpents 
and Takshak. The most important of these is Book VIII. 10 which is a glo- 
rification of the mystical abstraction Viraj ; R.V. X. 90. 5 says that she is 
born from Purusha (the primeval male). 

VIII. 10. Verse 28 : “ She mounted up and came to other people : her 

dear calf was Kubera.” 

VIII. 10. Verse 29: “ She mounted up, she came unto the serpent. 

The. serpent called her, Venomous: Come hither. 

“ Her calf was Takshak, Visatas’ offspring : a bottle gourd supplied a 
milking vessel. 

“ Iravan’s offspring Dhritarashtfa milked .her and from her udder drew 
forth only poison. 

“ That poison quickens and supports the serpents : he who knows this 
becomes a meet supporter.” 

VIII. 10. Verse 31: “The knowledge and the mere wish or thought 
without any external action would be sufficient to counteract the deadliest 
poison. ” 

VIII. 10. Verse 33 : “The same knowledge enables a man to poison his 
enemy secretly. *frRT^ was a chief Naga called TCRcb” 

ch. 57, mentions several families of serpents burnt to death in 
the memorable Sarpa Sattra. The chief families were (1) (2) 

(3) TCqd (4) (5) In the same Parva (chapter 35) Souti gives 

a list of the important m and families. He says m was the first born 
of these. 

Nahusa was also one of these. Regarding him A.V. XX, 36. 10 :~— 

“ Give us confirmed prosperity, Oh Indra, vast and exhaustless for the 
foes subduing, strengthen here — with the Aryas hate and Dasas and let the 
arms of sfgsps be mighty.” 

* Arjuna is saicj to have married a daughter of a Nag of this family. 
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In a note on this Prof. Griffith ssys t- Naims were a people appa,. 
e„th distinct iron, the five Aryan tnbes #«r mUtom filers on or near 
th Indus. The St. Petersburg Lexicon explarns the word as meanrng rae » 
eenerallv but with the special sense of strangers or nerghbours. 

S From this it is clear that these Nahupas must be the people of the ser. 
pen. race called Nahusas after their original forefather, the Nahoga Sa pa or 
Draco. The Nahusas in the hymn cannot poss.bly mean here the subjects 

of the Emperor Nahu?a of the Lunar Race. 

A.V. VIII. 8. 15. — This hymn consists of a series of imprecations direct- 
ed against a hostile army. “'I send them forth Gandharvas, Apsaras, Gods, 
Serpents, Fathers and Holy-men that they may strike the army dead. 

Here also serpents means a race of people who were m the army, and 
who were to fight against the hostile army of the foes of the Aryas. 

A.V. III. 26 and 27 are charms to win the favour of the seipents ot ail 


the regions under heaven. 

There in hymn 27 the speakers’ enemy is solemnly given over to the 
serpents for condign punishment. 

In both the serpents are addressed as powerful super-human beings. 

How if we carefully go through stories of and the birth of Astika 

we can safely draw the conclusion that the Sarpas or Nagas were a race of 
Aryan wanderers. That Vasuki was the king of the Sarpas while Takshaka 
was a prince of the Naga tribe. This Takshaka managed to take vengeance 
on Parikshit by poisoning him as he (P.) meanly insulted the revered Shamik 
Rishi by throwing a dead serpent round his shoulders when lie (Sh.) was 
practising penance. Takshak wickedly dissuaded the great Kashyap from 
approaching the cursed qqir%T and saving his life by the extraordinary pro- 
wess of his spells. 

Jaratkaru, the great sage, was a bachelor at this time and was rapidly 
growing into old age. He once saw his forefathers who belonged to the 
family of the Rishis named qRiqq in ^ a great pit suspended with their head 
downwards, as they, being childless, were almost thoroughly disappointed 
of attaining final absolution. He was commanded by them to marry and in 
accordance with their wishes he was married to the sister of Vasuki. Ela- 
patra, another chief of the Sarpa tribe, convinced Vasuki that the issue of this 
couple will save the Sarpas in future from being thrown into the sacrificia. 
fire of Raja Janamejaya. 

Astika, son of qRjqire, was brought up in his .childhood by his materna' 
uncle in his palace and he learnt the four Vedas with their supplemental 
books under the tutorship of the great sage fTPTq. turned out to be 

a great religionist and performed many a Vrata and penances while yet a 
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boy. He was ,bv nature very virtuous and God-fearing. He was respected 
everywhere even by the elders as the foremost and proficient sage amongst 
the Vedic scholars although he was young in age. 

I have here humbly to pray all orientalists whose special study lies in 
the field of old Arabic, Hebrew, Persian and Avesta Pahlvi literature, to 
make a very careful research and find out whether this sage Astika or the 
Sarpa Sattra by King Janamejaya is anywhere referred to. 

Regarding the etymological meaning of the word in ch. 40 of 

Adiparva, Souti explains it as follows : — SRI means emaciated condition and 
waste and ^ means extreme or utmost : one whose body was. reduced to a 
mere skeleton by severe penance. This interpretation is not satisfactory. 

We have, however, already given above the meaning of the word explain- 
ed by the Vedic etymologist, Yaska. He says the word means an 

ancient hymn reciter. ^ means in Vedas a Ritwij or a Karta. Karo 
means also carpenter ace to Amarkosh. Thus if’ STRpoq was merely a 
surname of the twenty-seventh Vyasa as given in Vayu and corroborat- 

ed by Vishnu Purana then, this may be in all probability the same personage 
as the one who married in his old age the sister of the serpent king V&suki, 
who was also named as Jarat-Karu. 

Thus if we agree with the above theory we may conclude that 

(1) Jaratkaru belonged formerly to the srnjJRoar family of the ; 

(2) he was appointed a sqrar after qRj^R; and was the twenty-seventh 

in order ; , # 

(3) he was the spiritual preceptor of the next and twenty-eighth 

a son of TO3R named fP^TRFT. This twenty-eighth Vyasa is the author 
of the srq which was further enlarged into the present Mahabharata; 

(4) One step forward and we may surmise that was the Vyasa 

who met the All-holy Iranian Prophet Zoroaster at Balkh during the reign 
of the Iranian Emperor Gustasp. 

(5) That* the of Raja Janamejaya was, in all probability, a massacre 

of the peopde of the several m and Naga races that inhabited the country 
round about the rivers Oxus and the Araxes. 

(6) The sage Astika, son of the Vyasa Jaratkaru Jatukarnya, diplomati- 
cally managed to bring about a treaty of mutual good-will between the Indo- 
Arvans under the rule of Raja Janamejaya and the hostile Arya wandering- 
hordes, surnamed Sarpas and Nagas, under the petty sovereigns, such as 
Vasuki, Takshak, Dhritarashtra, Kouravya and others. 
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History of Kerala* 

BV K. P. PADMANABHA MENON. 

[ Published by the Cochin Government Press.] 


IT is evident from a perusal of this volume that the author has given many years 
to research work, for he shows a close acquaintance with practically every book 
that deals with this part of India. Though he has presented a wealth of facts, he 
has not been tempted to draw many definite conclusions, perhaps a wise procedure 
in view of the fact that there is still a considerable amount of spade work to be 
done, before the materials necessary for a history of Kerala can be written. The 
method adopted by the author for setting forth the information he has derived 
from the study of the various sources is certainly an unusual one, and one that 
will probably not commend itself to serious workers. He has taken a series of 
letters written by one Jacobus Canter Vissher, a chaplain for several years in 
Cochin, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and deals with the various 
statements made therein, using each to serve as a peg for whatever facts he may 
have gathered in the course of his investigations. The result is a volume that 
has practically no sequence. The mention of a word in the letters leads the 
author to a discourse covering several pages. This is not satisfactory, and from 
the point of view of the student, such a method is hardly calculated to be helpful. 
But in. spite of this serious drawback to the volume, there is much that will prove 
of service in a study of the many interesting problems connected with the history 
of Kerala. 

Attention may be drawn to one or two of the ^questions discussed. The 
chapter devoted to National Assemblies is of special interest when serious efforts 
are being made to find suitable means of developing self-government in this 
country, along lines that are adapted to the conditions of the people. The author 
points out that these National Assemblies form a peculiar feature of the early 
political organization of Malabar. “ Tradition, as well as early records, so far as 
they are now extant, point unmistakeably to the fact that the early Brahmin 
oligarchy of Malabar was subject to the curb applied now and again by these 
national assemblies/ 5 ’ He points out, in detail, the various assemblies respon- 
sible for the government of the country, and of the Koottam or assembly of the 
Nad, he says “ It was a representative body of immense power, which, when 
necessity existed, set at naught the authority of the Raja and punished his 
ministers when they did unwarrantable acts. ” The full- story of the development, 
in the absence of certain records, cannot now be told, but the conclusion arrived 
at, is that “The highly artificial constitution of the assemblies, the rules by 



which they were worked and the means of punishment resorted to to enforce the 
attendance of its constituent members all point unmistakeably to a long-standing 
institution which acted as a strong weapon in the hands of the people to defend 
their rights and privileges against the unwarranted aggressions of royal authority. 5 ' 
The author appears to make good his case for the existence of such a feudal 
system as gave the people a real part in the government of the country. 

The earliest form of government in Malabar was republican, dominated over 
by the Brahmin theocracy. How this system was changed is stated in the follow- 
ing words: “ When the Brahmans found that their sacerdotal profession necessari- 
ly clashed with their secular and worldly aspirations, and that, for one reason or 
other, they could not carry on the government of the country satisfactorily, they, 
in conjunction with the people of Kerala, resolved at a Koottam or national 
assembly to elect a king, whose rule was to be limited to a term of twelve years. ” 
Any suggestion that a priesthood, having a strong hold on the political govern- 
ment of a country, would give up that power because it interfered with their 
religious duties, carries, on the surface, its own denial. History does not teach 
that the priesthood, in any country, readily gives up whatever temporal power it 
has grasped. The true explanation is doubtless the conclusion arrived at by the 
author. ‘ Facts and circumstances lead us to conclude that the alleged invitation 
to the Perumals to rule over Kerala by the Brahmins is but a euphemistic form of 
recording the undoubted historic fact of the conquest and subjugation of Malabar 
by the Chera, Chola, and Pandyan kings. JJ 

Much interest gathers around the question of PerumaTs alleged conversion to 
the Muhammadan faith. Though the legend has had considerable vogue, the 
evidence does not appear to support it. Mr. Menon has gathered a considerable 
amount of evidence against this view, and this will probably be regarded as decisive. 

The book contains a number of interesting engravings, and has an adequate 
index. 

A. R. S. 


The Mysore Archaeological Report 


THE Second Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department, to be published 
under the auspices of the University of Mysore, justifies the fears entertained at 
the time that, by its transfer, the Department was not likely to gain much. There 
were not sufficient funds forthcoming for extended tours of inspection. However, 
it is inexplicable how over half the amount sanctioned for repair and maintenance 
of several ancient monuments was not utilized during the year. 

It is regrettable that in spite of repeated efforts in that direction, and the. 
report of a committee, the repair and restoration work of the Halebid and Belur 
temples have not been going on satisfactorily ; it is greatly to be feared that 
further neglect may make any effective repairs impossible. 
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Of the thirteen Villases included in the deluded n.ontunenUi etuvey *»«**, 
„, r reference may be made to the win temples at Morale ,n the H.ssan Taluk, 
dedicated to the worship of Vishnu and Sivai tes.ifyina to the catholic, ty of 
' ew of the Hoysala Ruler,. A detailed description of the temples ,s to be found 
„ n pp. 6 to 9 of the Report under review. I. is gratifying to note tha the O, recto, 
s" commended its inclusion in the I Class of the List of Anc.ua. Monuments, 
as it is a tare specimen, comparable to tiro Morale temple m the Ch.tm.galu, 
Taluk in having the shrines dedicated to different sects owing their existence to 
th e bounty of one individual* 

• Under Protection of Monuments, it will be noticed that the Director rightly 
appeals to all executive officers of the State in the several Departments to include 
ancient temples in their jurisdiction during their itinerary and report on their con- 
dition whenever called for and we heartily join him in this appeal. Local officers 
and the people on the spot can render a great help to prevent deterioration of 
ancient monuments by timely report and petty clearance and repaii woikundei the 
general guidance and supervision of the Director of Archaeological Researches. 

Nagakumaracharita, Guruganaratnakara are among the works noticed in the 
Report, the former of which throws a flood of light on the history of the Nagas. 
124 new epigraphical records were collected and published and 50 coins examined 
during the year. 

Of the Archaeological Museum newly opened during the year, high hopes may 
legitimately be entertained. Karnataka Sabdanusasanam has already been noticed 
in these pages. 

The monograph on Halebid temple is still under preparation. May we hope 
it will be published soon ? 

S . 


Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India : 
“Kannada Poets mentioned in Inscriptions.” 

By T. T. Sharman. 


‘‘KANNADA Poets mentioned in Inscriptions”, by Mr. T. T. Sharman, a Kannadiga 
and a Mysorean, is a very welcome memoir to every lover of Kannada literature. 
We congratulate the author on this publication. The Memoir deals with some of 
the illustrious Kannada Poets of the 8th to 15th century A.D., the material being' 
collected from the Inscriptions collected in the Madras Presidency, like the 
Sasana Padya Manjari in Mysore, and as such serves as a useful supplement to 
the Lives of the Kannada Poets, published by Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar. 
This brochure in the xArchseological Survey of India series may be confidently 
expected to be the forerunner of other equally brilliant works under the distin- 
guished editorship of Rao Sahib H. Krishna Shastry. 


S. M. S. 



The Indian Historical Quarterly, June 1925. 


THE above Quarterly has been recently started under the able and distin- 
guished editorship of Dr. Narendranath Law, who, by his valuable historical 
publications, has placed the students of India’s past under a great obligation. 

The Journal contains numerous valuable and interesting articles contributed 
by distinguished writers. In his article “ Rama Raya, Regent of Vijayanagar”, 
Professor Heras, that indefatigable student of Indian History, throws fresh light 
on the history of the “Never-to-be-forgotten Empire”. The 4 Bhasa Problem’ 
differently discussed by three gentlemen deserves careful perusal. There are 
several other interesting articles, which contribute to the accumulated knowledge 
of Indian History. 

The Journal aims at a high standard of excellence and deserves to be in the 
hands of every student of Indian History. The get-up of the Journal is very, 
good. 
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EARLY RELATIONS BETWEEN VIJAYANAGARA 
AND PORTUGAL. 

By Rev. H. Heras, S.J., M.A. 

I —The First Portuguese Account of Vijayanagara. 

When Vasco de Gama, after his first voyage to India, returned to Portugal 
by the middle of September of 1499, Dom Manuel, the Portuguese Sovereign, 
was highly amazed at Vasco’s narrative. This event made a thorough revo- 
lution in the European commerce; the route for trading with India was 
already known. Hence in the following year 1500, Pedro Alvares Cabral 
was appointed by Dom Manuel as the commander of the Portuguese fleet, 
destined to establish a factory at Calicut, one of Vasco de Gama’s ports of 
call. The expedition reached it by the end of August of the same year. 

Cabral spent six months only on the shores of Malabar, for he started on 
his voyage home by the end of January, 1501. But in such a short time he 
fully experienced the treacherous conduct of the Zamorin of Calicut as well as 
the friendship of both the Rajas of Cochin and Cananor. During his short 
turbulent stay at Calicut, the first notice of the Empire of Vijayanagara 
apparently reached the ears of the Portuguese. Neither Castanheda nor 
Fariay Sousa Relates this fact, but fortunately the anonymous pilot of Cabral 
took down in his diary the information he gathered about the Hindu Empire.. 
The Tuluva Dynasty had been just then inaugurated. 
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™- pilot's diary ,as f Z'Zt 

to his history of Cabra s <^P e > ' g No historical information is 

tion of the chapter referring to V. a anagara. are there 

given in it. Only some customs of the king ana .1 

recorded. It runs ns follows . 

“Chapter XVI. . , , number of his wives, and 

“ \bout the King of Narsxnga and the great numoei u ’ 

how ail of them burnt themselves alive after the king’s dem.se ; about h,s 

^^‘‘Onthe mountains of this country there is a king very great and 
powerful, who styles himself the King of Narsmga 1 ; his subjec s are 
heathen. Hd has two or three hundred wives. When he d.es his body is 
burnt up along with all his wives. In the same way, whenever any marned 
person (man) dies, they dig up a large pit, and they (the wives) dance 01 a 
while around it, as the crabs do, till they throw themselves into the b lazin b 
pit. Their relations stay near and have vessels of oil (ghee) and butter in 
readiness. As soon as they jump into the fire the latter throw those su - 
stances upon them in order to hasten their cremation. In this kingdom there 
are many horses and elephants; they are used in the wars. They are so 
marvellously tamed that they do everything excepting talking ; they un er- 
stand everything like persons, as we saw at Calicut. The riding elephants of 
the king are the strongest and wildest animals of the world, so much so that 
two of them drag along a ship to the sea-shore. ” 1 2 

This slight information on the great Hindu Empire, gathered most likely 
from the Mussalmans of. Calicut, was no doubt the cause of a great enthusi- 
asm and curiosity among the enterprising Portuguese to know and trade with 
that rich and mysterious country. Vijayanagara was to be the main field of 
their commerce in the sixteenth century. But their dealings with it were not 
to be started till the time of Dorn Francisco de Almeida. 


II.— Dealings with the Petty Chief of Honavar. 

■ In the beginning of March, 1505, Dom Francisco de Almeida was 
appointed Governor of the Portuguese forces and possessions in India and 
by the middle of the same year his fleet of eight vessels was already on the 
shores of the Arabian Ocean. After erecting a fort in the island of Anjediva, 
Almeida received there an ambassador of the petty chief of Honavar, styled 
always by the Portuguese the King of Onor. His name was Merlao (Male 
Rao). He paid an annual tribute to the Emperor of Vijayanagara. Fernao 


1 The ruling sovereign was then Narasa Nayaka, called sometimes Narasinfha. 

2 Cortesao, A Expedicdo de Pedro Alvares Cabral e o Descobrimento do Brazil , p. 228, 
(Lisbon, 1922). 
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Lopes de Castanheda, who gives this information m his Histona do Desco- 
brimento & Conquista da India pdos Portugeses, says that this Merlao was 
the lord of the city of Onor only. This city was built by the side of a creek 
in which there was a great deal of traffic between the Mussulmans and Hindus 
of the country and the Malayalams. Among the subjects of the chief of 
Honavar was at this time one Timoja, the owner of a good fleet and a pira e 
bv profession. Castanheda tells us that he paid an -annual tribute of four 
thousand cruzados to Merlao. Danvers calls Timoja the commander of the 


Vijayanagara fleet. 3 , 

Both Merlao and Timoja were represented by the anonymous Ambassador 

who reached Anjediva by the end of 1505. He informed the Portuguese 
Governor that those two chieftains were desirous of establishing peace wit 
the Portuguese and offered him a present of eatables. Dom Francisco wi - 
lingly accepted the proposition of Merlao, and peace was accordingly brought 

about between both powers. 4 ~ . 

But it happened after some days that some Portuguese soldiers left nine 

horses on the shore near the city of Honavar, as they were unable at the time 
to carry them to Anjediva on account of stormy weather. . en ej 
returned to fetch them, no horses were to be found-. They had been ta -en 
by the chief of Honavar himself. Almeida then sent a message to Merlao, 
asking for the horses, warning him that in case of refusal he would consider 
the recent peace to be broken. Merlao replied that the horses were not in his 
possession any more, but he would pay the cost of them to the Governor. 
Vainly did Almeida wait several days and then advance with his fleet against 
Honavar. According to Castanheda many merchant ships were then anchore 
in the river, and both the merchants and the inhabitants of the town ® rce 
their chief to pay the promised amount, but Merlao answered that they them- 
selves had to pay that amount to the Governor. Thus the city would not be 

stormed. , 

Finally Almeida ordered the attack of the town. Merlao had fled t0 a 
neighbouring hill, from which he saw his town ablaze as the result of the 
Portuguese assault. He then despatched some new contingents that were 
around him to reinforce the troops already engaged with the enemj. 

Both parties fought with incredible courage. But the Portuguese burnt a 
great part of the town and fourteen ships which they found there. When they 
again retired to their ships, twenty-two soldiers of Merlao were killed 
and a number wounded, while one only of the Portuguese was killed- 
Almeida himself was wounded by an arrow in his left foot, but the wound 

was soon healed. 


3 Danvers, Report , p. 4, 


Castanheda, Histona , pp, 235-36 (Coimbra, 1924). 
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That expedition proved eminently successful. Merlao after realizing the 
disaster that befell his capital, sent two Mussalmans to the Portuguese 
Governor, promising him to pay the price of the horses in question at once, 
besides an annual tribute as the vassal of the King of Portugal. 5 

This was the first encounter of the Portuguese with one of the tributary 
chiefs of Vijayanagara. 

III. — Narasimha’s Embassy to the Portuguese Governor. 

When, at the end of the year 1505, Dom Francisco de Almeida arrived at 
Cananor, Goncaio Gil, who was in charge of the factory established there, 
announced to him that an ambassador of the Emperor of Vijayanagara had 
been waiting for him for several days. His wish was to speak with the Governor 
on the following day. Almeida was pleased with this news, and all the 
fidalgos and captains of the fleet, in consideration of the power and riches of 
the Sovereign of Vijayanagara as well as of the authority of their own king, 
whose representative Dom Francisco de Almeida was, determined that the 
latter should in future be styled Viceroy and addressed His Lordship. 5 

The reception of the Ambassador, whose name I have hitherto been 
unable to find, took place in the ship of Dom Francisco. A dais was erected on 
deck, and a rich canopy put over it. The Viceroy in rich attire was surrounded 
by all the fidalgos, captains, and nobles of the fleet, among whom there was 
his own son. As soon as the Ambassador reached the ship, all the cannons of 
the fleet fired salutes. “ The Ambassador and his retinue were extremely 
frightened at that tremendous noise.” And when he entered the ship they 
played on trumpets and drums. 

The Viceroy came down from the dais to receive him and begged him to 
sit down on a chair of equal distinction as his own. Then the Ambassador 
told the Viceroy the message from his sovereign. According to Castanheda 
he said that “the King of Narsinga (Vijayanagara) believed that our faith 
was true on account of our success against the powerful King of Calicut and 
other kings defeated by us. This was the cause of his desire of becoming a 
friend of the King of Portugal-, whom he volunteered to help with a numerous 
fleet. He would, moreover, allow him to build forts in his own ports, except- 
ing Baticala (Bhatkal), which was rented, and he would furnish everything 
necessary for the erection of these forts. Finally, in order to strengthen his 
friendship, he offered his only sister in marriage to the Prince, his son, of 
which union he would be extremely glad. ” After having told the Viceroy all 
these things, he gave him a letter for the King of Portugal, in which he 
repeated all the above items. Besides he handed over to the Viceroy 
sundry necklaces of gold with precious stones, together with some rings and 
sumptuous clothes. 

5 Ibid. , p. 241. ' ~~ ~~~ ~~~ ' — r— — — "TT — • 
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After this the Ambassador bade farewell to the Viceroy and returned to 
Cananor, from where he went back to Vijayanagara. 6 

IV. — Fr. Luiz appointed Ambassador to Krishna Deva Raya 
by Affonso ae Albuquerque. 

No more dealings between Vijayanagara and Portugal are recorded till 
the Viceroyalty of Dom Affonso de Albuquerque. In 1510 the Viceroy had 
again attacked Calicut and suffered a tremendous defeat. The Marshal, Dom 
Fernando Coutinho with several fidalgos were killed while Albuquerque him- 
self received two wounds in his shoulder. The Viceroy wanted to exact 
vengeance for this defeat, and in order to attain this he determined to ally 
himself with the Emperor of Vijayanagara, who was then the great Krishna 
Deva Raya. Albuquerque’s son Dom Bras, in his Commentaries do Grande 
Affonso Dalboquerque, informs us that there was no genuine friendship 
between this great sovereign and the Zamorin of Calicut. Hence Albuquerque 
planned a combined attack of the Vijayanagara army 7 upon Calicut by land, 
while he himself would attack the city with his fleet. 

Accordingly he selected one Fr. Luiz, a Franciscan Friar, to be his 
ambassador to Krishna Deva Raya. The Viceroy gave Fr. Luiz the follow- 
ing instructions, carefully recorded in his work by 7 the foimers son . 

“ First, you will tell the King of Narsinga (Vijayanagara) that I am 
apprising him of my recent appointment as the Captain General of India, by 
the King of Portugal. Now, hoping that the old fiiendship that existed 
between his predecessors and our king would still continue, I am sending you 
there expressly 7 to pay a visit to him and to offer him the service of the fleets of 
the king my Lord, because I know for certain that he would extremely 7 like to 
do so, as he is always so grateful for the friendship, messages and offerings of 
the kings, his predecessors, which have been forwarded to him in Portugal. 

“ Inform him of the grandeur and power of the king my Lord and of 
the great fleets annually 7 sent to India, and how its seas cannot be crossed 
without his warrant, and how the ships of those who run counter to it are 
captured together with all their cargoes of merchandise. Tell him, moreover, 
that he (the king of Portugal) orders me in his instructions to honour and 
support all the heathen kings of his country and those of Malabar, and for- 
bids me to take their ships and merchandise. A further order is that I 
should destroy the Moors (Mussalmans), with whom I am continuously- 
waging war like himself. Hence I desire to aid him with t he fleet and forces 

6 Hid., p. 249. The following extract from Sewell’s “ Forgotten Empire, p. 117, (London, 
1900) shows the difference of his narrative from Castanheda’s account : “At Cannanore the Vice- 
roy’s'son Lourenco, in 1506, received further information as to the state of the country (of Vija- 
yanagara) from the Italian traveller Varthema, and in consequence of this Almeida asked King 
Nstrasa to allow him to erect a fortress at Bhatkal. but no answer was returned. ” 
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of the king my Lord at any time of need, and similarly I hope he will help 
me with men, towns, ports, and food and other commissariat supplies of his 
kingdom whenever necessary. Moreover, you will inform him that the 
ships en route to his ports will be safe on the Indian seas and honoured and 
supported by the fleets and fortresses of the king of Portugal. 

“ Acquaint him with the destruction of Calicut, and that I am aware that 
its king is his arch enemy and desires to destroy him. Hence my order for 
you to notify him that his palace and city were burnt out, and his people slain, 
and all his artillery captured. And the Camorim (Zamorin) did not dare to 
succour the city, and remained in the mountains overlooking Calicut (in the 
boundaries of his kingdom), and only came down when he knew of our 
departure. 

“ Tell him that my purpose is to capture the Camorim (Zamorin) and 
to send him to Portugal to the king my Lord. And this will not be a 
difficult enterprise, _ if he (the Vijayanagara King) comes with his armies 
against the mountains of Calicut, where the Camorim (Zamorin) takes refuge 
whenever he is attacked from the sea. Now, when he (the Vijayanagara King) 
enters the passes of the mountains, I shall go with a big fleet along the sea- 
shore, destroying all his ports and towns, in such a way that the Camorim 
(Zamorin) will not be able to relieve all these places at the same time and we 
shall infallibly capture him. Then we shall banish the Moors (Mussalmans) 
from Calicut : they give him all money necessary for making war. , Thus by 
their banishment, his ports will have no trade any more and be destroyed. 
After this I shall be ready to operate against Goa, and there I shall help the 
King of Narsinga against the Sovereign of the Deccan, and his trade in horses 
will come to an end. This is a very important matter, because with the horses 
imported into his kingdom he wages war against the King of Narasinga 
(Vijayanagara). 

“ Tell him that Ormuz belongs to the king my Lord. Now, if he wishes 
to be his friend and sends his ambassadors to Portugal to pay a visit to the 
king and to offer him presents, which will be a sign of true friendship, the 
king will send him many things that exist in his kingdom. Moreover, tell 
him that the horses from Ormuz are landed only at Baticala (Bhatkal), or any 
other port of his kingdom where he might acquire them, and that they will 
not go to the King of the Deccan any more, because this is a Moor 
(Mussalman) and our king’s enemy besides. And in order to strengthen our 
friendship, tell him that in case he comes to this country with his army I 
myself shall go to see him and arrange with him many particulars of our joint 
action. Again I remind you that one most important item of business is that 
the King of Narsinga (Vijayanagara) should send his ambassadors to Portugal 
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m order to pay a visit to our sovereign and offer him jewels and other things 
of his country. 

“ Point out to him that, in case the king my Lord should think it 
serviceable to establish a factory in any of his ports from Baticala (Bhatkal) 
to Mangalore, it should be for the King of Narsinga (Vijayanagara) to admit 
our king’s land and sea forces into such port and to grant a site for a fortified 
house {sic ) , in view of the safe storage of merchandise and the defence of our 
people against eventual popular risings- Such precautions seem necessary, 
because these places are so far (from the capital), and the officers of justice 
cannot go there in time to calm the multitude. Now, if he (the King of 
Vijayanagara) consents to all the articles of this agreement, the horses which 
we shall *get will be all for him, as well as all other needful kinds of merchan- 
dise coming from Portugal.” 

Albuquerque’s wishes were never fulfilled entirely. We heard of no 
embassy of any Emperor of Vijayanagara to the King of Portugal himself. The 
combined attack upon Calicut was never realized either, nor did Albuquerque 
himself help the Vijayanagara Emperor in the re-conquest of Goa from the 
possession of the Sultan of Bijapur. Just the contrary, as we shall see later 
on, he conquered Goa for himself with the aid of one of the subjects of 
Krishna Deva Raya. 

After receiving these instructions, Fr. Luiz embarked in Cochim (Cochin) 
for Baticala (Bhatkal), from where he went to Vijayanagara by land. 7 

We have no information at all about the stay of Fr. Luiz at Vijaya- 
nagara, nor about his official dealings with the Hindu Sovereign. It seems 
that he invited Krishna Deva Raya to become a Christian and the sovereign 
gave no negative answer to the priest’s request. In an anonymous letter of a 
traveller written in Venice to ser Zuane di Santi, dated November 10th, 1511, 
and kept in the Biblioteca Magliabecchina of Florence, it is stated 66 that the 
King Narsinga (the King of Vijayanagara) was very near becoming a 
Christian 8 

Frey Luiz remained in Vijayanagara and was at length murdered in 1511 
by a Turk. The crime was finally attributed to the Sultan of Bijapur. 9 
Albuquerque gives this piece of news to his sovereign in a letter of April 1st, 
1516, as follows : “ At Bisnagar (Vijayanagara) one Rume (Turk) murdered 

Frey Luiz ; there is nothing extraordinary in this event.” 10 Most likely the 
murder was committed to prevent the pourparlers from taking place between 
Krishna Deva Raya and the Franciscan Friar about the trade in horses. 

7 Commentaries do Grande Affonso Dalboquerque Capitao Geral que foe das Indias Orienteas 
cm tempo do muito poderoso Rey D. Manuel o primeiro deste uome, II, pp. 90-95 (Lisbon, 1774). 

8 Gubernatis, Storia dei Viaggiaiori Italiani nelle Indie Orient alt t pp. 383-84 (Livorno, 1875). 

9 Commentaries , III, p. 46. 

10 Costa, Historia das Relacoes Diplomaticas de Portugal no Orients , p, 32 (Lisbon, 1895). 
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V. — Albuquerque conquers Goa with the aid of Timoja. 


The Portuguese Viceroy in his instructions to Fr. Luiz say-s that his 
sovereign had ordered him to wage continuous war against the Mussulmans. 
Accordingly in the beginning of the year 1510, the Viceroy had decided to 
start for the Red Sea. He was preparing his fleet in the island of Anjediva, 
A'heii Timoja, the so-called commander of the Vijayanagara fleet, came out in 
i pinnace to ask Albuquerque what those preparations were for. The Viceroy 
mswered he was intending to go to the Red, Sea, to fight against the army of 
:he Sultan of Egypt, which had been partly defeated by his predecessor Dom 
rrancisco de Almeida, Timoja advised him not to go so far as the Turks 
vere very near, and then he informed the Viceroy how one of the ships that 
:scaped from the defeat inflicted by Almeida on the Turkish army had taken 
efuge in the harbour of Goa, were he had been very well received by the 
>abaio (the Sultan of Bijapur), because among the crew there were several 


arpenters and calkers who had already built some ships like the Portuguese 
ines for the Sultan of Bijapur. According to the information given by 
.imoja, this Turkish captain had written to his Sultan demanding more ships 
,nd soldiers, in order to continue the war against the Portuguese. For he 
xpected to establish a naval basis in the harbour of Goa, and from there to 
base the Portuguese ships till they would be thoroughly expelled from the 
uabian Sea. Moreover, Timoja added that the occasion was the best for 
apturing Goa without much resistance, for the Cabaio (Yusuf Adil Shah) 
.ad died just then, being succeeded by his son Ismail Adil Shah. The latter 
emg very young, a Regent was ruling the kingdom, not without dissensions 
mong the nobles. Goa especially was then without garrison enough to 
efend the town against such a powerful fleet and army as the Portuguese had 
Such was the information given by Timoja to the Portuguese Viceroy, 
dbuquerque promised to consider the plan with his captains. They liked it 
ut before starting the operations they desired a little more information’ 
levertheless the fleet started for the north, and when before the fortress of 
antacora (Far war) they again met Timoja, who was coming back from 
lonavar. Albuquerque through his interpreter, Caspar Rodriguez, asked 
im whether he had any new information about Goa. Timoja replied that 
e had been made aware by some Hindus in Goa, that the death of the 
ultan of Bijapur was a fact and that the Governor of Goa, named Melique 
u ergug! (Hahk Yusuf-gurgij), was a man of strange character, so much so 
lat the thousand soldiers of his garrison were disgusted with his stingv 
eatment and were nearly starving. Moreover, there were many differences 
nong the inhabitants of Goa, and several Hindus of the town had written 
•oposing to him the conquest of Goa. He himself alone, however, . was not 
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able to cany out that undertaking, but he was read}* to help the Portuguese 
fleet with his pinnaces and men, and he would send a strong contingent of 
his army to attack the city by land. Albuquerque and his captains approved 
the plan. 

Accordingly, Timoja’s men went up by land and fell upon the fortress of 
Cintacora (Karwar), situated on the banks of a river separating the Kingdom 
of Honavar from that of Goa. At the same time, Albuquerque with his fleet 
was proceeding northwards and anchored before the river of Goa. But 
before advancing up the river, the Viceroy sent his nephew Dom Antonio de 
Noronha in command of some boats to take soundings. When these arrived 
before the fortress of Pangim, the Mussalman garrison opened fire upon them, 
but without effect, as their guns were trained too high. The Portuguese 
thereupon landed and rushed the fort with such a vigour that they drove out 
all the Mussalmans, who fled towards Goa. In the meanwhile, Timoja 
intended to attack the bulwark situated on the opposite bank of the river — - 
most likely where now stands the fortress of Reis Magos — but on arrival 
there it was found to have been neglected. 

Upon this happy event and with the assurance that the river was deep 
enough for his ships, Albuquerque advanced up to the front of the city on the 
following morning. There he received a deputation of several influential 
residents of the town, headed by one Mirale (Mir Ali), with a message from the 
captains and inhabitants of the city, offering to surrender the place and to 
become vassals of the King of Portugal. Albuquerque sent back the messeng- 
ers with a reply that he would assure the inhabitants of the lives and treat 
them with every consideration under condition that the fortress would be 
surrendered to him together with all the Turks of the city. The Viceroy 
set out at once and crossing the bar came up with all his force in front of the 
fort. On the 17th of February Albuquerque accompanied by his army 
entered the city receiving the keys of the fortress from *the Governor and 
chief inhabitants. Thus Affonso de Albuquerque conquered the city 1 * of Goa 
with the help of a subject of the Emperor of Vijayanagara. 11 

VI. — Some Dealings of Albuquerque with the Petty Chiefs of Kanara. 

After this conquest, Albuquerque signed a treaty of peace with one of 
the petty states of the Kanara Coast, that of Baticala (Bhatkal). It seems 
that there was not a chief in this State, at this time at least, for Albuquerque’s 
son mentions only c os regidores ’, the governors. Was there perhaps a kind 
of representative government in Bhatkal ? 

By one of the terms of this treaty of peace Albuquerque settled the 
foundation of the first Portuguese factory on the Kanara Coast. This and 

11 Commentaries , pp. 100-14; Faria y Sousa, Asia Portuguesa, I , pp. 134-7, 

2 ■ 
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the others established later on had to be the main source of revenue for the 
Portuguese in India. When they were lost to them their power waned soon. 
“The governors 1 os regidores 7’ said the treaty, "should give him a house 
made of stone and lime at their own expense, in which the manager on behalf 
of ' the King of Portugal should be able to store his merchandise safely. 
Besides they should give an annual tribute of two thousand bales of rice. 12 
At the same time another treaty of peace and alliance was drawn up 
between Albuquerque and the King of Gersoppa. The latter promised to 
help the Portuguese in their attempt to re-conquer Goa, but on the occasion 
he did not fulfil his promise. 13 

This and other defections seem to have discouraged the great Viceroy. 
In a letter of April 1st, 1512, addressed to his Monarch Dom Manoel, 
Albuquerque shows some signs of this discouragement : “ Batecala (Bhatkal),” 
says he, “ pays two thousand bales as tribute to Your Majesty, and the people 

show themselves obedient to all your commands The King of Onor 

(Honavar) pays more than one thousand pardaos of tribute to Your Majesty, 
and at the same time he gives his help to the Sabayo (the Bijapur Sultan) 

against us, and has always the latter’s ambassadors at his own court 

The King of Narsyngua (Vijayanagara) has peace and friendship with Your 
Majesty, and he also helps the Sabayo (the Bijapur Sultan) against us. ” H 
V1L — Dealings between Vijayanagara and Albuquerque. 

After the conquest of Goa, Krishna Deva Raya despatched an embassy 
to Goa to obtain from Albuquerque all the horses that might come to Goa 
from Ormuz and Arabia. * These horses went hitherto to the army of Bijapur 
as soon as they arrived at Goa. The Vijayanagara Sovereign wanted to take 
advantage of the conquest of Goa to get all these horses for his army according 
to the promise of Albuquerque himself communicated to him through Frey 
Luiz. But Albuquerque on this occasion gave no definite reply. 

The ambassadors on returning to Vijayanagara told their sovereign besides 
that Albuquerque was in correspondence with the Sultan of Bijapur. 
Krishna Deva Rava, fearing that Albuquerque was going to send the horses to 
his mortal enemy, despatched at once new ambassadors to Goa with decisive 
instructions. After receiving these new ambassadors, Albuquerque sent to 
Vijayanagara one Gaspar Chanoca, who came back to Goa accompanied by 
another ambassador of Krishna Raya with a present for the King Dom 
Manoel . 15 

Albuquerque’s son does not give any further information about 
Chanoca’s embassy to Vijayanagara. But in the letter of Albuquerque 


12 Ibid., II, pp. 164-66. 

13 Ibid., Ill, pp, 2-7. 


14 Costa, 1. c. 

Ip Commentaries, III, pp. 41-46 ; 270. 



mentioned above it is said that he was in charge of a convoy of horses for the 
Hindu Emperor. “ I sent Caspar Chanoca with horses to the King of 
Narsyngua ”, says Albuquerque, “whom I informed that Your Highness 
ordered me to capture Goa, in order to help him against the Moors (Mussul- 
mans) and specially against the Sabayo (the Bijapur Sultan) Moreover, I 

offered him my aid in case he would like to'conquer the Kingdom of Aqem.’ 16 

VIII. —The Great Embassy of Vijayanagara under Radalingam ChettL 

Krishna Deva Raya was not satisfied with this. He wanted the mono- 
poly of the horses, and in order to obtain this, he despatched to Goa one 
Retelim Cherim ( Radalingam Chetti ), Governor of Bracelor (Barcelor), “who 
was the chief noble of his court and a great favourite of his”, according to 
Albuquerque’s son. He arrived at Goa in November, 1514, accompanied by 
a considerable retinue of servants. The Viceroy on hearing of his approach 
sent Pero Mascarenhas, Captain of the fortress, at the head of an escort of 
cavalry, to receive him outside the city walls. The Ambassador was 
surrounded by many horsemen and a detachment of foot soldiers under a 
captain and was preceded by four big elephants richly caparisoned and 
surmounted with wooden' howdas. These elephants were ridden by Hindus, 
who carried golden basins filled up with pearls, jewels, precious stones, and 
other rich articles of their country for presentation to the Viceroy. 

Albuquerque was waiting for him in one of the halls of his palace, which 
was the old palace of the Sultan of Bijapur ; he was seated on an arm chair 
of red velvet, under a canopy of brocade. All the captains, nobles and 
leading citizens of Goa were standing alongside the walls. As soon as the 
Ambassador entered the room, Albuquerque went down from his dais to 
receive him in the middle of the hall. Then both went back to the dais, and’ 
still standing the Ambassador presented the Viceroy with the presents of his 
Sovereign, as also the credential letters from Krishna Deva Raya, by whom 
he himself was appointed his ambassador. After this Radalingam Chetti 
retired, and Albuquerque promised to read the letter of that great monarch. 

On the following day, the Ambassador was again called to the palace of 
the Viceroy. Krishna Deva Raya was telling him in the credentials 
that the Ambassador himself would propose to him the business for which he 
had been sent to Goa. “ The Ambassador answered”, continues Albuquerque’s 
son, “ that the King of Narsinga (Vijayanagara) still wished to continue his 
friendship with the King of Portugal ; hence on knowing of the differences 
that existed between him and the Hidalcao (the Sultan of Bijapur) had 
decided to wage war against the latter. Therefore, if the Viceroy also adhered 
to his former purpose, he wished to have certitude about it in view- of their 


16 Costa, o. c., p. 33. 



concerted action in the war. Thus we shall' be able to destroy him with very 
little effort ” The Ambassador spoke once again of the supply of hoises and 
of the* delav of his sovereign in joining Albuquerque in his war against 
Bijapur. Albuquerque replied in a very few words that he would consider 

all this and would give an early reply. _ __ 

Radalingam Chetti informed Krishna Deva Raya of this answer. The 
sovereign waited for a while and when he realized that Albuquerque was 
quiet at Goa. and no preparations for an immediate war were to be seen, he 
suspected that the Viceroy was in secret communication with his enemy of 
Bijapur. Accordingly he sent a new message to his Ambassador and ordered 
him to stir the Viceroy to action by announcing to him that he was already 
marching his army against Bijapur. The Ambassador did so, which finally 
moved the Viceroy to send back the Ambassador to Vijayanagara along with 
Antonio de Sousa and Joao Teixeira, with a small detachment, in order to 
settle this alliance. One of the points mentioned in their instructions was 
that he would willingly aid him in his war against Bijapur, but his soldiers 
had to be paid fully by the King of Vijayanagara himself. As to the supply of 
horses, he was ready to hand them over to the Vijayanagara Sovereign at the 
price of thirty thousand cruzados per year, under condition -that he would 
take delivery of them in Goa. Besides, he sent to Krishna Deva Raya a 
rich present of different kinds of fabrics partly come from Ormuz and partly 
from Portugal itself. 

The Sultan of Bijapur was made aware of all this intrigue of his rival of 
Vijayanagara in Goa, and as a counter bid he also sent an embassy to 
Albuquerque. But it was of no effect. The Viceroy preferred the. friendship 
■with the Hindu Empire. Hence he dismissed the Mussalman Ambassador 
with the promise of a reply at a later period since he was then in a hurry 


preparing his voyage to Ormuz.i? 

Such were the relations between Vijayanagara and Portugal till the end 
of the Viceroyalty of Affonso de Albuquerque. Those fostered by his succes- 
sors will be narrated in my history of THE ARAVIDU DYNASTY OF 
VIJAYANAGARA, Vol. I, chapter IV. 


17. Commentaries , IV, pp. 139-46, 



MUNDAKOPANISHAD. 

By D. Venkataramiah, Esq., B.A., L.T. 


FIRST PART. 

First Section. 

*1. Om Brahma first among the Gods was born 
Creators of the Mighty Universe 
Preserver of all the created beings 
And he to his first son Atharva spoke 
The word of God from which all knowledge springs. 

j2. And that which Brahma taught Atharva 
That Brahma lore, Atharva taught of yore 
To Angir and he gave out to Satyavaha 
Of Bharadvaja sept, to Angiras he 
And so from elder to younger the knowledge came. 

$3. ’Twas Sounaka the reputed family chief 
Betook himself to Angiras, a disciple true, 


* Brahma here means Iswara the Creator— the first manifested being. How was the mani- 
festation brought about? “ ” b >' P ower inherent i from n0 adventitious cause. 

The creative energy must, therefore, be inherent in the Absolute. The incidence of birth in the 
case of ordinary mortals depends upon their merits or demerits but not as regards Iswara. 

Cp. ^^Tsszfvfi: *R1RR: I 

He, who is beyond the range of the senses, incomprehensible, subtle, unmanifested, ancient, 
all-pervasive, unthinkable such a one of himself was font. 

| lf ^ TTO ^_Xhe teaching has been handed down from generation to generation. The phrase 
has also been interpreted to mean all comprehensive, including the knowledge of the highest and 
of the lowest. The last verse therefore means — Bharadvaja taught Angiras that knowledge which 
is both metaphysical and physical. For a correct understanding of the doctrine it is essential that 
one should learn at the feet of a Guru. Hence the importance of tradition. 

J : The founder of a tribe ; patriarch. 

. n ; s enjoined that the disciple should approach the teacher in a suppliant 

attitude carrying in his hand a. bundle of twigs for the sacrificial fire. 

The question put by Sounaka to Angiras amounts to this— Which is the central truth knowing 
which all else is understood ; by which the diversity of the Universe can be explained. 
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And questioned thus-0 Master adorable 
What truth is that, teach me, perceiving which 
All this our understanding comprehends. 

*4 Angiras spoke to him thuswise— The Seers 
Declare, for sure, two sciences to be known, 

Para, the higher and Apara, the lower. 

45 Of them the lower knowledge compasseth 

The Vedas four— Rik, Yajus, Sama, Athatva , 

The six limbs of Vedas— Siksha, Kalpa, Vyakarana, 

Likewise Nirukta, Chandas, Jyotisha ; 

Then comes the higher science, that by which 
Is understood the Being imperishable. 

+6. That Being lies beyond perception’s range 
Intangible and out of grosser reach 
Untraceable and void of attributes 
Eyeless, earless, sans hands, sans feet, eterne , 
All-manifesting, all-pervading, subtle, 

Imperishable, great creative cause 
And Him as all in all the wise perceive. 

§7. As the spider throws out its gossamer -web 
And back again withdraws and as from earth 
Up spring the plants and in the living man 
Hairs long and short do grow, e’en so from Him 
The Eternal is begot the Universe. 

_ — — r ~ " * 

* It should not be supposed that the answer is beside the point. True, Sounaka wants to 
know what it is by grasping which the riddle of existence can be solved. But before approaching 
the highest truth— the Paravidya , one ought to know the nature of diversity, all that constitutes 
the world and the various branches of Knowledge relating thereto— the A paravidya ; for it is only 
by understanding the real significance of the latter that it is possible to comprehend the higher 
teaching. 

t Each of the four Vedas has to be studied with the aid of the six auxiliary sciences known 
as ' shad an gas ’ which include : — f^T^TT — Phonetics; — grammar; — metrics; 

etymology ; — astronomy ; — ritual. 

t The Paravidya. is that by which is understood the Brahman here described. 

§ The similes employed here are intended to indicate that the creative principle is in the 
Absolute only and that no external agency need be posited. (This is the idealistic doctrine of crea- 
tion.) The material and efficient causes of the Universe are not different as in the case of ordinary 
products like the pot, etc., in other words Brahman is the sole cause. This is known as the theory 
of ” in the s y stems °* k°th Sankara and Ramanuja. 
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*8. From thought the Supreme Lord is filled with joy, 
From Him the primal matter- takes its birth. 

The first embodied soul is thence begot, 

From this world-soul the cogitating mind, 

The elements five from mind; the worlds were then 
Ushered replete with acts and fruits thereof. 

f9. Who in His omniscience perceives the whole 

Perceives the parts, whose penance is but thought ; 
From Him, this Brahma first created Being 
Emerged, alike all names, all hues, all food. 


* According to Advaita creation is an illusion and is the result of avidya or nescience. But 
the World of appearance is not something apart from Brahman. To connect the two the 
conditioned Brahman is postulated. It is from this limited Brahman that creation proceeds. The 
mantra sets forth the evolution thus : — 

Brahman (elate with the thought of creation becomes Iswara) 

Maya or primal matter which is and undifferentiated undergoes transformation to 

| result in the complex World 

Hiranyagarbha 

I 

Mind 

1 

The Five Elements 

I 

Worlds (Earth, etc.) 

Works, according to different beings and different castes (races) and stages (cultural develop- 
I ■ ment) 

Result or consequences. 

t In order to clear any misapprehension regarding the meaning of ‘ penance ’ ) it is 

described as ‘ ’ of pure thought ; Brahman is not to be supposed as performing penance in 

the ordinary sense. His penance is mere self-consciousness. Sankara says that there is no effort 
on His part in the act of creation. It is the susperimposition of Maya or the Absolute that starts 
the creation beginning with Hiranyagarbha. The Advaita does not admit the doctrine of special 
creation. 

The variety of the material Universe is reduced to a unity in the conception of Maya. 
Similarly the variety jivas, is reduced to the unity of Hiranyagarbha or the cosmic soul. The 
opposition between Maya and the cosmic soul is transcended in Brahman. This truth is present*} 
iXi the text in t\ie reverse order. 
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Second Section. 

*1. What, deeds the holy texts prescribe, what deeds 
The sages have done and such as enjoined are 
On priest and sacrificer and on him that chants, 
All this is true and brings unfailing joys 
On which intent pursue the law ; for that 
Is the path to Swarga— land of happy souls. 

( To be continued .) 


* Having distinguished the two kinds of knowledge—' 4 para which embraces the Vedas, the 
sciences, etc., and Para by which is known the Absolute from whom proceed all names and forms, 
the Scripture then specifies what the pursuit of either kind of knowledge results in. The A para 

has as its subject-matter mundane existence, the realm of means and ends, fit only to be 

avoided. Its cessation is salvation which is the aim of paravidya , the higher knowledge and 
which is beginningless, endless, untouched by age, decay or destruction, self-subsistent, and 
supreme bliss. 

To begin with, the nature of a paravidya is brought home, for it is only by a clear understand- 
ing of its nature that one is weaned" from it. For the higher knowledge a thorough acquaintance 

of the objective world is a necessity. The Scripture says— Hence 

the text enjoins the observance of all those ritualistic practices laid down in the Vedas, the 
performance thereof is, sure to bring in its train the hoped-for result. It is understood that the 
performance of Karma and for that matter all that is done in the pursuit of one’s legitimate 
avocation brings on happiness but this is only the lower and not the lasting bliss, Still the result 
certain and this is the only path to its attainment. 

if: tRssp. |) ” 



THE BIRD AND SERPENT MYTH. 

By Prof. Kalifada Mitra, M.A., B.L. 


The hero in the tale has tasted the bitters of a step-mother's hatred.; His 
mother is dead. His father has suddenly changed. He is no longer kind. 
He knows not that the venom of his step- mother has steeled the heart of his 
father. He and his younger brother are led to the execution ground. .But 
the heart of the executioner is softer than a vile woman's and the princes 
escape into the jungle. 

A sigh of relief escapes the youthful listener. He follows his hero in his 
vision through pathless jungles and thorny ways, infested with fierce denizens 
of the wilderness, his heart heavy laden with grief at his hero’s tribulations. 
Now he smiles and looks up, for has not his hero come to the tree 
where the prophetic birds yield him the secrets of his future happiness ? 
The Bihahgama arid Bihangami, gifted with speech, say 44 such and such 
things have to be done by the Prince and then will end all his miseries,” or 
they talk in this wise : 

The one : — “ If any one eats me, he will be in possession of a diamond 
every day.” 

The other : — 44 If any one kills me and eats my heart, he will immediately 
become a king.” 

This is from a Bengali folklore. 

The ancient Jdtakcis tell the same tale. The Siri-Jdtaha 1 and the 
A Jigrodha-J ataka 2 are very much alike. Thus it runs : Towards morning 
one of the cocks who was roosting high let fall a dropping on the back of a. 
bird below. 44 Who dropped that on me ? cried this one. 44 I did ” cried 
the first. 44 And why ? ” 44 Didn’t think,” said the other and then it did 
again. Hereupon they both began to abuse each other, crying, 44 What power 
have you ? What power have you ? ” At last the lower one said, 44 Anybody 
who kills me and eats my flesh roasted on the coals gets a thousand pieces 
of money in the morning.” And the one above answered, Pooh, pooh, 
don’t boast about a little thing like that. Anybody who eats my fleshy parts 
will become king; if he eats my outside, he will become commander-in-chief 
or chief queen according as he is man or woman ; if he eats the flesh by my 
bones, he will get the post of a royal treasurer, or if a holy man will become 
the king’s favourite.” 

The stick-picker heard all this — 

So in the Nigrodha-Jataka , 44 All this Pottika ove rhear d.” 

1. No. 284, Vol. II, 280 (Cambridge Translation). 2. No. 445, VoL IV, 24 (/6id.) r 

3 
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it is presumed that both the stick-picker and Pottika knew the language 
of birds. It is not said here that the birds talked in human speech. It is to 
be noted here also that the eating of birds could make one king, queen, 
commander-in-chief and so forth. 

We read in the Mahahodhi-Jataha (No. 528) F rom hts knowledge of the 
meaning of all sounds the Bodhisattva understood the matter and returned 
to the park.” Warning was given to him by the bark of a dog at the king s 
palace, when the councillors of the king with sword in hand lay in wait to 


kill him. 3 _ . 

In the Maccha-Jdtaka (No. 34) the priest (so fana s abbarutannuhoti) 

came to the river to bathe. Now he understood the language of all animals. 
Therefore when he heard the fish’s lamentation, he said to himself, “ This 

fish is lamenting the lament of passion. 4 

In the Parantapa-Jdtaka (No. 416) we read: When Bodhisattva grew 
up he learnt all the arts at Takkasild and acquired a spell for the under- 
standing of all animals' cries. He understood the jackals speech and fiua- 
trated a she- jackal twice. 

In the Cullahanisa-J ataka (No. 533) the geese have, of course, a language 
of their own ; but also talked to the hunter in human language. Animals 
talking with man in the latter’s language is a familiar feature of folklore. 

In the Kharaputta-Jdtaka (No. 386) we read that a Naga King out of 
gratitude gavb King Senaka a charm which when repeated could enable him 
to see a Naga damsel presented to him by the Naga King even when she 
made herself invisible. Subsequently, the Naga King in order to make 
amends to Senaka gave h i in scibhar utczj aii'i nu i }ia ntci k a (charm to know language 
of all animals) ; but it was given on a condition : “ ayam maharaja dnggha- 

manto sace imam imam mantam ahhassa dadeyydsidatvd va aggim pavi- 


sitvd mareyyasi ” ti (j.e., if he imparted it to any one, he would have to 
enter the flames and quit his being). The charm enabled the king to learn 
the language of ants and flies, and he understood the conversation between a 
goat and his Sindh horse yoked to the chariot. 

Thus in the Jdtaka we find mention of (1) birds talking, in human 
language, (2) birds talking in their own language but they are understood by 
men, and (3) man understanding the language not only of birds, but of alf 
animals, such as fish, dogs, jackals, etc. 

It will have been seen also that the spell of understanding the language 
of all animals was carefully taught as an art among many arts at the famous 
University of Takkasild as magic was also taught there. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that we find many references to ‘ bird-lore ’ in Pali literature, to 


3, Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 119. 


4. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 87. 
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which, however, it is not confined. In Jaina and Sanskrita literature also we 

notice allusions to it. . 

In the commentary on the Brahmajdlasutta 5 we find mention of 
(a) simvijja which is variantly explained as ‘ sigalarutavijjain pi vadanti' 
(/.<?., the sound of jackals is also meant) ; ( b ) vayasavijjati Kdkanitahdnam 
or the knowledge of the sound of crows; (c) sakunavijjdti sapakkhaka-apak- 
khaka dipadacatuppaddnam rutagatddivasena sakunahanam (the sakunavtdya 
or the knowledge of birds and animals, with or without feathers, having two or 
four legs ; by means of their voice and movements) ; (d) migapakkhanti idani 
sabbasahgdnikam sabbasahinacatuppadanam nitahdnavasena vuttam (i.e., it 
refers to the knowledge of the sound of all birds and quadrupeds). These 
arts, among others, are, however, condemned by the Buddha m the Digha- 
nikaya Brahmajdlasuttam G as unworthy of monks, being low arts practised 

for gaining false livelihood (see para 21). 

The Jainas similarly condemn the practice of these low arts, and of all 
magic. In the Sutrakrtdhga (Lect. XV. _ The True Monk) the True Monk 
is “he who does not profess and live on divination from <cuts and shreds... 
from sounds on earth or in the air... from the meaning of the cries^ of ani- 
mals...” In the jaina Prdkrta Sutrakrtdnga s we read : “tain jalid...saram 

.. ... miyacakkam 9 vdyasaparimandalam ’ Here saram is explained b\ 

Kale ct s vara m , and corresponds to Vdyasavijjd of Pali. . ^ 

In the Kaiitiliya’s A rthasdstram 10 we read this passage : “daivataprasna- 
nimitta vd sdhgavidydh (d. r. vdyasdhgavidydh) svapnamrgapakshivydhd- 
reshu easy a vijayam bruyuli...” Dr. Shamasastry gives the following transla- 
tion of it on p. 476 of his English Translation : “Those who are well versed 
in horary and astrology and the science of omens should proclaim abroad that 

the conqueror is a successful expert in explaining the indications of dreams 
and in understanding the language of beasts and birds." Whole chapters (e.g., 
chs. 88, 90 and 95) have been devoted by Vara hamihira in his Brihatsamlntd 
to the forebodings from theories of birds, female jackals and crows. The 
knowledge of evil portents, e.g., by earthquake and notes of birds, is referred 
to in Y aj naval ky asamhit a . ^ 


5 Simon Hewavitarane’s Ed. (Ceylon), p. 67. ,, - 

“ 6 See also Milindafanho (Williams and Norgate), p. 370 : Vatthuvt im a va A ,aWia am„a- 

ya vd a ngavijj ay a- vd annatarannatarena vd BuddhapatikuUhcna m icchd,lvena mppadUa bho„ 
na paribh unjitablmm . 

7. 5. B. E.—Vo\. XLV (by Jacobi), p. 69. 

8. Srimatsutrakrtangam (published from Mehesana). . 

9 4- e , mrgacah-am, Pali, migacakkam ; this agrees with the readmg m D. N. (/>. T. Sf 

Brahmajalasuttam . The Ceylonese Commentary (op. at.) WgapaMkam. The mean, ng, however, 


is the same. 

10, By R. Shamasastry, p. 395. 


11. C. 3, SI 131, 
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In the legends current in India we find frequent mention of such know- 
ledge. “ Then King Bikramajit went out and asked them in birds language 
(for as everv one knows Bikramajit understood both beasts and birds) why it 
was thev ate nothing.” 12 Dr. W. Crooke observes ’ 3 : “ We have again the 
very common incident in the folktales of animals understanding the ^speech 
of human beings and vice versa. Thus in Somadeva the Vaishya Bhashajna 
knows the language of all beasts and birds, a faculty which in Germany is 
gained by eating a white snake.” 1+ The vizier of Sultan Mahmood pretended 
that he knew the art of understanding the language of birds, and explained to 
his sovereign the conversation of owls relating to the bargain of villages 
ruined by him ! 

One may object that what has been said above relates to divination 
proper, and does not indicate if the artists really understood the talk cained 
on between birds or animals. Whether the ‘art’ really existed or not is no 
concern of mine . 15 I am concerned only with the existence of popular belief 
that the language of animals could be understood , and I am satisfied that such 
popular belief did^ exist. 

Sigurd, the Volsung hero, kills dragon Fafner, cuts out its heart and 
roasts it over a fire. As the heart frizzles up, he lays his finger on the spot, 
lest the blood should come forth, and thrusts his finger in the mouth. When 
he does that he at once understands the language of birds. 

One bird sang: “ Why dost thou sit roasting the dragon’s heart for 
another when thou shouldst eat it thyself and obtain great wisdom ? ” 

Another sang : 44 Regin lies there with purpose in his heart to betray 

Sigurd.” 

A third sang : 44 Sigurd should slay Regin and possess all the treasure 

for himself.” 

Sigurd followed the advice of the birds, cut off the head of the wonder- 
smith, and ate a portion of Fafner’s heart. 16 

Similarly, Siegfried, the hero of the Nibelungeiilied kills dragon Regin. 
He then 44 cooked pieces of the dragon's flesh, so that he might receive a meed 
of its strength. As he watched the flesh broiling, he tasted a portion to dis- 
cover if it was ready. When he did that the forest was filled with magic 
voices, for he could understand the language of birds. 

12. Flora Steel— Tales of the Punjab (1918), p. 269. cf. Folk-Tales of Ceylon (p. 70) 

[Kahakathu'd). 

13. An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India (Allahabad 
Edition, 1894), p. 316. 

14. Towney : Katkdsaritsdgara , I, 499; IT, 276; Grimon, Household Tales , No. 33 (quoted 

Ik. cit.: f.n.) 

15. Notice the tricks employed by the king for political purposes. See Footnote on p, 476 of 
the English Translation, of Kaut. Artka. 

1 6. Donald A. Mackenzie ; Teutonic Myth and Legend, p. 319. 
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Siegfried listening to the advice of the singing birds smote Mimer with 
his club and slew him. 17 

Thus the heroes of the Volsimga Saga and the Nibelungenlied understand 
the language of prophetic birds and are warned by them against future 
danger, just as the hero of the Bengali folktale is warned by the prophetic 
birds and knows how to go about his business. 

Diemne Finn, posthumous son of Cumhal (Finn mac Cumhail) wandered 
to the bank of the Boyne where he found a soothsayer called Finn the Seer. 
The latter caught a salmon of knowledge, by eating which one obtains uni- 
versal wisdom, and gave it to the boy for roasting it, warning him at the same 
time not to eat any portion thereof. “ Have you eaten any of it l ” he asked 
the boy, as he brought it up ready-boiled. “ No indeed,” replied Finn, but 
while I was cooking it, a blister rose upon the skin, and laying my thumb 
down upon the blister, I scalded it and so I put it into my mouth to ease the 

pain ” Finn ate the “ Salmon of knowledge” and thereafter he had only 

to put his thumb under his tooth as he had done when he scalded it, to receive 
foreknowledge and magic counsel. 18 

We turn to Egypt and get a similar tale : 

In the Nineteenth Dynasty fragmentary Egyptian Folk-tale “ Setna and 
the Magic Book ” which has been partially reconstructed by Professor Petrie, 
Ahura relates : “ He gave the book into my hands ; and when I read a page 

of the spells in it, I also enchanted heaven and earth, the mountains and the 
sea; / also knew what the birds of the sky, the fishes of the deep and the 
beasts of the hill all said. ” The prototype of Ahura in this “ wonder-tale . 
may have been Horus as Harpocrates. Ahura, like Sigurd and Siegfried, 
slays a “ dragon ”, ere he becomes acquainted with the language of birds. It 
is called a “ deathless snake”. 19 

Then again : . , n , , , 

Merodach kills the Tiamat Afterwards “ He divided the flesh of the 

Ku-pu and devised a cunning plan.” 

“ Mr. L. W. King, from whose scholarly Seven Tablets of Creation this 
line is quoted, notes that ku-pu is a word of uncertain meaning. Jensen 
suggests “ trunk, body”. Apparently, Merodach obtained special knowledge 
after dividing, and perhaps eating the ku-pu. ...» He formed the heavens 


17. Ibid., p. 357. 

IS. Charles Squire: Celtic Myth and Legend, pp. 210, 211. 

10 D A. Mackenzie: Egyptian Myth and Legend, pp. 341, 342. 

, 0 ' K’i-pu was probably the seat of the soul, mind, and magical power. Compare with this 
Polynesian idea of Kufm, under which name meaning ' mysterious character , the ancient dra- 
„ons of the Hawaiians living in pools and lakes were known. They could assume forms of human 
or animal beings. See Myths of China and Japan, pp. 78, 79, 
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A -ith one half (of her split body) and the earth with the other. . . His power 
ind wisdom as the Demiurge were derived from the fierce and powerful 
n-eat Mother. Tiamat.” 21 Similar beliefs obtained m -cottis egend and 
Folklore regarding Finn mac Coul obtaining power to divine secrets by eating 
t portion of the seventh salmon associated with the well-dragon , and 
Michael Scot and other folk heroes who become great physicians after tasting 
:he juices of the middle part of the body of the white snake. 2 - 

' Apollonius of Tyana “professed to know all languages without ever 
having learned them, to know the inmost thoughts of men, to understand the 
language of birds and animals, and to have the power of predicting the 
Future.’’ 23 We further read that “ . . . after the manner of the Arabs he 
managed to understand, the language of animals. For he learnt this on his 
way through these Arab tribes who best understand it and practise it. For 
it is quite common for the Arabians to listen to the birds prophesying like 
any oracles, but they acquire this faculty of understanding them by feeding 
themselves, so they say, either on the heart or the liver of the serpents. 24 

It appears from what Philostratus says that the Indians also knew this 
secret. After discoursing on the methods whereby dragons may be caught 
by means of spells he says : “ They tell us that the city under the mountain 
is of great size and is called Parax, and that in the centre of it are stored up 
a great many heads of dragons, for the Indians who inhabit it are trained 
from their boyhood in this form of sport. And they are also said to acquire 
an understanding of the language and ideas of animals by feeding either on 
the heart or the liver of the dragon:' 25 

In all the instances except one it is the dragon or the serpent that has 
been slain, and with one exception again eaten. Finn mac Cumhail eats the 
“salmon of knowledge”. But there is no inconsistency in it, for the salmon 
is indeed the dragon. It is associated with the “ well-dragon ” as has already 
been related. “ In Gaelic stories the sacred tree is guarded by the ‘ beast ’ in 
the sacred well, and a form of the ‘beast’ (dragon) is the salmon . . . The 
salmon is, in Gaelic, a form of the dragon. The dragon of the Lough Bel 
Sead, in Ireland, was caught in the shape of a salmon. ... In Western 
European stories, dragons and gods of fire and water assume the forms of fish 
and hide themselves in pools. Loki of Icelandic legend has a. salmon form.” 26 


21. D. A. Mackenzie : Myths of Babylonia and Assyria , Preface p. viii. Italics are mine. See 
also the interesting footnote on p. 147 of the same book. 

2,2. Ibid., Preface p. ix. 

23. Philostratus — The Life of Apollonius of' Tyana, Vol. 1, Intro, p. x. Ed. by F. C. Conv- 
beare (William Heinemann). 

24. Ibid., p. 57. Italics are mine. 

25. Ibid., pp. 247, 249. 

26. D, A. Mackenzie ; Myths of China and Japan , pp. 75, 76, 77. 



Ahura only in the Egyptian folktale does not eat the dragon slaying 
the dragon is enough for him, and he has not to eat the heart or the livei. of 
the reptile god. He gets immediate possession of the Book of Spells which 
enables him to read the language of all animals, including fish and bird. In 


the Finn story there are, however, no birds. 

It has been seen that the heart or liver of the dragon or the serpent is 
eaten. The heart and the liver represent the vital portion of the body. 
Courage was believed to be in the liver ; hence a coward is called a lily- 
livered poltroon. The liver in the animals was declared by adepts at divina- 
tion who examined the entrails of slain victims, " to be the tripod of their 
divination to reside in ”. 2 ? Liver is regarded as the seat of life as it contains 
a sixth of the blood in the body. 28 It means life in a verse in the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah (c. ii, v. 11). Priests drinking the blood of the animal (how 
much more by eating the liver ?) sacrificed before a goddess were supposed 
to be possessed by her spirit, 29 and thereby enabled to prophesy. Similarly, 
the heart in ancient Egypt “ was not only the seat of life but the mind and 
therefore the source of ‘ words of power The Hebrews and many other 
peoples used ‘heart’ when they wrote of mind. Ptah, god of Mem- 
phis, was the heart (mind) of the gods. The heart lashioned the gods. . . 
The' Egyptian belief about the power of the ‘ heart ’ (the source of magic 
knowledge and healing and creative power) lies behind the stones regarding 

heroes eating dragons ’ hearts”. 30 

It is clear from what has been ‘said that by eating the liver or the heart 
of the dragon the eater acquired all the essential virtue and power of the 
dragon. And this is a' common cannibalistic belief. The cannibal thought 
that by killing and eating his powerful enemy he could get transferied to him 
the latter’s magical virtues. Lord Avebury relates a most nauseating prac- 
tice among some Brazilian tribes, the Tarians, Tucanos and others. who 
pound the charred bones of a corpse disinterred after a month and in a highly 
decomposed state into a fine powder which they drink, mixed, from several 
large conches “ under the full belief that the virtues of the deceased will thus 
be transmitted to the drinkers”. 31 It is usual amongst the Australians to 
eat the heart and the kidney fat of the slain with a view to appropriating 
the enemf s courage. . With a similar object, in the north, you take your 
foe’s head along with you and eat his eyes and the meat off his cheeks. ... 


esp 


o 7 Philostratus — Apollonius of Tyana, Vol. H* P* 347. 

28.’ Tastrow — The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria , pp. 215, 455 (f. n. 90), and ^7 
f n 4'?) See also Egyptian Myth and Legend , p. 55. . .. •, 

•29. * Eh Thurston — Castes and Tribes of Southern India , iv. 18/ and Pausamas , n. - , * 

30. Myths of China and Japan , p. 77. , 

31. Pre-kistoric Times ( 6 th edition revised) pp. 53o, o36 4S - . iU 103 

32 Ratgel — History of Mankind. Vol. 1 , 363. See also Vol. 1 , 1-9, bo , , 
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According to Professor Petre at the original Sed festival the tribal king was 
sacrificed and devoured so that his people might deiive from his flesh and 
blood the power and virtues which made him great. The practice was based 
on belief in contagious magic. Bulls and boars were eaten to give men 
strength and courage, deer to give fleetness of foot, and seipents to give cun- 
ning. The blood of wounded warriors was drunk so that their skill and, 
braver)’ might be imparted to the drinkers .... King Bnas swallows their 
f of men and gods) spirits, souls and names, which are contained in their 
hearts, livers and entrails, and consequently becomes great and all-powerful.33 
Eating of powerful and cunning animals was supposed to impart their 
strength and cunning to the eaters thereof. “ Primitive peoples in our own 
day, like the Abipones of Paraguay, eat the flesh of fierce and cunning animals 
so that their strength and courage and wisdom may be increased. 34 Dr. Crooke 
observes that “ animals are invested with particular qualities, fierceness and 
courage, strength or agility and eating part of their flesh or wearing a portion 
of them as amulet conveys ” 35 to the possessor the quality of the animal. 

The dower of wisdom to the serpent is of great antiquity. He is the 
symbol of sapience and cunning. Eve fell through him. “Be wise as the serpent , 
but meek as the dove” is a well-known Biblical phrase. Dr. Marett relates 
the following belief of the Wiradjuri doctor of the Kangaroo totem : “ After- 
wards the snake took us to a great hole, in which were a number of great 
snakes. These rubbed themselves against me, and did not hurt me being my 
familiars. They did this to make me n clever man and a doctor 36 it is 
presumed that the serpent knew the language of the bird. In nature the 
victims well understand the habits of their enemies that enable them to guard 
themselves against their attack. From this the idea may have been formed 
that the serpent knew the language of the bird. In India the serpent and 
the bird— Nagas and Suparnas (Garudas, Garulas) — are enemies. “ The 
Nagas understood the language of birds. They gave charm to human beings 
so that they might share this knowledge. In European and Arabian stories 
folk-heroes acquire the language of birds or of all animals after eating the 
hearts of the dragons. A Naga king causes an Indian king to understand 
what animals say, 37 The faculty of understanding the language of birds is 
thus transferred to the eater of its heart or liver. 

It has already been seen that the Nagaraja in the Kharapivbta-J dtaha 
gives King Senaka two charms, viz., (1) saffarutajdnanamantam whereby he 

33. Egyptian Myth and Legend , p. 168 . 

34. Myths of Babylonia and Assyria, Preface, p. x, 

35. Op. cit , p.316. See also p. 324. • 

36. Marett: Anthropology, p, 249. 

37. Myths of China and Japan* p. 73. Chavanne’s Contes et Apologues, quoted therein. 



could understand the language of all animals and (2) the spell whereby he could 
find out the Naga damsel when she made herself invisible. The X a gas had 
other powers. They were in possession of magic jewels. In the Sankhapala- 
Jdtaka (No. 524) the Naga King offers to King Alara a jewel, " a precious 
jewel, a turquoise rare with magic power replete ”. 38 In Jdtaka No. 543 the 
Bodhisatva gave a Brahman a jewel in which he could behold his children and 
farm. It may be said in passing that Naga gifts vanished and returned to the 
Naga world. The story of Indra helping Rishi U tanka in recovering the 
mani-kundala (ear-ring) of MadayantI from the nether world where it had 
been spirited away by a serpent of the Airavata breed and at another time 
from the Naga King Takshaka himself is well-known. 39 Similarly, in China 
“ dragon jewels might be carried away by dragons who appeared in human 
shape — either as beautiful girls or as crafty old men .” 40 They could assume all 
forms at pleasure and in a Jdtaka story we read how a Naga girl came in the 
disguise of a beautiful human damsel, consorted with the exiled prince and 
had children by him. She possessed magic power. It is related that when 
Arjuna lay mortally wounded in the combat with his son Babruvahana, Ulupi, 
the Naga wife of Arjuna, remembered the sanjivana mani (the life-giving jewel) 
and the pan n a get -p a ray ana mani came instantly which, when placed by 
Babruvahana against the bosom of his father, immediately resuscitated him. 4 * 
These virtues, according to popular belief, could be inherited by the serpent- 
slayer. 

The birds in the myth and legend are all prophetic. 44 The birds are 
the 4 Fates ’ and direct the heroes what next they should do ... . The 
spirits are usually wild beasts or birds — the 4 fates ’ of immemorial folk-belief 
* — and thev may either carr}^ the hero on their backs, instruct him from time 
to time or come to his aid when called on .” 42 The owl is a bird of evil omen ; 
it is a messenger of death. In the Scene of Temptation of Buddha by Mara 
in Griffith’s Ajantd , there is an owl sitting on the head of a demon. In 
.Bengal the hooting owl prophesies death. Everywhere ravens and crows 
are regarded as birds of gloomy auguries, as forms of the spirits of darksome 
Hades 43 44 The singing birds are all singing spirits in India as in Europe. 
The language of birds is the language of spirits. When Siegfried, after eating 
the dragon’s heart, understood the language of birds, he heard them warning 
him regarding his enemies. . . ” 44 The pilgrimage of the soul Ba as a bird 


38. Cambridge Translation, Vol.y, p. 90. 

39. MM. Aswamedha , c. 57, 58, Adi , c. 3. 

40. Myths of China and Japan , p. 105. 

41. Aswamedha Parz<a, c. 80. 

42 Myths of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 147 f. n., 1. 163. 

43. D. A. Mackenzie : Myths of Crete and Pre-Hellenic Europe, p. 291. 

44. D. A. Mackenzie ; Indian Myth and Legend, p. 75. 
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in Egypt is well known. I am reminded (though perhaps not quite rele- 
vantly) of the Sufiistic spiritualism regarding the quest for Truti in the 
famous book of the poet and allegorist Faridu ’1 Din ‘Attar named Manuka l 

Tavr (Speech of the Birds). 45 

~ in India the enmitv between the bird and the serpent is traditional 
Kadru lav a wager with Vinata her co-wife (both wives of Kasyapa) as to the 
colour of the tail of Uchaisrava, the heavenly horse, ana gained the wager 
fay fraud, as her sons, the serpents, attached themselves, according to her 
direction, to the tail pf the white horse as black hairs. Thus Vinata became, 
according to the terms of the wager, the slave of Kadru. Garuda, the Eagle- 
bird, was the son of Vinata. The serpents promising that his mother would 
be released from bondage if he stole amrita (ambrosia) from Indra’s heaven 
and gave it to them, he went in search of it. The amrita was protected by a 
wheel flashing like the bright sun, terrible to look at, made of steel, and in- 
cessantly whirling round it. The wheel was made by the gods to cut to 
pieces the intending thieves of amrita. Garuda found even there two fierce 
red-eyed serpents guarding the ambrosia. He entered through the spokes of 
the wheel, killed the serpents , and stole it. Out of respect to the bones of 
Dadhici muni of which Indra’s bolt was fashioned the mighty bird struck by 
the bolt condescended to let drop a single feather.^ We light upon a similar 
quarrel in the Babylonian records. The Sumerian Zu bird, the storm demon, 
stole from Bel the “ lord ” of deities, the Tablets of Destiny ; and in the 
Etana version it is killed by the serpent who lies hidden in the ox on which 
the bird preys. 47 The Etana eagle helps the legendary King Etana in his quest 
of the Plant of Birth to the nether world. The Eagle, like the Indian 
Garuda, is the slayer of serpents. He carries Etana on his back in his 
flight to heaven, just as Garuda bears Vishnu on his back. 

Garuda is born of the egg, flaming forth like a dreadful fire of Death, 
his yellow eyes flashing like lightning. He extended his body like fire on the 
sea and began to scale the heaven and was mistaken for Agni in his mighty 
anger. Agni, however, disillusioned the gods, saying that he was Garuda, 
son of Kasyapa, destroyer of the serpents and friendly to the gods. They 
sang a hymn to him, in which the king of birds is addressed as Rishi, 
devata, the sun, Prajapathi, Indra, Brahma, Agni', Vishnu, Dhata, Ridhata, 

Alankaratatva . . 48 He possesses the attributes of Tammuz and Mittra. 49 

- — » ~~ ~ - — ■ ■ ■ * ■ ■ ■ : " 

45. Reuben Levy : Persian Literature (1923). 

46. Mbt. Adi Parra, cc. 27, 33. 

47. Myths of Babylonia , p. 75. See Jastrow, op. cit .,. p. 125 for Etana. 

48. Mbt. Adi Parra, c. 23. 

49. Myths of Babylonia, p. 169. The old Sufnerian god Tammuz or Dumu-zi- Apsu, “the child 
of the spirit of the Deep*' is the sun-god of the springtime, alluding to the sun’s rising every morn- 
ing out of the ocean. Gilgamesh, the personification of the sun-god, appears in the role of Tammuz 
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In Assyria we have the Eagle-headed winged god, Nisroch (nisr, signifying 
in all Semitic languages, an eagle) whom Professor Pinches consideis to be 
Ashur. “ Seeing that the eagle received prominence in the mythologies of 
Sumeria and Assyria . . . it is highly probable that the Ashur symbol, like the 
Egyptian Horus solar disk, is a winged symbol of life, fertility, and destruc- 
tion.” 50 The hawk-god Horus was symbolized as the winged sun disk. 51 
He fought with his uncle Set as a hawk against the serpent. Set, as the 
roaring serpent, symbolized the storm, and was theTyphon of the Greeks ; he 
was night too and all that was evil. Horus was a solar deity- In this 
connection may be remembered the revolving wheel which protected the 
amrita, essence of life, in Indra’s heaven which was stolen by Garuda. The 
idea of life itself being regarded as a wheel is familiar in India. A “ wheel 
of life” is painted on the Ajanta frescoes. 52 The Tibetans adored the Wheel of 
Life. 53 The Persian god, Ahura Mazda, hovers above the king in sculptured 
representations of that high dignitary enclosed in a winged wheel or disk, 
like Ashur, grasping a ring in one hand, the other being lifted up as 
blessing those who adore him. Winged emblems are associated with the Hittite 
god Sandes, “the prototype of Attis ” as Professor Garstang observes 54 
who links with the Babylonian Tammuz. Vishnu wields the Sudarshana 
disk ; 55 and he, as Narayana, is the sun-god. 

The coincidences above noted very probably point to I ndo- Babylonian 
intercourse at a very early time. Ragozin in his Vedic India (pp. 308 - 10 ) says : 
“ The connection between the Dravidians of Northern and Western India 
and the first Babylonian empire— the Babylonia of Shumiro-Accads before the 
advent of the Semites — becomes less surprising when we realize that there 
was between them something more than chance relations, that they were in 
fact of the same race or stock— that which is broadly designated as Turanian. 
Philology points that way. . . Craniology will not disprove the affinity . . . 
But even more convincing is the common sacred symbol— the Serpent, the 
emblem of the worship of Earth, with its mystery, hs wealth arid its forces. 
The Accadian supreme god EA was worshipped at his holiest' shrine at Eridhu 
under the form of a serpent, and as Eridhu was the centre, from which the 
first Chaldean civilization started and spread, so the serpent-symbol was 


stricken by Ishtar ; he is the waning sun, approaching the period when do ") n Mithraism S 

s een Gilgamesh’s address to Sabiter and her answer are found in a fragment, of Mithraism, 

dating from' tlfe Hammurapi period (c. 2100 B.C). See Jastrow, op. at., pp. 453, 461. 

50. Myths of Babylonia , p. 343. 

Egyptian Myth and Legend , pp. 165, 340, etc. 

Waddell -Lhasa and its Mysteries , p. 222. 

Rudyard Kipling — Kim. 

The Land of the Hittites, p. 178, et seq. 

Myths of Babylonia , pp. 347, 348, * 


51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 
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. , ; fc rpliffion. The Turanian Proto-Medes 

accepted as that of ' ^ "^ke-svmbol of Earth . . • This Proto-Median 
also . . . v 01 shipped ' ha H the honour of being admitted into 

Serpent, like his Drain •• ^ ' , remar kable bequest left to classical 

the Aryan Mythic Epos. . ■ B “‘ “ e ™ Aryan inhabitants and their 

striking evidence is furnished by the discovery in the ruins o ugheu, 
In^nt Ur of the Chaldees, in 3000 years B.C., a piece of nduu, teak an e„- 
e„ “particniarlv conclusive ” as the tree grow, nowhere else than Southern 

£L* Nowhsttowtefisusthatthe^siUofthecity^E^, nte 

Kv at or verv near the head of the Persian Gulf. Takin & the silt deposit 
at the average rate of 90 feet per year in Babylonia he calculates the age of 
Etidu “ So a city, Etidu, which we know once lay on the Persian Gulf, 
is now son,; 130 miles' away. Taking 90 feet as the average yearly me, ease 
this would take us back some 7,000 years for the pence 1 when End., st,U lay 
on the Persian Gulf.” » And Ur is further inland If Ragoam (who .depend, 
for the information on Dr. Sayce, Hibbert Lectures for 1 SS7, #. M.1* If 
is to be credited, then either the Indian teak was earned direct to the potto 
Ur (when Eridu was on the Persian Gulf) or transported from Eridu to Ur 
a distance of about 13 miles. In the former case, calculating after Jastrow 
it must have been carried to Ur 750 years earlier. If however we favou 
the latter supposition it was probably carried to Ur at a time when the U 
dynasty was flourishing “ which was in the third millennium before this era, 
and this well agrees with Ragozin’s finding. Now the Dravidian word U 
means a capital city. And I beg humbly to enquire if it should not lin 

with Ur, the capital of the Ur dynasty. 

In an ancient list of Babylonian clothing Dr. Sayce found the wor 
sindhii , a stuff imported from the Indus, and on linguistic evidence he cor 
eludes that the intercourse between the two countries must have been b 
sea. 60 The word sindhu, as Ragozin observes, is of double import. I H or if tl 
muslin, which is indicated by the word, were an Aryan product, the Arya 
export trade could not carry it to Chaldea, “the Aryas of the Punjs 
not being acquainted with the sea or the construction of sea-goir 
ships Some Dravidian traders— probably itinerant merchants or peddlers- 

56. Ragozin. — Vedic India , pp. 305, 306, 

57. Jastrow — The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 29. 

58. Ibid., pp. 7,8. 

59. Jastrow — Ibid., p. 29. 

60. Hibbert Lectures for 1887 % pp. 137, 1*38* 
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in “ the relations between the two races by no means of 
hostile and warlike nature, ” carried the stuff to some seaport 


an exclusively 
on the western 


coast whence it was exported to Chaldea, much as in the tenth centuij- 1>.C. 
King Solomon’s trading ships imported “ ivory, apes, peacocks (Tamil, fogai) 
which the famous Dravidian scholar, Dr. Caldwell, pronounces to be real 


Dravidian words introduced into Sanskrit. 61 

In this connection, however, Tilak in his learned at tide, The Chaldean 
and the Indian Vedas, ^ says that the mutual borrowing between the Accadi- 


ans or Chaldeans and the Indians proves “ either that these two races were 
neighbours to each other even in Vedic times or that the Chaldean traders 
had made their way to the mouth of the Indus or to the western coast of India, 
each people borrowing from the other according to necessity, ” and that “the 
intercourse between Chaldea and India existed from a time fai anterioi to 
the reign of the Mitanic Kings (B.C. 1400 or 1500).” Moreover, he quotes 
verses 6, 7, 8 and 10 from Atharvaveda (v. 13) to show the connection of 
the Vedic Taimdta and Uruguta with their Chaldean equivalents. “ . ■ The 
Serpent Taimdta is, I am sure, no other than the primeval water-dragon 
Tiamat generally represented as the female but sometimes even as a male 
monster in the Chaldean cosmogonic legends . . . Tiamat is the well-known 
Chaldean androgynous dragon whose fight with Marduk is the subject of some 
of the cuneiform tablets of the creation legends ...” 63 He considers that 
Taimat and Uruguta must have been borrowed by the Vedic people from the 
Chaldeans, and that Uru in Uruasi (Urvasl) is really a Chaldean word mean- 
ing 1 netherwvorld ’ and well agreeing with dpsaras (p. 40). On the other hand) 
the Chaldeans borrowed their words Jehovah and Apsu from the Vedic people 
as they did Sindhu (p. 37). Lastly there is a “ very close resemblance 
between the Chaldean and the Vedic legends regarding the place and move- 
ments of cosmic waters, their conquest by the powers of light, viz., by Indra 


and Marduk, and also between the cosmographic ideas among the two nations 


. . . .” (p. 41). 

Now Tilak emphasizes the Vedic connection with Chaldea, saying that 
sindhu (muslin) went from the Indus country to Babylonia. On the other 
hand Ragozin emphasizes the Dravidian connection, saying that the Vedic 
Indians, “ the Aryas of Penjab ” not being acquainted with sea or constructior 
of sea-going ships, could not carry it thither, but the stuff being carried 
by Dravidian leaders to some seaport on the western coast of India was ex- 
ported in Dravidian vessels to Chaldea. But Tilak is not wrong. For ever 


61. I Kings x, 22 and Chronicles ix, 21. CM./., pp. 594, 390. Ragozin— Vedic India, p. 307 

62. Bhandarkar Commemoration Vol . , pp. 31, 32. 

63. « Ibid., pp. 33, 34. 
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admitting for a moment that the Aryans were innocent of the sea, the 
Chaldeans could themselves have come to the mouth of the Indus and taken 
away the sindhu and Tilak himself puts forward the alternate theory that 
“ that the Chaldean traders had made their way to the mouth of the Indus”. 
Without, however, denying Tilak’s supposition that “the intercourse between 
Chaldea and India existed from a time far anterior to the reign of the Mitanic 
kings (B.C. 1400 or 1500) ”, I am inclined to ascribe the resemblance to his 
other theory, viz., “ that these two races were neighbours to each other even in 
Vedic times”. If, however, by Vedic times one understands ‘the times when the 
Vedas v ere composed in the Punjab valley ’, I will make a qualification by 
substituting anterior to the Vedic times for ‘ in Vedic times' , to avoid misun- 
derstanding. 

H. R. Hail makes out a strong case for identifying the Sumerians with 
the Southern Hindus or the Dravidians on the ethnic and linguistic basis, 
even turning the scale in favour of the Indian origin of the Babylonian 
cuneiform script. 


(To be continued.) 



FURTHER GLIMPSES INTO GUPTA LITERARY 

HISTORY. 

By A. Rangasvami Sarasyati, Esq., B.A. 

( Coi 1 tin tied from X ol . X V , No, 3.) 


Mallinatha, the famous commentator of the Meghasandesa, has afforded 
scholars another glimpse into Gupta literary history. Commenting on verse 
14 he says that the verse conveys two senses, one explicit and the other 
suggested. In the second or suggested interpretation of the verse Mallinatha 
says that Kalidasa refers to two famous poets of his time, one, an antagonist 
and another, a friend. These are respectively Dinnaga and Nichula. The verse 
as well as the explicit and suggested meanings with Mallinatha’s commentary 
thereon, are given below : — 

T§rf5RRt qfqqfeT u 


Explicit meaning : — 

From this place abounding in wet canes mount up to the sky facing the 
north avoiding in thy path the blows of the massy trunks of the quarter 
elephants, and having thy effort marked with astonishment by the simple 
wives of the Siddhas with their faces raised up in doubt whether the wind is 
bearing away the crest of the mountain. 

Suggested meaning : — 

With thy vigour marked with admiration by the celebrated poets and 
women there, who have their faces raised up in doubt whether the glory of 
the mighty Dihnagacharya is being obscured by thee, rise triumphant, Oh, 
muse, from this abode of the poet Nichula who has obviated the objections 
raised against thee, warding off the attacks of Dinnagacharya {i.e., my adver- 
sary) on the road of Sarasvata. 

Mallinatha’s commentary : — • ^ 

TOHll«tdWf 

ttptht ii lyfrar ii fsrra&TR 

Tftiw 11 

ar^^ii “ n ti^rr t%%‘- w^rcrra®: rfiraf^r: 

3 Ti?nT%«r = sr: uTd'+dsmftra 11 “ wit^- 
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This interpretation which Mallinatha gives must have been based upon 
some reliable literarv traditions current in his time and cannot be merely 
fanciful. The scholars of Mallinatha’s period must have thought that 
Kalidasa was a contemporary of Dinnaga and Nichula. Of these the former 
is associated with the title Acharya which makes it certain that the person 
referred to is none else than the famous Buddhist logician Dinnaga. Scholars 
are sure about the approximate date of Dinnaga but there were some who 
were not prepared to bring the date of Kalidasa so late. They wanted to 
make him a contemporary of Vikramaditya, the founder of the Samvat era 
beginning with 56 B.C. Accordingly they concluded that there was nothing 
in the particular interpretation of the verse compelling conviction about the 
date of Kalidasa and his contemporaneity with Dinnaga. Such double mean- 
ings, according to them, could be found out in the works of any other ancient 
Sanskrit poets and no conclusive theories could be based on them. Only the 
scholars do not cite another example of a similar nature, where the allusion 
is merely fanciful. Again they did not think that Mallinatha might not have 
coined the interpretation himself but was merely giving out an interpretation 
current up to his time. In the beginning of his commentary on Raghuvamsa 
Mallinatha refers to two previous commentators Dakshinavarta *and Natha 
in the following verse: — 


sotr? n 

Of these the commentary on the Meghaduta by Dakshinavarta is now avail- 
able, thanks to the industry of the Travancore Palace Publishers. An extract 
from the comment of the particular verse bearing on this point is given below: 

• • • • TOT RfSTRRR hHovUn RfOTRRR: 3RR ^RRRIgR: I RR gR- 

to i “ Wirrr 3 R¥rpr ii” rrt RfsrR^^rr crt 

ft^c6l RRRRRRT^R jpFkRff I ^ R^5R;R^R J if|: 'fiTrcSRRR ^Rfl^RRcT I rRR- 
cd-WT^T tf ^R RTR I R^RR I 3RR ^TRRRWRT RR%Rp I aRfrpTHR: 

— RRRRRT HR^fS TR jj^TOTWfR RTORRT?r- 

'-1R Tf^RlRRr RRRRtR I fRR — T^RrTRTRR- 

RlRTq; I 3pR RSRRIRRSJ R3RR: I TR ®PR f^RFRiiR^Rr: e?RR TfRSJ FRT5R: I 
^fj^RR^RRRRRR RRRRR ?RRR WRIT ^^fRRdRRR RRRRTR I 
3PR f%RT%RT: I RRR ^R ^TSRTRR: 

^raRTRRRR, II* 


* R^Tkl’ilW fR ?f®fRTRRrf<RR I cPTRR iRP 

tRSTRRR WURT ?R II 
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in this passage the commentator Dakshinavarta supports the interpreta- 
tion of Maliioatha. He calls the person to whom Kalidasa alluded b\ the 
term Dinnagacharya. He also records the tradition that the other poet at 
the Court who supported Kalidasa got the name Nichula by composing a 
particular verse and repeats the same verse that is quoted by Mallinatha. 
This passage thus adds strength to the supposition that Kalidasa was a con- 
temporary "of Dinnaga, the famous Buddhist logician. The rivalry and 
antagonism between Kalidasa and Dinnaga might have been due not only to 
the fact that Dinnaga was a famous orthodox Buddhist logician of his time 
and as such opposed to Kalidasa who was a follower of the religion of the \ edas 
and a devout Saiva. There might also have been purely literary contests 
between them. The name Dinnaga is found as that of an author in Sanskrit 
Anthologies like the Subhashitavali of Vallabhadeva. In some places his 
name is found prefixed by the term Bhadanta denoting that he was a Buddhist. 
But no work of Dinnaga is available. Recently Messrs. M. Ramakrishnakavi 
and S. K. Ramanadha Sastri, have published a hitherto unpublished drama 
called Kundamala* This drama is said by them to have been the work of 
Dinnaga, the antagonist of Kalidasa, but there are serious difficulties confront- 
ing the scholar before accepting the work as that of Dinnaga. The drama 
itself seems to have been known to several Sanskrit rhetoricians ^for a consi- 
derable time who have referred to it. The Bhavaprakasa of Saradatanava 
and the Sahitya Darpana of Visvanatha mention the Kundamala of whom 
Visvanatha quotes a considerable portion of the prologue. But neither of the 
authors tells whether it is the work of Dinnaga. x\gain, of the manuscripts 
examined by the publishers, those at Tanjore want the beginning and 
so the name of the author is lost. But the colophon of the manuscript sa\s 
that the author is Dhlranaga (and not Dinnaga). There are two manuscripts 
of this work in the Government Oriental Library, Mysore. I Of these one is 
a copy of the other. The original is in Grantha characters and the copy in 
Kannada. In the original manuscript the name of the poet is not Dinnaga 
but Dadhichinaga. In the paper transcript of this also the name of the 
author is given as Dadhichinaga. But later on somebody has scored out 
the name and written above it instead, Dinnaga. Thus it is plain that so far 
as manuscript material is concerned, there is no warrant for the statement of 
the publishers that the work is from the pen of Dinnaga. They appeal to 
have been misled by the correction in the Mysore Library paper transcript, of 
which they got a copy. But they do not appear to have been conscious of the 

* Dakshinabharati Series No. II. • 

t X am obliged for this information to His Holiness Sri Yatirajaswamy of Mysore and Rao 
Bah'adur PraktanavimarSa Vichakshana R. A. Narasimhacharya, M.A., Retd. Director of Archaeo- 
logical Researches, Mysore. 

5 



fact that the reading vas only a later addition in one of the Manuscripts. Again 
it appears highly improbable whether a Buddhist divine and philosopher like 
Dinnaga would have written a drama like the Kundamala where the story is 
taken from the famous Hindu epic Ramayana and extolled the great qualities 
Of Its hero, Rama. The publishers of the work have put themselves this 
question but they also managed to find an easy reply to it. They think that 
Dinnaga might have written this drama just as kumaradasa, the Buddhist 
sovereign of Cevlon. wrote the poem Janakiharana about the same hero. 
The argument is not so easily convincing as the publishers expect. The 
poetic beauty of the Ramayana and the excellence of Rama s character might 
have induced the Buddhist to choose his plot from the Hindu epic. But 
they should also be able to explain how such a great Buddhist divine and 
logician as Dinnaga could have so far forgotten his creed as is evident from 
the invocation to the Gods at the beginning and the close of the kundamala. 
The opening verse of the drama praises the God Herambaganapati who has 
no connection whatever with the story of Ramayana. The second verse is 
in praise of the matted hair on the head of Siva. Again the last verse of the 
drama, the Bharatavakya or benediction, contains benedictions of several 
Hindu Gods like Siva, Brahma, Surya, the elements, the Vedas, the hymns 
of the Saman. He also refers to ascetics (Tapasas) who have attained to 
samyaksamsiddhi. Although lie dwells at such length in the seveial places to 
praise and worship heathen Gods, he nowhere mentions either Buddhism or 
its divine founder. Dinnaga would have behaved differently even if he could 
have stooped to write a work on such a theme. 

Now leaving the question of Dinnaga let us take that of the Kundamala. 
There appear to have been several works of that name known to Sanskrit 
critics. The Sfingaraprakasa refers to a drama of the name Kundamala 
which must be different from the present work. At the beginning of the 
twenty-eighth Prakasa occurs this following passage : — 
lTI3raT% f^rnST^ II 

This prakasa or chapter of the Sringaraprakasa deals with the several kinds of 
love messengers (Diitas) that occur in ' Sanskrit dramas. It mentions a 
drama called Kundamala. It mentions the (garland maker) Malakara, by name 
Mayuraka, as the messenger of Kusumageha in the drama Kundamala. The 
work that is referred to here cannot be the Kundamala about which we had 
so far been discussing. The characters Mayuraka and Kusumageha are not 
found in the published Kundamala. Nothing is known about its date or 
authorship and there is nothing to connect it with Dinnaga. Dinnaga’s name 
is associated with the names of several other famous Buddhist authors and 
philosophers. Born of a Brahman family in a village near Kanchi, he devoted 
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his early life to the study of the Nyaya philosophy but was soon converted 
to Mahayana Buddhism. He defeated in controversy all the Brahmans and 
Buddhists at the great University of Nalanda. As a result of this conquest he 
got the title Tarkapungava. He was a disciple of another famous Buddhist 
author and philosopher Vasubandhu. Dinnaga wrote several works on 

Logic like the Pramanasamuchchaya. 

Vasubandhu and his brother Asanga were two famous philosophers w 
lived during this period. Of these Vasubandhu was the author of the UpadeSa 
on the Mahayanasutras. Hearing of the defeat of the Buddhists at the Court 
of Vikramaditya, he went there and conquered them in controversy. By the 
eloquence of Vasubandhu Vikramaditya himself, who had till then been a 
follower of the Sankhya philosophy turned a favourable ear to Buddhism and 
patronized its Professors with equal liberality. His queen and the prince 
Baladitya who later on succeeded to the throne, both became .discip es cr 
Vasubandhu and Baladitya after his accession continued his favours to the 
Buddhist sage. Vasubandhu’s name is associated with the founding o tie 
Vijnanavada School of Mahayana Buddhism. . ^ ^ 

On account of the misreading of a small passage in Yamanas Kavya- 
lankara-sutra Vasubandhu was thought even to have served as a minister 
under some Gupta king, Samudragupta or Narasimha Gupta. *It has been 
proved in. another paper that the reference in Vamana’s work has nothing to 
do with Vasubandhu but refers to an early poet, called Subandhu, who lived at 
the Court of the Mauryan emperor Bindusara, as his minister and who wrote 
a drama called Vasavadatta-natyadhara. There was a later namesake of this 
Subandhu in the Gupta period. He was the author of the existing Sanskrit 
prose romance called Vasavadatta. This Subandhu lived in Gupta times. 
He bemoans the death of the famous Ch.andragupta Vikramaditya of this 
dynasty in the famous tenth verse at the beginning of the poem. _ 

A Subandhu, the author of a Nataka-lakshana, is referred to in Bhava- 
prakasaby SaradStanaya. He is there said to enumerate hve varieties of 
Nat aka, — -the Parana, Prasanta, Bhasvara, Lalita and Samagra defines their 
properties and gives illustrations of each. Of these only the \ ihramon-asi o 
Kalidasa and Svapnavasavadatta, the drama of the ancient poe asa, < P 
tion of which along with various other ancient dramatic bits and abridgment 
have been discovered and published at Trivandrum by Maharaja T. <-anapa 
Sastri, are now available. It cannot be definitely said whethe* this 
Subandhu is identical with the author of the prose Vasavada a. 

also appears to belong to the Gupta period. 

tSafiga, the brother of Vasubandhu, was also a great philo sopba^to 

^ * Proceedings and Transactions of tke Second OriMat Conference, p. 204. 
t Indian Antiquary, IV , p. Ml. 
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lived at this period. An earlier convert from the Hinayana to Mahay ana, he 
commented on the Mahavana sutras. Later Buddhists believed that Mai trey a, 
the Bodhisatva himself, used to come down from Heaven and assist Asanga 
while preaching. The famous Buddhaghosha who is credited with the collec- 
tion of the text of the Tripitakas and commenting on them and who wrote 
several authoritative works on the religion lived during the Gupta period. 
He wrote the poem Padyachudamani dealing with the life of Buddha in the 
Kavya style. Like Dinnaga Buddhaghosha was not born a Buddhist.-* He 
was a Brahman learned in Brahmanical lore and controverted the doctrines 
of Buddhism during his earl}’ career. He was later on converted to Buddhism 
of which he soon was ordained a priest. He travelled much in Jambudwipa 
(India) and Ceylon. The results of his work are visible even to-day in the 
literatures of Burma, Ceylon, Siam, Suvannabhumi and a large number of 
works attributed to him are found in those countries. A contemporary of 
King Mahanaman of Ceylon (Circa A.D. 403) Buddhaghosha appears to have 
visited India during the reign of the greatest of the Gupta emperors, 
Chandragupta, Vikramaditya. Referring to him the following has been 
written : — ‘*One of the most extraordinary men that Buddhism had produced, 

Buddhaghosha did not confine himself to translating. He has left 

a rich legacy of literature to Burma, Siam and Ceylon. Suvannabhumi in 
particular has reasons to be proud of him. ,, 

An illustrious contemporary of Buddhaghosha was Buddhadatta. Born 
in a village called Bhutamangala in the Chola country he became a famous 
inmate of the Mahavihara of Ceylon. Before, leaving for Ceylon he lived at 
a famous Vihara or monastery in his native district erected by Venhudasa 
(Vishnudasa) or Krishnadasa at Kaverlpattana, the ancient capital of the 
Chola country at the confluence of the river Kaveri with the sea. From his 
works it is gathered that a king called tAchyuta Vikrama of the Kalamba 

* Introduction to Buddhaghosuppatti, by Janies. 

t The mention of King Achyuta Vikrama of the Kalamba family who was ruling when 
Buddhadatta lived at Kaverlpattana in the Chola country seems to be very important and interest- 
ing. Epigraphical research has not so far revealed the name of any king of that name or dynasty 
ruling at the period in the Chola country. The name Kalamba of the dynasty appears at first 
sight to be connected with the name Kadamba. But the dynasty of kings of this name known so 
far, does not appear to have had anything to do. with the Dramila or Chola country. They ruled 
far to the North-west in the Dekhan with their capital at Vaijayanti or Banavasi and at the period 
we speak of were subordinate to the Vakatakas. The kings that ruled at this period were Ravi- 
varman, Harivarman, Simhavarman, and Krishnavarman. They were then under the suzerainty 
of the Vakatakas. So they could not have anything to do with the Chola country. Who then could 
be the King Achyuta Vikrama, contemporary of Buddhadatta. A people or dynasty called 
Kalabhras are mentioned in about half a dozen places in South Indian epigraphy. They are 
mentioned in the Gadval plates of the Western Chalukya Vikramaditya I, in the inscriptions of 
the Pal lavas and in the Velvikkudi grant of Parftntaka Pandya. The identity of these Kalabhras, 
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dvnasty was ruling at the time. Buddhaghosha and Buddhadatta _ met each 
other and the tradition is that it was then agreed that Buddhaghosha should 
send his commentaries to Buddhadatta as they were finished and that the 
latter should summarize and comment on them. Buddhadatta s two famous 
works were the Abhidharmavatara and Yinayavinischaya. He also wrote a 
number of other works on the Buddhist canon. 

Dharmapala, another famous commentator of Buddhist works, lived at 
this period. His Paramarthadipani is considered a most authoritative work 
on Buddhism. He was the head of a great monastery at Kanchipma and 
he was born at Padaratitta in the kingdom of Dramila. 

The famous Buddhist pilgrim Fahiyan, a great monk of that religion 
and an intelligent observer, came to India during the reign of the Emperor 
Chandragupta II Vikramaditya, in his search for Buddhist manuscripts and 
legends. He spent six years of his life in India and has left behind him a very 

vivid and fascinating account of the state of the country and any reader of 

the account feels sorry that the devout pilgrim has not written more. . 

India under the Guptas continued to be the fountain of the civilization 
and religion of Asia not only through foreign scholars and monks going to 
her in search of religious instruction, manuscripts, etc., but also through 
India sending her own sons abroad to these countries to reform their religion 
and improve their civilization. The Chinese Emperor Hsiao \en a devout 
Buddhist, sent a mission to Magadha for the purpose of collecting Mahayana 
texts and obtaining the services of a competent scholar to translate the same 
to Chinese. The Gupta sovereign of the time sent with the mission the 
great scholar Paramartha. Under his guidance the mission collected a large 
number of manuscripts, some of which he later on translated into Chinese. 
Paramartha spent the latter portion of his life in China and after a long so- 
journ in his adopted country died there at the age of seventy. 


has not vet been satisfactorily settled. It is only known that the ascendancy of these Kalabhras 
intervened between the Kings of the ChOJa and Pandya dynasties mentioned what are termed 
the Sa noham Classics and those mentioned in the copper-plate inscriptions. The length of tne 
the Tamil country U undetermined. Some scholars who are interested 
n dating the Sangham works iate think that the so-called Kalabhra interregnum occurred about 
the sixth century and that it could not have lasted for more than a generation and that the 
people represented by the term Kalabhras were invaders from the Kannada country who held a 
people lepiesentec y kingdoms The name Kalamba of the dynasty to which the 

o. mm. .. . » '«•“ 

i 111! M — • member of fb» There « 

have lived sufficiently long before the beginning of the fifth century. 
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It was during the reign of Samudragupta that Sirimeghavanna, the Bud- 
dhist king of Cevlon, despatched an embassy laden with gems with the request 
that he might be allowed to found a monastery on Indian soil. The 
request was granted and Meghavanna erected a splendid monastery to the 
north of the Bodhi tree at Gaya with three stories and six halls which 
were adorned with three towers. The decorations were executed in the 
richest colour with the highest artistic skill and the statue of Buddha cast in 
gold and silver was studded with gems. During the reign of Harsha, the 
Chinese pilgrim Yuanchuan who visited India recorded that the monastery was 
occupied by a thousand monks of the Mahay ana school and afforded ample 
hospitality to Ceylonese pilgrims. 

The study of the system of Sanskrit grammar of the Paninian school 
was pursued during this period with great zeal. Some of the early com- 
mentators are referable to this period. The Buddhists of this time seem to 
have found it very inconvenient to study the Paninian grammar in its entire- 
ty since a considerable section of it, that relating to Vedic grammar, was not 
necessary for their purpose and concerned what according to them was 
heathen literature. Consequently attempts were made to divest Panini’s 
grammar of its Vedic portion and give in a concise and abridged form 
the rest of the work. The most notable of such attempts is found in the 
Chandravvakarana written by Chandragomin, who also seems to have written 
a gloss or Vritti on his sutras. The author affords some information about 
his time in his work. He gives the sentence fTO. as an illustration 

of the use of the imperfect tense to express an event which occurred in the 
lifetime of the writer or which he himself might have witnessed. The victory 
over the Hunas here referred to might relate either to the defeat which they 
suffered at the hands of Skandagupta or to their final destruction by Yasodhar- 
man. This gives the period A.D. 470 to 544 as the time when Chandragomin 
lived and wrote his grammar. Besides his grammatical works Chandragomin 
is credited with the authorship of a religious poem called Sishyalekha and a 
drama called Lokananda, neither probably of much importance. 

The six systems of philosophy, the Shaddarsanas, were very eagerly studied 
during this period and some of the early commentaries of the respective 
sutras are referable to the Gupta period. These six systems of philosophy 
as well as Jainism and Buddhism were eagerly followed and the adherents of 
the schools appear to have had tough fights with one another in their 
disputations. In the course of these disputations the schools of philosophy 
themselves had important developments. The Sutra texts which are the 
hand-books of these schools of philosophy have references to others which 
they controvert and refute as well as to Jainism and Buddhism. Badarfiyana* 
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the author of the Brahma SQtras, is referred to and criticized by Jaiminu the 
reputed author of the Purva Mimamsa Sutras. Similarly the sutra of 
Badarayana mentions Jaimini and refers to theories propounded m the Karma 
Mimamsa'and criticizes them. The atomic theory of Kanada as propounoed 
in the Vaiseshika Sutras contains reminiscences of the Brahma Sutras ; 
Gautama in his Nyaya Sutras shows clearly that he is familiar with^ the 
terminology of both the Mimamsa and Brahma Sutras. The \ Sga Sutras 
of Patahjaii refer to doctrines propounded in the Vaiseshika Sutras. P gam 
several of these sutras seem to refer to schools of Buddhism and their 
opinions such as these of the Madhyamikas and Yogacharas. Such occur- 
rences have proved for a very long time a stumbling block m the way of the 
critical historian of these schools and he is at times very unwillingly compelled 
in suite of his conviction to accept a very late date for the rise of these schools 
and*the composition of the particular sets of sutras. Similarly critics, ancient 
arid modern, are aware of different views propounded by the same school 
as those of the Sesvara Mimamsa and the Nirisvara or atheistic Mimamsa, 
Sesvara Sankhya and Nirisvara Sankhya. The tendency of late scholars 
had been to take the whole bulk of each set of siitras as they exist at presen 
and attribute them to the author of the original school round which all these 
later discussions grew up. Relying upon them the modern historian has 
attempted to fix the date of the rise of these schools and comes to conclusions 
which are at variance with what he would come to from other data. Similar v 
the Buddhist works like those of Nagarjuna, Aryadeya and Dinnaga criticize 
the views that are expressed in these sutras for which replies are also discern, 
ible in them. This is not the place to dismiss this very interesting question at 
length. The only way out of the difficulty seems to be to accept that the 
texts of these sutras were not fixed till after a considerably late period e 
portions that were introduced into them last must have belonged to the 
Gupta period. Only on this assumption is it possible to explain the obvious 
references and refutations of the opinions in the works of the Gupta pen* 
like those of Vasubandhu and Dinnaga. It is idle to assert that the e 
sutras do not refer to the particular Buddhist views -b'ch can be assignable 
to dates in the Gupta period. It seems equally idle to assert that the 
sutras were first written during the Gupta period after Vasubandhu and 
Dinnaga. The only plausible explanation is that several sutras had been 

added to these olde'r works during this period and it is in them that these 
later references are found. Tradition has preserved the names of several 
ancient commentators of the Mimamsa and the Brahma Sutras , w ° » 
dered much anterior in date to any whose works are now extant . IUs poss 
that some of these might have lived during this period. The text of the Brah 
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Sutras as handed down to Sankara is different in several places from that of 
Ramanuja, who quotes several ancient authors whose works are now extinct, 
in support of his text and interpretation. It is highly probable that some at 
least of these like the Vrittikara Bodhayana, Tanka, Brahmanandin, DramiJa, 
Guhadeva and Bhartrprapancha are attributable to this period. Prasastapada, 
the commentator of Kanada’s Vaiseshika Sutras, is referred to this period. 
Similarly the Sankhyakarika of Isvarakrishna seems to belong to the age. 
Chinese tradition makes him a contemporary of Vasubandhu whose date has 
been ascertained. 

During the Gupta period the study and development of Indian astro- 
nomy was at its zenith. Some of the most notable names on the line belong 
undoubtedly to the time. Varahamihira lived about the middle of the sixth 
century and he took for his epoch the year 505 A.D. when, according to 
some scholars, the astronomical writer Lata wrote his commentary on the 
Romaka Siddhanta. Aryabhata whom Varahamihira calls his authority, ac- 
cording to his own statement, wrote his astronomical treatise the Laghvarya- 
bhatlyam in 499 A.D. It is possible that some at least of the other writers 
like Simha, Yijayanandin, Pradyumna and Yavanacharya lived during this 
period. In this epoch Indian astronomy came in active contact with Greek 
astronomy and mutual influence is discernible in both. Two of the authors 
whom Aryabhata takes for his authority, Pulisa and Romaka, are believed to 
have largely imported astronomical knowledge from the West. These two 
Siddhantas used the tropical solar year as in the Greek astronomy and cal- 
culated its Ahargana from the meridian of Yavanapura (Alexandria) and stated 
the difference in the longitude between this Yavanapura and Ujjain. The 
week-day of the Hindu astronomer is believed by a certain school of authors 
to have been borrowed from Greece during this period. But there does not 
appear to be any sure basis for this supposition according to others. Works 
like the Bodhayana Dharma Sutra, the Gadhasaptasati of Hala have these 
mentioned in them and the theory of its borrowing at this late period is not 
proved. 

The Puranas, as they are preserved at present, are believed to have assum- 
ed their final forms during this period. The dynasties of future kings of the 
Kali age, as they are recounted in them, appear to give more or less historical 
matter up to the time of the Guptas when they become indefinite and nar- 
rate merely in general terms about the evils of the Kali age. These portions, 
it is almost certain, must have been added at this period. Kalki, who is men- 
tioned in some of these Puranas as the future Avatar of Vishnu who will des- 
troy vice in the Kaliyuga and establish once more the reign of Dharma, is 
believed by some scholars to be the same as the Kalkiraja, the orthodox 
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Travellers have recorded their impressions of the mountain, now str 

of all myth and shorn of all allegory. , 

Its' correct position is in the territory of Phaselis on the east, coast of 
Lvcia on a spur of the mountain named Climax, which is a projection sout - 
ward towards the Mediterranean, of the Solymi mountains. All these belong 
to the Taurus system. Strabo’s location in the valley of the Cragus above 
X an thus has been found to be incorrect. The Chimsera is not far rom e 
coast, though between it and the sea are the ridges of the Climax formation. 
There ^is a flame burning on a rock of the mountain continuously. 

“ It is nothing more ” says Spratt (Vol. II, p. 181) “ than a stream of 
inflammable gas issuing from a crevice, such as is seen in several places ,n the 

APP< Going back to the Tamil Purana, we should strive to get at the nucleus 
of the fable. The mountain was an Asura who was forced to retain that 
shape as the victim of his own enchantment. It is here that Taraka takes 
refuge The Asura brothers were three: Surapadman, Singamukhasuran 
and Tarakan. Their sister was Ajamukhi. Singamukhasuran had the lion s 
head, Tarakan, the elephant’s, and Ajamukhi had a goat s head. 

Surapadman was probably a dragon below the wa.st. The mountain was 
really the combination of the brothers and their sister. Each hea o 
Chimsera or tail is individualized with a separate body and (three) four Asuras 
manufactured out of it. It should be remembered that when the attack was 
made on the mountain, it was directed by Tarakan to assume a -tie f 
appearance, and Tarakan himself continued changing his own shape and form . 
The account reads as if Tarakan was really the life-principle of the otherwise 

“I: dt that the Tamil narrative is a reproduction of the Chimera 
fable Taking one thing with another, and giving each fact its due veig.i 
and importance, we may regard it as established that the kraunca mountain 
pierced bv the Son-God is the Chirmera near Phaselis on the Lycian coast. 

I this is the Kraunca mountain, and if, as admitted in the texts, the mountain 
hal eiven ,.s name .0 the Dwipa, the latte, is e»s.ly reeognmed as Anato.m 
Asia Minor. The proof, however, does not end here. There is a p 
material available for verifying the identity. 

Chapter VIII. 

I t is not the practice of the Puranas, ordinarily, to give definite data o 
time and piaee as to the occurrences they record, but t rs 
further fix the position of the Kraunca attacked by Skanda. It should be Dor 

ad venture is the last ineideut m entioned ,n thewar^nns. 

* Hamilton and Falconer’s Translation, Vol. Ill, p- 46. 



the giants t so that the position of the Kraunca hill could not bo. far away 
from the battle-field. 

AVo have to take note of two Krauncas the one adjacent to the Hima- 
laya, being a spur or off-shoot of the mighty range and the other being a 
mountain m Kra.unca-d wTpa. Which of these two is the mountain-hero who 

engaged Skanda in battle i 

In the chapter of the Mahabharata cited above at p. 122 we read that 
the mountain Krannca attacked by the infant-god Skanda (he w^as then only 
four or live days old) was the one near the Himalaya and is described as the 
son of the latter. It was not in connection with any war between the gods 
and the Asuras, nor because the mountain gave any offence, but out of mere 
play or frolic of the infant, who wished to show off his great strength. 

The Bharat a version cannot be accepted as correct. There is clear and 
positive authority to the contrary. 

From a work entitled Mrgendra-samhita, a passage has been 


extracted which runs as follows : 

^T% 5§itT i3t mmk 


%gcn ; RWrlFT 'TT^T 11 


“ In the Krannca-d'ivlpa was slain the wily Daitya (Asura) named 
Krannca , in the mountain of Krannca , in the golden cavern, having fought 
long against Skanda, who was more wily than himself. That mountain was 
celebrated for the curious works of the Asura chief ; and becoming finally the 
ensign or standard of the Asura w r as known by the name of Kraunca. ” 

It is placed beyond doubt by the -above text that Kraunca, the Asura and 
mountain, killed or disabled by Skanda was in Kraunca-dw ipa, and not near 
the Himalaya. For the latter is in the Jambu-dwipa, and Kraunca-dwlpa is 
the fifth in the order, with three dwipas between it and the Jambu-dwipa. 

The Srimad-Bhagavata Purana in speaking of Kraunca-dwipa says that 
the name was derived from the mountain therein, and adds this note about 
the mountain : — 


+PRRTT ^WTTT%3HT SH0 11 

“ Who, though bruised and wounded in his sides by the blows of Skanda, 
being w r ashed by the tonic waters of the ocean of milk, and taken under the 
protection of the god of waters (Varuna-Poseidon), still rears his head free 
from fear.” 

One incident of the war should not be forgotten,, for it has some signifi- 
cance. The all-consuming flames burst out on the battle-field at the bidding 
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of Maya. It was the result of invoking the aid of Ourica , 3TI 5 ?:. ' the perpetual 


tire ", who 


had his home in the bottom of the sea. It is not unlikely that a 


notion prevailed that volcanic fires had their origin in the regions below the 
expanse of the sea. Now it is a strange coincidence, which may mean some- 
thing or nothing, that the battle-field of the Greek myth was situated in that 
part of Cilicia which owned the sway of Olbia : and the larger of the caverns 
was under the guardianship of the Olbian Zeus Olbia was about fifteen miles 
inland from the Corycian coast, at a great height, nestling among almost 
inaccessible rocks. The ruins of the old place were identified by the enter- 


prise and perseverance of Theodore Bent. 

The point of interest for the present purpose with respect to this 
discovery is contained in the lines extracted below “The nomads still call 

the place Oura, a highly interesting case of the retention of a name, for Mr. 

Ramsay previously considered Olba to he a Hellenised form of Ourva, with a 
view to introducing the idea of “ Olbos or happy Z 

It is probable, therefore, that the word Ourwa was a Hittite name. 
According to the Puranic fable, the Asura flees to the Ivraunca mountain, 
which is at some distance from the battle-field. We do find the Chimaua at 
some distance from the Corycian field. The idea of distance should be 
judged relatively, and, in this instance, from the standard of the immortal 
gods and of those who piled Ossa upon Pelion. 

The connection between the incarcerated giant and Chimaera of the 
fable is well-known. She was his daughter. The havoc she caused in her 
devastating raids in Lycia was probably actuated by a spirit of retaliation and 
revenge for the treatment accorded by Jove and the gods to her parent. 

The red-peaked hill on which the Son-God planted his Sakti, and where 
he was worshipped, is in all likelihood the celebrated seat of Apollo’s wor- 
ship at Xanthus in Lycia. This city was the largest in Lycia and the capital 
of that province. It was placed on hills ‘in the midst of the most romantic 
scenery’, in the vallev of the river Xanthus. Apollo owed to this place one 
of his titles as ‘ Xanthos ’. • The chief buildings at Xanthus were the temples 
of Sarpedon and of the Lycian Apollo. The hill on which .the city stood or 
the city itself was known in the Lycian speech as Arna or Anna. 

Daniel Sharpe says that Arina,, the ancient name of Xanthus (the Arna 
of Stephanus Byzantinus), occurs both, in the Greek and Lycian parts o 
several inscriptions.t What the word Arna signified in the native tongue 
has not been stated. The Greek Xanthos is translated as auburn. 


• Explorations in Cilicia Trac/uea, by J. Theodore Bent. . 

t Daniel Sharpe’s Essay in Sir Charles Fellowes' Second Excursion to Lycia (1841), 

8 



It was in the valley of the Xanthus, and not far from the city, that Strabo 
placed the mysterious Chimsera, probably on the foundation of some local 

tradition.* 

Now if the word Arina or Arna were reproduced in Sanskrit it might be 
written as 4 Aruna ' w hich, as a Sanskrit word, means red, of the colour of the 

rising sun. 

It is probable that here arose the inspiration for the idea of the red-peaked 

mountain. 

Chapter IX. 

Before closing this section, I have to speak of an adventure of the god- 
man Parasurama from whose hands the Kraunca mountain is stated to have 
suffered a disaster similar to the one inflicted on it by the god Skanda. 

I speak of it lest it should be said that I did not notice it, and for the 
additional reason that this legend has been the cause of some confusion 
among scholars who should have been above it. 

Parasurama was a divine incarnation. He was a soldier-Avatara. Twenty- 
one times he waged war against the Kshatriyas and exterminated the class. 
In his youth he had the good fortune of being accepted as a pupil of the great 
god Siva, from whom he learnt the use of arms. He knew or heard of the 
exploit of the god Skanda against the Kraunca mountain. Parasurama was 
anxious to emulate this feat, and tried his prentice-hand against the mountain. 
He fared better than his preceptor’s son. For, says the legend, whereas 
Skanda’s shafts or his Sakti caused a cavity in the hill only for one half of its 
breadth, Parasurama’s arrow pierced through the entire mass and came out at 
the other end, causing a tunnel-like perforation successfully carried out. 

A question has been raised as to whether the mountain, Kraunca, attacked 
by Parasurama was the same as the Kraunca of the Divine Son’s enterprise. 

If it were not the same there would be no point in the story, for the 
contest might be unequal and would not redound to the credit of the 
Avatara. The story of Parasurama’s exploit is widely known. But I have 
not been able to ascertain where in Sanskrit literature the legend is recorded. 
In the Sabdakalpadruma and the Vachaspatyam, which are two comprehen- 
sive Sanskrit dictionaries, the story is made to rest on the allusion of a poet 
and the annotation of a commentator. 

The allusion is found in Kalidasa’s well-known work, the Megha-dutam, 
verse 57 : — 



* Translation by Hamilton and Falconer, Yol. Ill, p. 46. ™ 
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The direction given to the cloud-messenger was that “ on his approach 
to the slopes of the Himalaya, he should feast his sight with the wonderful 
scenery thereabouts; and make his way further by passing through the 
Kraunca tunnel or gorge, the well-known passage for, migrating swans, the 
great line of march of Parasurama’s imperishable glory ”• 

The commentator's note on this reference to Parasurama runs as 

follows : — „ L _ 

rats TTrairararar 

Ftf^WFT ^tTSrrafTTTHfTWra *WT tffRT II 

“For of old, Parasurama, as the pupil of the god Iswara m Dhanurveda, 
wished to emulate Skanda, and discharged his dart against the mountain 
Kraunca, which burst as easily as if it were a ball of clay. At that moment, 
and from the cleft in the rock so formed, poured out the milk-ocean of Parasu- 
rama’s “lory by which the whole world was inundated. . So runs the story. 

This is fine language but the last words are disappointing. The scholar 
recounts what has been stated above about Parasurama’s adventure and adds 
‘ s-o it is related or so runs the story ’. Mallinathasiin hardly ever says 
anything without citing authority. It is to be regretted that herein he has 

falled rhis d0 pa S siage is extracted in the Vachaspatyam. The author of that 
dictionary was led to think that the Kraunca near the Himalaya is the Kraunca 
of Parasurama’s story : and that the Kraunca associated with the Skanda 
legend is the mountain in Eraunca-dwipa. But if he had paid more atten- 
tion to the extract from the Bharata, his note would have remained unwritten 
or would have included some discussion. The Bharata passage speaks of 
the same Kraunca as the poet had in his mind, but it is against this very 
Kraunca that the attack of Skanda is led in the Bharata passage. 

This is how it stands. ’ . , r 

(1) The Kraunca near the Himalaya is the .son or grandson of 

Himalaya — a fact which is relied on in the Vachaspatyam to differentiate 
Sis Kraunca from the other, in ignorance of the assertion of identical genea- 
logy in the case of the other. , . . . 

(2) In the case of the other Krauncaalso, the verse is repeated . 

< that t he swans and the kites make their way through the aperture. 

So then there are two Krauncas, one in the Kraunca-dwipa and the other 
near the Himalaya; both of the same name, both sons of Mamaka, possibly 
twins and grandsons of Himavan ; both treated in the same way, one by 
Skanda, the other by Parasurama ; and each containing the only passage for 



swans and kites from the south to the north. But there is no record 
anywhere that Mainaka had two ill-fated sons of the same name. This 
is too much to believe as true. A reasonable way of understanding the 
situation is to treat the one legend as nothing more than a reflection and 
local appropriation of the other. To those whose knowledge of Puranic 
inventions is limited, a local appropriation would hardly appear as such and 
would otherwise he welcome as a historical association near at hand. There 
is hardly a country where the descent of the Ark after the flood was not 
localized ; and where a hole, pit, or cavern, was not appropriated as the 
passage through which the waters found their exit. There is hardly a place 
in southern India where Rama and Sita did not spend some days of their 
exile. There are hot springs where Sita bathed, and there are rocks on which 
she exposed her clothes to dry.* 

Skanda was the son of the god Siva, and Parasurama was the pupil of 
the god. It is easy to perceive that, to some extent,. a confusion of ideas 
may have prevailed. If it is otherwise, it is difficult to state from the material 
now available whose adventure was the original of the story. 

There is one fact which the reader should know, before taking leave of 
Parasurama, that in Indian myth he is the only divine hero armed with the 
double-headed axe or hatchet, as his very name implies. This brings him into 
close kinship with Sandan of Cilicia, the god of the double-headed axe, so well- 
known to the scholars who have exhumed the buried history of the Hittites. 
Of. The Zeus Labrandeus of Crete and Coria. 

The language used in the Puranic texts does not make it clear whether 
the injury inflicted on the hill by Skanda was the creation of a cavity in it or 
whether it was a splitting of the rock. The words used are more suggestive 
of the latter than of the former idea. Either notion is satisfied by the exist- 
ing conditions in Lycia and Cilicia. The Tamil Purana is clear about the 
hole or cavity, which is true in the case of the Chimsera as a natural pheno- 
menon. Cilicia furnishes examples of the other situation. 

A mountain rock, split or rent asunder from fundament to summit and 
exhibiting a perfect cleavage, so that the sundered parts would make the rock 
entire again if they could be pressed together, is certainly calculated to fire 
the imagination of any onlooker. What may be due to the forces of nature, 
as volcanic agencies or seismic disturbances or the action of thunderbolts, 
is, not unnaturally, attributed to divine agency, the god or gods for the time 
being of the races inhabiting the country. 

The Pyramus river (Jihun) pierces the Taurus at a certain point on its 
way down to the Cilician plains. Speaking of the mountain and the river at 
that position, Strabo says: — 
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There is also an extraordinary tissure in the mountain, through which 
the stream is carried. For, as in rocks which have burst and split in two 
parts, the projections in one correspond so exactly with the hollows m the 
other, that they might even be fitted together, so here I have seen the rocks 
at the distance of two or three plethra, overhanging the river on each side, 
and nearly reaching to the summit of the mountain, with hollows on one side 
answering to the projections on the other. The bed between (the mountains) 
is entirely rock ; it has a deep and very narrow fissure through the middle, 
so that a dog and a hare might leap across it. This is the channel of the 


river. " 

Small wonder if such an extraordinary fissure should be considered as 

the achievement of the god of the hatchet. 

Shifting the scene westwards, we have the evidence of Sir Charles 

W. Wilson in the following wordsf 

“ The Cydnus (Tersus Chai) is formed by the junction of three streams, 
which rise in deep gorges at the foot of the Taurus, and unite, before they 
enter the plain, about two miles north of Tarsus. 

“All three streams pass in places through narrow clefts, with lofty in- 
accessible sides, which look, when seen from a distance, as if they had been 
cut in the limestone rock by some gigantic sword. ” 

What was a figure of speech or poetical imagery to a cultured English- 
man was a sacred reality to the primitive mountaineer. 

I have not been able to find out how the name Kraunca came to be 
applied to this Dwipa. Kraunca in Sanskrit is the name of a water-fowl, of 
the species Heron or Crane. It has a long bill which may be compared to a 
projecting headland or promontory. The idea may have been to represent by 
the word Kraunca, a peninsula, such as Asia Minor is. I cannot say more 
from my present knowledge. It is probable that Kraunca as the name of a 
mountain was intended for the Taurus or a portion of it. The Sanskrit 
Puranas seem to point more towards Cilicia Aspera. But the Tamil Purapa 
and the extract from the M rgendra-samhita appear to direct us distinctly o 
Lycian soil. Whichever way we may look at it, there can be no difficulty in 
finding that the title Kraunca-dwipa was meant for Asia Minor. 

Chapter X. 

The descriptive detail given in the Puranic texts of the geography of this 
Dwipa, as in the case of every other Dwipa, includes the names of districts, 

mountains, and rivers. 


W 


- Strabo. Translation by Hamilton and Falconer, Vol. XI. PP- 279 280- 

t Notes on the Physical and Historical Geography of Asia toner, by 
Wilson. Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Socutu p. oCb ■ 


Col. Sir Charles 
Vol. VI, . N. S. 


at p. 316 . 



A comparison of the available texts shows variations among some of these 
names. It should be noted that these several passages agree as to much. 
The variation in the names is easily explained in some instances on the 
footing of scriptory changes. In some other cases such explanation cannot 

be suggested. 

The districts of this Dwipa are thus named : * Kusala, Manonuga, 
Ushna, Pravaraka, Andhakaraka, Muni, and Dundubhiswana. The\ are 
given in designed sequence depending on contiguity. Staiting irom the north- 
west, in the neighbourhood of the Thracian Bosphorus, we proceed eastwards, 
then march southward, ascend in the west towards the north, and then link 
up with the starting point. 

(To be continued.) 
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STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS, No. VII.— ON AN 
ETIOLOGICAL MYTH ABOUT THE BRAHMINY DUCK. 
By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 


The Brahminv Buck or Ruddy Sheldrake (Ccrsavca yutila) is very well 
known to the people inhabiting all parts of India. The people of Bengal 
(excepting those inhabiting its eastern parts) call the males of this species of 
duck bv the name of Cluikct ; while the females are called by that of Chakl. 
But to the inhabitants of Eastern Bengal, it is known by the name of Bugri. 
The Hindi name for the male birds of this species is Ghakwd ; while that for 
the females is Chains. In Hindi, this duck is also called by the names of 
Surkhab (or the “ Red-eye”) and Lai (or “ the Red bird ”). The Marathi 
name of this bird is Chakrawdk which, along with its Bengali names of 
Chdka and Chain, and its Hindi names of Chakwd and Chakwi, appears to 
be corruptions of its Sanskrit name Chakravctkci. It would thus appear that 
this species of duck in the aforementioned three languages are almost identical. 

This bird is found in Central Asia, Tibet, Persia, Mesopotamia, Asia 
Minor, the entire northern portion of Africa, and India. 

This species of duck is found in great numbers, during the cold 
weather, in many parts of India. They frequent all rivers whatever may be 
their dimensions. During the day-time, they usually sit in pairs on the 
sands by the banks of the rivers. Though they regularly frequent rivers by day 
or night, they are also often met with in the vicinity of tanks and marshes. Mr. 
W. T. Blanford says : “ It is difficult, so long as one is on an Indian river, 
to get out of sight of these birds or out of hearing of their peculiar clanging 
bisyllabic call or alarm-cry, which is uttered frequently on the slightest 
excuse.” 

Like all geese, they feed partly upon vegetable food in the shape of grains 
and crops, and partly upon animal food consisting of molluscs and crusta- 
ceans. They swim well but are not very frequently seen upon the water. 
The story that is current about their feeding upon carrion is very improbable. 
But some naturalists ' are of opinion that they may visit carcases for the 
purpose of feeding upon the insects that are to be found on the same. 

The Brahminy Duck or Ruddy Sheldrake is looked upon by the people 
of Burma as an emblematic bird which is deserving of special honour. It is 
regarded as sacred in Mongolia. Though it is not considered sacred in India, 
there are many myths or legends current about it in this country. Among 
these myths is the following setiological one which accounts for the evolution 
of this bird and which is current in Southern India : 
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Dclievcd by the people of Southern India that, as a punishment for 
the com mi-sir, n of some sin or other, a couple of lovers were all of a sudden 
metamorphosed into a pair of Brahminy Ducks and that they were doomed 
to spend ‘their nights on the opposite banks of a river. It is further believed, 
in that part of India, that, as the result of this curse, the males and the 
females of this species of duck pass their nights on the opposite banks of a 
stream or river and plaintively call, across the water, to one another. The 
male bird enquires of the female : “ Chains*! May I come?” The latter 
replies : “ Xo, ChakwS .” Then again, the female Brahminy Duck enquires 
of her mate : “ Clialtn'a ! May I come?” The latter answers back to her 


by uttering' the call- note : “ No, Ghak-ivtJ ” 

There are various other myths current in India in connection with the 
Brahminy Duck. For instance, the popular belief that the male Chaka, and 
the female Chakt remain together during the day-time, and become separated 
from one another during the night and that, in order to give vent to the pangs 
of separation from which they suffer, they call plaintively to one another 
during the whole of the night-time, has been current among the Hindus 
in all" parts of India, from the remotest antiquity. There are numerous 
allusions to this belief in Sanskrit literature. There are also references 
to it in many Bengali works. It is stated that, on one occasion, a fowler 
forcibly kept a male Brahminy Duck and a female one immured together 
in a cage during the night. Seeing their joyful behaviour towards one another 
at that time, a Bengali poet wrote a couplet of verse of which the English 
translation runs as follows : — 

“The Chaka (or the male Brahminy Duck) says to his female mate : 

‘ O my darling Chakt ! It is a matter of the greatest delight to us that, 
after enduring so much misery, we are experiencing so much happiness.’ ” 

This belief does not appear to be a mere poetic fancy but is based on actual 
fact. For it is stated that many persons have observed that, during the 
day-time, the male and female Brahminy Ducks remain together, and that 
many persons have heard that, during the night, the male bird remains on 
one bank of a river and calls to its female mate which stays on the other bank 
thereof. Even European ornithologists in India have. heard, and placed on 
record their impressions of the heart-rending call-notes of the male and female 
Brahminy Ducks separated from one another during the night-time, as will 
appear from the following testimony of one of these observers : — *• 

“ Who is there, when travelling by river during the winter months, that 
has not heard at night the warning call of hxvarko, kwarko repeated at 


* Vide the Calcutta Review for July 1901 (No. ccxxv), Art. VI — Bird- Mythology , by R. R. F. 
Pages 71 — 75. 
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intervals ?• — This call seeming often to come and being answered from 
opposite banks.” — Small Game Shooting in Bengal, by “ Raoul”, page93. 

As the Brahminy Ducks are also found in Tibet, the belief about then- 
conjugal fidelity is also current among the Tibetans. The renowned Swedish 
explorer Dr. Sven Hedin, when travelling in Tibet, came across an instance 
of this belief, which he has placed on record in the following passages of his 
Trans-Himalaya : — 

“There was no spring as yet. But the wild geese were on their migration, 
and when Tubges once shot a gander at a neighbouring brook, Oang Gye 
came to complain to me. He was quite overcome at this brutal murdet, and 
could not conceive how my servant could be so heartless and cruel. 

“You are right,” I answered; “I am myself sorry for the wild geese. But 
you must remember that we are travellers, and dependent for our livelihood on 
what the country yields. Often the chase and fishing are our only resources.” 

“ In this district you have plenty of sheep. Is it not just as wrong to 
kill sheep and eat their flesh ?” 

“ No !” he exclaimed, with passionate decision ; “ that is quite another 
matter. You surely will not compare sheep to wild geese. There is as much 
difference between them as between sheep and human beings. For, like human 
beings, the wild geese marry and have families. And if you sever such a union 
by a thoughtless shot, you cause sorrow and misery. The goose which has just 
been bereaved of her mate will seek him fruitlessly by day and night, and will 
never leave the place where he has been murdered. Her life will be empty and 
forlorn, and she will never enter upon a new union, but will remain a widow, 
and will soon die of grief. A woman cannot mourn more deeply than she will, 
and the man who has caused such sorrow draws down a punishment on himself:’ 

“The excellent Oang Gye was quite inconsolable. We might shoot antelopes, 
wild sheep, and partridges as much as ever, if only we left the wild geese in 
peace. I had heard in the Lob country similar tales of the sorrow of the 
swans when their union was dissolved by death. It was moving to witness 
Oang Gye’s tenderness and great sympathy for the wild geese, and I felt the 
deepest respect for him. Many a noble and sensitive heart beats m the co d 
and desolate valleys of Tibet.”! 

[The wild geese referred to in the preceding extracts from Dr. bven 
Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya are, most likely, the Brahminy Ducks. It is a pity 
that this renowned explorer has not given the scientific name of tne wild 


geese referred to by him.] 


Vide the Bengali monthly magazine Pravasi (published from Cawutta) for Falguna 

1399 B S. (February-March 1923 A.D.) page 660 . 

” t Trans-Himalaya. (Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet.) By Sven Hedm, n wo 
Volumes. London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1909. Vol. II, pages 362-363. 
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It would appear that the primitive myth-maker of Southern India has made 
use of the love and affection of the human lover for his or her sweetheart in 
composing this myth which accounts for the evolution of the Brahminy Duck. 

It will not be out of place to point out here that a close analogue of the 
afore-mentioned South Indian Etiological myth is current in Albania (in 
Europe). But the Albanian legend accounts for the origin of the cuckoo, as 
will appear from the following brief abstract of the same . 

“ Once upon a time, there lived two brothers and a sister. By the merest 
accident, she killed one of her brothers by piercing him to the heart with her 
scissors. She and her surviving brother mourned the death of their second 
brother for such a length of time and with so much vehemence that they were 
metamorphosed into two cuckoos. During the night, the surviving brother 
cries out to his deceased one by uttering the call-notes : 1 Gjou, gjou. ’ While 
the sister during the day-time, addresses her dead brother by crying out : 
‘ Kukti, Kuku ’ which means “ Where are you ?’’ * 


* The C alcutta Rezneu* for July 1901 (No. ccxxv), Art. VI. — Bird-Mythology , by R. R. P. 
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Holi, Dolyatra, Kamapandiya, Kamdahanam. 

BY E. H. L. SEPPINGS, esq. 


WITH reference to the questionnaire issued by Mr. Nirmal K. Basu in connection 
with the festival variously known as “ Holi, Dolyatra, Kamapandiya, Kamdaha- 
nam” and published on pages 95-96 of your Journal for October, 1924, I enclose 
below a copy of an article on the festival taken from the 24th volume of the 
Asiatic Journal for July-December 1827, as it affords information on many points 
set out in the questionnaire, and may prove of interest as it records observances 
and practices connected with the festival in vogue a hundred years ago. 

I lived in the Mysore State many years ago and remember the Holi habba or 
pandike being celebrated in the town of Mysore. As well as I can recall occur- 
rences, Brahmins took no part and those who participated in the ceremonies were 
for the most part Hindus from other parts of India, low caste Hindus of the Mysore 
State, composed entirely of young men and boys who gathered round bonfires of 
rubbish, singing and dancing, the actions of the dance and words of the songs 
being obscene. A pole on which was mounted an old sieve usually stoo m tne 
centres of these fires, together with, if I remember aright, old brooms and shoes. 
The women-folk avoided the sites and apparently kept away as they were never in 
sight especially after the fires were lit and the dances and songs were in progress. 

There is no similar or like festival among the Burmese people, but Indians 
here from the northern parts of India celebrate the festival to some extent by 

strolling in the streets in batches, their clothing stained with red fluid and then faces 

and heads smeared with red powder, singing obscene songs which all respectable 
Hindus object to ; these songs grow in intensity and are accompanied by most 
lewd actions should any unfortunate Indian woman come m sight. Of recent years 

this nuisance has been protested against in public prints and police interference 

has been invited. The majority of the minstrels very often appear to be under the 
influence of some intoxicant. No bonfires are, however, lit, nor is any public 

ceiemony & moveable one , taking place about the full moon of March 

in India, but in some parts would seem to have become combined with ceremonies 
attached to Krishna festivities. Thus, in a note to Wilson’s Select Specimens 
of the Theatre of the Hindus ” (1835, ii, 264), citing the Bhavishyottara Purana 
it is explained that many of the Hindu festivals have been displaced : the festival 
known as the Holika, and that now termed the Dol. Yatra (“ ^ 

Gods 0 are combined, and further it would appear the Dola Yatra and Rath Yatra 
have also been displaced, and in Bengal, at least, transferred to festivals appro- 
ved to Krishna alone, in the months of Jyeshtha and Ashadha, June-July. . 
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It is probably due to these displacements that the origin of the Holi has come 
to be confused. One account attributes the festivities as being instituted on the 
people becoming desirous to rid themselves of the depiedations of Holikat a 
female demon, the most wicked of her race. This ogress had cultivated a special 
taste for the tiesh of infants, and the world groaned under her greed, for she 
spared no town or village in her daily visits. The people thereon complained to 
the king of the demons (Rakshasas) of her doings and thus incited his compas- 
sion, so that he reduced the fare of the ogress to an infant a day, leaving the 
people to arrange among themselves as to how this should be carried out. Esteem- 
ing this a great favour, it was resolved that each house should deliver a child each 
day. Time went on, till the turn came for an only child, an orphan, to be deli- 
vered to Holika. The loss was an irreparable one to the grandmother and her 
grief, was great, for no other male of the family remained, and her anguish attract- 
ed the attention, and excited the sympathies, of a pious beggar. Being a holy man, 
he determined on setting the world free from Holika’s ravages. So calling the old 
woman aside, he assured her that if she followed the advice he would give her, 
Holika would not live to see the morrow on which the grandchild was to be deli- 
vered. “ Vile language, abuse and indecencies, lewdly and vehemently used, are fatal 
to Holika, thus has it been decreed by the Gods. So, when she comes to claim 
thy grandchild, get all, young and old, who will sully their tongues with filthy 
language and not blush to use obscenities by signs and symbols to meet her with- 
out the least fear and vie with each other in crying her down with fulsome ribaldry 
and the bawdiest of obscenities. On these sounds and signs being perceived by 
Holika, she will fall dead. ” No time was lost. The news spread rapidly. 

. Faith was great in those days. The elders urged the youths and children to their 
utmost, and when Holika came death greeted her on all sides in the vilest terms 
that tongue could be 3aid to in song and abuse, and in signs and symbols that 
hands and action could shape. Holika’s hurrying feet were stayed, death took 
her by surprise, darkness fell around, bonfires were lighted in which her remains 
passed away, and lest she should rise again, the lewd dance and song and abuse 
are repeated in reel and rout in joy of memories that passed when Holika died. 

Among the Tamilians the festival is known as Kaman pandike , and its origin 
•is attributed to the occasion on which Kaman, the Hindu Cupid, roused the ire of 
Siva for disturbing him in his meditations and devotions, by “ intoxicating him 
with love ” for Parvati who tended Siva at tapas . For a moment Siva forgot all 
else but his embrace of Parvati. Angered that he should have thus forgotten the 
penance he was engaged on, Siva looked for the cause and spied Raman laughing : 
Love triumphant o’er all pious action ! Siva’s third eye Hashed fire and ere the 
reason for the interruption could be told, Kaman fell reduced to ashes. The world 
suffered under the thraldom of Tarika, the demon king of Tripura, and even the 
abodes of the celestials were invaded, so that the entire management of the uni- 
verse was usurped by Tarika. His arrogance becoming intolerable, Siva alone 
could secure deliverance. But Siva was engaged in austerities in which none but 

# Kaman dared to interfere. So Kaman delivered the universe by causing Siva to 
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forget himself with Parvati, and from that union was born the War-god who slew 
the demon king. Kaman thus sacrificed himself to redeem the world. 

In both the legends deliverance is sought from the powers of evil and fire is 
used apparently for its purificatory virtue. The subject of fire-festivals of Europe 
is discussed in Chaps. LXII and LXI1I of The Golden Bough , by Sir James George 
Frazer, abridged edition (1924), and confirm the conclusions arrived at by the 
writer of the article taken from the Asiatic Journal and reproduced below. 

The Holi, or Dola Yatra. 

THE Hori, Holi, or Holika, properly speaking, is not observed in Bengal ; but a 
festival of a similar character, and with much the same observances, is held 
the Dola, or swinging of the infant Krishna. As observed in Bengal, this festival 
is considered one of the twelve great Jatras held in highest veneration by the 
Vaishnava sect, or followers of Vishnu, agreeably to the sect of Chaitanya. It is 
not, however, restricted to them, but partaken of by every class of Hindus : neither 
is it limited to the present occasion, but is repeated at different periods of the 
year, according to local usage or individual convenience. 

As celebrated at this season, it commences on the 14th lunar day of Phalgun 
(13th March). The head of the family fasts during the day ; in the evening fire 
worship is performed, after which the officiating Brahmin spiinkles upon the image 
of Krishna, erected for the purpose, a little red powder, and distributes a Quantity 
amongst the assistants. This powder, termed phalgu or abir, is made of the root 
of a species of curcuma, and of sapan wood. After this ceiemony is concluded, 
that called chanchar - takes place, or a bonfire is made foi burning the holika, a 
kind of Guy Fawkes’ figure, made with bamboos and straw. In the country, the 
bonfire is made in a place without the village, and the figure is borne to the spot 
by Brahmins or Vaishnavas in regular procession, attended by musicians and sing- 
ers. When arrived at the place where the pile has been previously prepared, the image 
is placed in the centre, and the priest worships it and circumambulates it seven 
times, and then sets fire to the pile, on which the assistants immediately return 
home. The rest of the night is spent in festivity. Before daylight on the morn- 
ing of the 15th, the image of Krishna is conveyed to a place. where a swinging bed 
or cradle has been erected, and placed in the cradle, which is set in motion two 
or three times at gun-fire : the same is repeated at noon, and again at sunset. 
During the day the members of the family and their visitors amuse themselves 
with red powder and rose-water, through syringes, as well as with their hands. 
The place where the swing is set up is a place of particular peril ; for a week boys 
and persons of low caste also, take a delight in scattering red powder of any kind 
over passengers in the streets, accompanying it with insulting language. In the 
villages, persons of respectability, and females particularly, are liable, for several 
days, to gross abuse, and even to personal ill-treatment, if obliged to leave the 
house, and consequently all intercourse is at this time suspended. _ 

The people of Orissa differ from the Bengalee in the disuse of the bonfire 
they have the swinging, and the scattering of the abir, but they have also some 
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peculiar usages. Their gosains carry in procession the image of the juvenile 
Krishna to tlTe houses of their disciples and patrons, to whom they present some 
of the red powder and utr, and receive presents in return. The caste of Gopas, 
or herdsmen, particularly observe this holiday, and renew their own dresses and 
all the equipments of their cattle: they also bathe them, and paint their foieheads 
with sandal and turmeric ; they themselves collect in bodies and run about as if 
wild with joy, carrying slender sticks in their hands, and the leadeis occasionally 
turning round to face those who follow them, they strike with sticks together, 
making a clatter, expressive, they imagine, of exultation, singing songs at the 
same time in celebration of Krishna. 

In Hindustan the Holi is held to begin upon the Vasanta Panchami, and to 
last for about six weeks. The actual celebration of it rarely commences till about 
ten days prior to the full moon of Phalgun, and is then limited to the wearing of 
new apparel, red or yellow, feasting, and making merry. On the eighth day of 
the light half, or a week before the full moon, the festival is fully commenced. 
Images of Krishna are erected and worshipped, smeared with red powder, and 
sprinkled with liquid of the same dye ; and the people of the villages and small 
towns begin to collect upon a spot in the vicinity, cowdung and other fuel: the 
headman of the village commences, and all then contribute to the pile whatever 
they can lay hold of, stealing, for the purpose, the stakes of fences, gateways, 
doors, and articles of household furniture, if not prevented, and if these things 
are once added to the heap the owner cannot recover them, and it is a point of 
honour not to complain. During this time the people wander about the roads 
and streets, scattering red powder, singing, dancing, and annoying passers by 
mischievous tricks or abusive language. On the 14th the crowd assembles round 
the Kanda, or pile, which is consecrated, and lighted by an officiating Brahmin ; 
when the pile is in a blaze the spectators approach, as if to warm themselves, an 
act that is supposed to avert ill-luck for the rest of the year ; at this period their 
frolics become outrageous, and it is not safe for any decent person to approach 
them. This extravagance continues for two days. When the pile is consumed 
the ashes are thrown into water. 

In the south of India the rite is also that of the Dola Jatra, but it offers 
some peculiarities. The image of Krishna is committed to a swing, and red 
powder and rose-water scattered about as elsewhere. A bonfire also is made, but 
the effigy is supposed to represent Kamadeva, the Hindu god of love, and the 
combustion is emblematical of his having been burnt to ashes by the fire from 
Siva’s eye when incensed by the little deity’s wounding him with his shafts, and 
inspiring him with love for the daughter of Himalaya. The bonfires are made 
usually in front of the temples of Siva or Vishnu, at midnight, and the ashes are 
distributed amongst the spectators. In many places worship is offered to Kama- 
deva ; similar extravagances are practised in southern as in western Hindustan. 

The season at which this festival occurs, the frantic merriment by which it is 
characterized, the scattering of red or purplish coloured powders, indicative of the 
blossoms which now begin to show themselves, and even the bonfire, which may 
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express the return of warmth, leave no doubt of the original purpose of the cele- 
bration, and designate it as a festival typical of the return of genial temperature, 
which there is no doubt was once common to all the pagan world, and of which 
Christianity long retained marked traces, in May-clay games and Beltane bonfires. 
We find, indeed, the practices which now prevail among the Hindus described in 
works of some antiquity as appertaining to the Vasantotsava, or spring festival, 
which comprised various observances, as the worship of the dona flower, and the 
swinging of the gods, and their procession in cars, or the Dola and Ratha Jatras, 
and seems to have been wound up with the worship of the god of love. It may be 
doubted if the term Holika occurs in any work of unquestionable antiquity. The 
practice of later times has lost sight of the meaning of the festival, dislocated 
some of its constituent parts, and removed them to other periods ; has appropii- 
ated the celebration to the honour of a different divinity, or the infant Kiishna, 
and has invented new legends to account for the ceremonial. Thus the effigy 
which is burnt is supposed, in general, to represent a female demon who sought to 
destroy the life of the infant Krishna, but was slain by him. After death, how- 
ever, her body was not to be found, and the Gopas, or cowherds of Mathura, 
therefore, burnt her in effigy. In the Bhavishyottara Purana, howevei, the effigy is 
said to represent a female fiend named Dhondha, who in the days of Raghu 
made a practice of killing children. Raghu, by the advice of Vasishtha, instituted 
the bonfires, and the songs and merry-making of the people, to arrest her mal- 
practices, and accordingly the particular efficacy of this rite is the preservation of 
infant life; whence, also, its more ready transition to the worship of Krishna. 
This appears, however, to have been an after-thought, and the original practice, 
which was equally common amongst all the nations of antiquity, had no relation 
either to Krishna or a witch. The songs that are sung so vociferously at this 
season have little to recommend them except their brevity ; the following are some 
specimens : each consists of but a single stanza and a burthen, and is repeated 
without end ; they all allude to the juvenile Krishna, and are supposed to be sung 
by some of his female companions. 

1. I met in the path the lord of Madhuvan ; how can I go to fetch water, 

if I ascend the roof he pelts me with pellets of clay ; if I proceed to the river he 

scatters over me the red dye ; if I visit Gokul he covers me with the tinted dust ; 

thus he drives me distracted; I met in the path, etc. 

2. Oh friend, proud as you are of your youth, be careful of your garments ; 
the month of Phalgun maddens those whose lovers are far away ; oh friend, etc. 

3. My bodice is wet through ; who has thrown the tinted water upon me . 
It is Kanhaiya, the son of Nanda. It is the month of Phalgun ; my bodice, etc. 

4. Oh Lord of Vruj, you gaily sport to the merry sound of the tabor, and 

dance along with the nymphs of Vrindavan. Oh Lord of Vruj, etc .—Calcutta 

Government Gazette , March 22 . % 

(Taken from the Asiatic Journal, Vol. XXIV, July-December, 1S27.) 



A Further Note on the Author of the Nalodaya. 
By A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar, Esq., B.A. 


In the Mythic Society’s Journal for July 1923, I have shown that the three yamaka - 
kdvvas, the Yudhishthiravijaya , the Tri puradahana , and the Nalodaya , were 
composed by a Kerala poet called Vasudeva who lived in the first half of the 
ninth century A. I)., as a contemporary of the Chera king Kulasekhara and his 
successor Rama. 

No. 11815 of the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, (Madras, 
1918) is an alliterative kdvya of six chapters describing, as its name Saurikathodaya 
indicates, the main incidents of Krishna’s eventful life. In one of its prefatory 
verses, its author who has chosen to remain anonymous, has referred to himself by 
the single pronoun ah am : — 

4 ^ ^TcRT f ' 11 ; 

but its well-informed commentator, Nllakantha, has identified this V’ with poet 
Vasudeva : 

srsfirfrf Hi%rfrr — i 

The author has also eulogized a king named Rama in another verse of the 
same preface : 

mm i Tm: Wmi*s: i 

and Nllakantha has appropriately equated this Rama with the poet’s royal patron 
and contemporary. 

These apart, the style of this poem is similar to the one handled by the 
accredited author of the two kavyas, the Yudhishthiravijaya a n d t h e Trip ur a da liana , 
and one is therefore justified in attributing this kdvya also to the handicraft of 
Vasudeva’s alliterative stylus. 

Thus, all the above-mentioned four yamaka-kdvyas may fitly be considered as 
the work, in the following order of literary sequence-A-(i } Yudhishthiravijaya, ( n)Tri - 
puradahana , (iii) Saurikathodaya , and (iv) Nalodaya , of this Vasudeva, a literary 
Don Quixote who has ridden his Rosin ante of alliteration with apparent ease and 
passable grace. Our thanks are especially due to the two Sancho Panzas of com- 
mentators, Nllakantha and Vishnu, but for whose helpful comradeship and skilful 
pilotage, our attempts at comprehending the author will be about as effectual as 
the erratic knight-errant’s own jousts with four-armed wind-mills 1 

As regards the unfinished grammatical work called the Vdsudeva-vijaya , which 
is attributed to Vasudeva and which was completed by Melputtur Narayana- 
BhaUadiri (e. A.D. 1590), the following extracts from No, 11538 of the same 
Catalogue are of interest : — 
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3W 5WWJW T^fqrT U^TJCfrt t 

yi^rt^R g^?i%s*rc: i 

«?Tf^r3r I%TWT%tK ^T^f. Tf WW'mn II 

qri\#T 5TW %T%f g^RSfUFSPIT fl^T I 

The Gajeudrambksha , a work ascribed to a certain \ asudeva, has this 
colophon : — 

(the god at Puruvanam) ^ ‘■ApjpF^'IJBjrJrlT l^RrTrfl'lfl^^tF 
^jprmra gw; ^sngstt i 

but his identity with the author of the four kavyas is indeterminate, though quite 
possible. 


A Note on Bfaaskara-Ravivarman’s Date. 

By a. S. Ramanatha Ay yak, esq., B.A. 


The date of this Chera sovereign, who has figured in many lithic records in the 
Travancore State at Tirukkadittanam, Peruneyil and Tirukkakkarai and who was 
also the regnant king at the time of the Tirunelli and Cochin copper-plate grants, 
was till now a matter of conjecture, based purely on palteographical and astro- 
nomical considerations. As these data -were inconclusive and were at best only 
approximations, there had been extremely divergent views held by scholars in 
regard to the time when this king was considered to have reigned as the suzerain 
'lord of the Cheras. The dates that some of them had attributed to this king varied 
from A.D. 169 to 774 ; but, as the Vatteluttu script of his records approximated to 
the alphabet employed in known inscriptions of the tenth century A.D., Dewan 
Bahadur L. 1). Swamikannu Pillai, M.A., I.L.B., I.S.O., had calculated his initial 
date as A.D. 978-9, from the details furnished in some of his epigraphs. 

But apart from these considerations, there had not been available till now 
anv specific and indisputable facts that could establish this date for Bhaskara- 
Ravivarman as an unshakable chronological certainty. 1 he coup-de-grace to this 
debated date is now possible to be given from an interesting inscription, which 
I have examined at Tirukkadittanam. This record, though incomplete, is very 
valuable, in that it establishes a triple synchronism. It reads thus 
^ yjS Qgtr&9ltfl urrpasrrecfl ireSeoirujLDirsi^^ Q&soeoirilesr/D turreesrisf. assaup mQetsr 

_ _ _ _ ^asr\inrrn ppiremL—o ism g» ipisn® sp&piresrpgi s-pS) tj&zmppnQiD 

Spgwb umfiLLjiii Qei^tSeai-iu 9lrReud»&iiiQsiTmpeiiiTibLck 

& iruSI/bg» airt/ffia i* iSuj,® 

isn-igl gjtPtQ sir east® tyj afSt^ih QiBiutLiQtorremu-iriLiu iSiraweasres)* ssulif u upgi 

wnuf.s=» umsFiLfiiresflL-,i,glar(5 uak® QmQdgih ^iP.&^w Qsrr®,6gi isireoiruStr 
(C$IT L$uSI<k> Qeupfile* QsneAr® &tu$«>5 dtl® ^ueSu^mjrQ u-p$irp&i§S). 

10 
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From this vve learn that [Govarddhanaj-Marttandavarman of Kanrulai-nadu 
and S r i v a 1 i a b h a n - Ko d a i of Venadu were both of them contemporaries of the Chera 
king Bhaskara-Ravivarman, under whom they were feudatories. From his Mamballi 
copper-plate grant, Sri vallabhan-Kodai, the ruler of Venadu, is known to have 
been living in Kollam 149, corresponding to A.D. 973, November 10; and there is 
reason to believe that this year fell in about the beginning of his reign. As he 
has been mentioned as the vassal of the Chera king Bhaskara-Ravivarman, the 
initial date of the latter which has been independently calculated to have possi- 
bly been A. 1). 978-9 now receives indisputable confirmation. This, no doubt, 
furnishes a very important landmark in Chera chronology ; but the question as to 
whether there were two kings of the name of Bhaskara-Ravi, whose existence is 
vaguely inferable from the irreconcilable positions of Jupiter in the several records 
hitherto found, has yet to be decided. 

From another inscription from Tirukkadittanam dated in the second and twelfth 
year of Bhaskara-Ravivarman, we learn that Govarddhana-Marttandavarman who 
has been mentioned as the governor of Nanrulai-nadu was put in charge of Venadu 
also. It therefore follows that Venadudaiya Srivallabhan-Kodai of the Mamballi 
plate (A.D. 973) must have been administering Venadu till about the fourteenth 
year of his overlord, and that Govarddhana-Marttanda must then have stepped 
in as his successor and continued to rule till at least the date of the Cochin copper- 
plate of the second and the thirty-sixth years of Bhaskara-Ravi, wherein he figures 
as one of the important signatories of the Jewish charter. 

A tentative list of the Chera kings of the ninth and tenth centuries A.D. 
may be drawn up, as under, subject to such corrections as future finds may render 


necessary: — 

King. 

Approx, date. 

Latest regnal year found 

Rajasekhara (Talamana plate) 

800—825 

12 

[Kulasekhara (the Alvar) 

825—840] 

18 (Traditional) 

[Rama 

840—870] 


Sthanu-Ravi 

870—900 

17 

Vijayaragadeva 

900-935 


[Kulasekhara 

935 — 955] 


I n du-Kd daivarman 

955—971 

16 

Bhaskara-Ravivarman I. 

978— 1036 (?) 

58 (?) 

n „ 11. 



Ravi-Rama 


3 

Kuiasekhara-Chakravartin 

1089—1102 

13 



REVIEWS. 


A Calendar of the Court Minutes, etc., of the East India 

Company. (1664-1667.) 

By Ethel Bruce Sainsbury. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


COURT minutes of the East India Company are a series of publications comprising 
the documents relating to the transactions, etc., of the Company from 1635 to 1667, 
published in seven volumes, under the patronage of Elis Majesty s Secretaiy of 
State for India in Council. Each volume contains a most useful introduction and 
notes by Sir William Foster, C.I.E. Sir W. Foster has rendered a distinguished 
service to all students of history and of political institutions by undertaking and 
completing the editing of ‘The Letters to the East India Company” (1602-17) in six 
volumes and ‘The English Factories in India’ (1618-1664) in eleven volumes. Ihese 
companion volumes together give us in some nine thousand pages the most impor- 
tant documents of the period that terminated in the British naval supremacy in 
the East after the defeat of the Dutch. The volume under reference begins in 
1664 when the Court of Committees had to complete the lading and despatch of 

the season’s shipping. We have then an account of the negotiations relating to the 

question of damages between the English and the Dutch— the war between the 
two countries. The enormous dividend declared from time to time to the share- 
holders by the Company, private trading by the Servants of the Company in their 
own behalf, mutual jealousies and conflicts of interests between the Servants of 
the Crown and the Company’s Servants, the Company’s loans to King Charles for 
the purposes of the war with the Dutch, the Great Plague, the Fire of London the 
transfer of Bombay by the Crown to the Company, the Peace between the English 
and the Dutch, the question of the liabilities of the Company to pay certain 
duties on calico as if it were linen to the Crown are amongst the matters refened 
to in detail in the documents published in the volume. Miss Sainsbury must be 
congratulated on the patience and skill bestowed m preparing the calendai of 
documents, in compiling the full index and in other ways seeing to the completion 

of the work, g 



List of Subscriptions and Donations received during 
the Quarter ending 30th September, 1925. 


Names Volume Amount 


Messrs. 



RS. 

A. 

p. 

B. V. Venkatasami Naidu, Rao Bahadur 


XVI 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. E. S. Krishnasami Iyer, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. G. ]. Cotton Ingram, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. B. G. S. Acharya, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

S. Srikantaiya, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

Reverend }. A. Vanes, Shimoga 


do 

3 

0 

0 

The Hon. Secretary, Public Library, Mysore. . 


XV 

3 

0 

0 

T. P. Krishnasamy, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

B. A. Salatore, Mangalore 


XVI 

3 

0 

0 

Secretary, Reading Room, Collegiate High 






School, Tumkur 

XVI & XVII (Part) 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. R, P. Paranjpye, Poona 

L 

Donation 

100 

0 

0 

Niligiri S. Sanjeevaiya, Bangalore 


do (Part) . . 

15 

0 

0 

K. Ramavarma Raja, Cranganore 


XV 

2 

0 

0 

Sir Charles Elliot, Tokyo 

XII to XVI 

15 

0 

0 

P. N. Sundara Raja Iyer, Cocanada 


XVI 

3 

0 

0 

Major R. S. Wauchope, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

Secretary, S. K. Library, Nanjangud 

XVI 

& XVII (Part) 

5 

0 

0 

F. R. Sell, Bangalore 


XVI 

5 

0 

0 

Rev. Aucouturier, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

C. Holburn, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

Reverend A. R. Fuller, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

Rev. A. Lobo, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

Superintendent of Archaeology, Gwalior 


do 

3 

4 

0 

Sarat Chandra Mitra, Calcutta 


do 

3 

0 

0 

C. S. Dorasamy Iyer, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

T. Singaravelu Mudaliar, Bangalore 


XV 

5 

0 

0 

The Very Reverend E. Studer, Bangalore . . 


XVI 

5 

0 

0 

Reverend A. L. Olson, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

G. H. Krumbiegel, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. M. Krishnamachari, Rajahmundry 


XV 

3 

0 

0 

Rao Bahadur P, R. Vengu Iyer, Bangalore 


XVI 

5 

0 

0 

P. Samp at h Iyengar, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

K. Sri Narasimhaiya, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

Mervyn Smith, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

G. T. Hall, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. R. Sham a Shastry, Mysore 


do 

3 

0 

0 

Rev. C. Brown, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

G. Sundara Rao, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

Reverend M. B. Taylor, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

Rev. Fr. Van Peene, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. H. B. Mylvaganam, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

Reverend H. Bjeerum, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

C. Rama Rao, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

Col. P. A. Skipwith, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

M. Madhavan, Bangalore 


do 

■ 5 

0 

0 



Books Presented or Purchased during the Quarter 
ending 30th September 1925. 


Presented by : — 

The Oxford University Press— 

1. A History of Greek Religion, by Martin P. Nilsson. 

2. Five Stages of Greek Religion, by Gilbert Murray. 

3. A Calendar of the Court Minutes, etc., of The East India Company, 

1664—1667, by E. B. Sainsbury. 

Secretary, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona— 

1. The Prakriyakaumudi of Ramachandra with a Critical Notice of Manu- 

scripts, etc., by Rao Bahadur E. P. Irivedi, B.A. 

2. List of Manuscripts collected for the Government Manuscript Library, 

by the Professors of Sanskrit at the Deccan and Elphmstone Colleges 
since 1895 and 1899. 

The Registrar, Madras University— 

The Calendar for 1925 — 26, Vol. I. 

Do. do. Vol. II. 

The Government of Burma — 

Census Tables. Southern Shan States. No. 42. 

Burma Gazetteer. Lower Chindwin District, Vol. B, No 34. 

The Registrar, Mysore University— 

The Calendar for the year 1925 — 26. 

Mrs. K. P. Padmanabha Menon— 

History of Kerala. 

Mr. Rabindranath Dutt, M.A., B.L. 

The Ruins of Mahammadpur. 

Prof. W. G. Urdhwaresha, Kavyathirtha, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Pancha Tantra of Bhasa, edited by W. G. Urdhwaresha. 

By Purchase : — 

1. The Siddhantas and The Indian Calendar, by Robert Sewell. 

2. The Indian Quarterly Register, 1924, by Mitra, Vol. II (July-Decemberj. 

3. “ India as I Knew it ”, by Sir M. O’Dwyer, 1885-1925. 

4. “ A Nation in the Making ”, by Sir S. N. Banerji. 

5. The Rise of the Christian Power in India, by Major B. D. Basu, I.M.S 

(Retired), Volumes 1 to 5. 

6. The Heart of Aryavarta, by Lord Ronaldshay. 



EXCHANGES. 


I. The Editors of : — 

1. “ HINDUSTAN REVIEW,” P.0. Box No. 2139, Calcutta. 

2. ‘’INDIAN ANTIQUARY,” British India Press, Mazagaon, Bombay. , 

3. “CEYLON ANTIQUARY,” The “ Times of Ceylon ”, Colombo. 

4. “ MODERN REVIEW, ” 91, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

5. “ THE HINDU MESSAGE, ” Srirangam. 

6. “ WEDNESDAY REVIEW, ” Teppakulam, Trichinopoly. 

7. “ THE SOUTH INDIAN RESEARCH, ” V apery, Madras. 

S. “ THE EASTERN BUDDHIST ”, The Library, Sittshu 

Otani University, Kyoto. 

9. “ THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE MAGAZINE,” Madras. 

10. “ THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW,” Mount Road, Madras. 

11. “ THE VEDIC MAGAZINE,” Gurudatta Bhavan, Lahore. 

12. “ ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDIS- 

CHEN GESELLSCHAFT,” Halle, Germany. 

13. “ THE SANSKRIT BHARATHI,” Burdwan, Bengal. 

14. “THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY,” New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

15. “ THE KALPAKA,” Tinnevelly. 

16. “ EVERYMAN’S REVIEW,” Madras. 

17. “ MAN,” The Royal Anthropological Institute, London. 

18. “ DJAWA,” Kanarillaan, 13, te Weltevreden, Java- 

19. “ MAN IN INDIA,” Ranchi, B.N.Ry. (India). 

20. “ THE KARNATAKA GRANTHAMALA,” Mysore. 

21. “ THE MYSORE CHRONICLE,” Tumkur. 

22. “THE JAIN GAZETTE”, Parish Venkatachala Iyer Street,. 

George Town, Madras. 

23. “ THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER,” Navsari Chambers, 

Outram Road (opposite Hornby Road), Fort, Bombay. 

24. “ PRABUDDHA BHARATA, ADWAITA ASRAMA,” 

Mayavati P.O., Almora Dist. 

25 . “ THE SHAMA’A,” Aghore Mandir, San Thome, Madras. 

26. “ VISHVA-BHARATHI, ” 10, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 

27. “ NAVASHAKTI, ” Dharwar. 



28. “THE SHRINE OF WISDOM, ” The Hermetic Truth Society, 

Lincoln House, Acacia Road, Acton, London [21-3). 

29. “ WELFARE, ” 91, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

30. “ MYSORE BLUE BOOK AND PUBLICITY JOURNAL," 

Bangalore. 

31. “BUDDHIST ANNUAL OF CEYLON,” Colombo. 

32. “KARNATAKA SAHITYA PARISHATPATRIKA, ” Bangalore. 

33. “ EPIGRAPH 1 A INDO-MOSLEMICA, ” Simla. 

34. “ YOGAMIMAMSA,” Kunjavana, Lonavla, Bombay. 

35. “ THE LITERARY REVIEW,” Nagpur City. 

36. “ THE MYSORE GAZETTE,” Librarian, Public Offices, 

Bangalore. 

37. “PRABUDDPIA KARNATAKA,” Karnatakasangha, Central 

College, Bangalore. 

38. “ INDIAN STORY TELLER,” 164, Cormcallis Street, Calcutta. 

39. “THE GUARDIAN,” 86, College Street, Calcutta. 

40. “THE YOUNG MEN OF INDIA,” 5, Russel Street, Calcutta. 

41. “THE PREMA,” Tungabhadra P.O. 

42. “AL-KALAM,” Bangalore. 

43. “VRITTANTA PATRIKA,” Mysore. 

44. “ MYSORE CO-OPERATIVE JOURNAL,” 

No 1, 1st Road, Chamarajapet, Bangalore City. 

45. “INDIAN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY,” 

101 , Mechnabazar Street, Calcutta. 

46. “ THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY, ” 

Amalner (East Khandesh). 

47. “THE KARNATAKA,” Basavattgudi P.O., Bangalore City. 


Publications from : — 

II. THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Poona. 

HI THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, Simla. 

IN THE GENERAL SECRETARY, BIHAR & ORISSA 

RESEARCH SOCIETY, Patna. 


V. 

VI. 

VII. 


“ T’HE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY”, 

Bombay Branch, Bombay. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

I, Parh Street, Calcutta. 

THE INDO-FRENCH HISTORICAL SOCIETA , 

Pondicherry. 
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VIII. THK GENERAL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 

Bouton, Mass., U.S.A. 

IX. THE REGISTRAR, Chief Secretariat, Fort St. George, Madras. 

X. THE REGISTRAR. MYSORE UNIVERSITY, Mysore. 

XI. THE REGISTRAR, MADRAS UNIVERSITY, Madras. 

XII. THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA, Calcutta. 

XIII. THE SECRETARY OF— 

(a) THE CONNEMARA PUBLIC LIBRARY, Madras. 

(b) THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Hyderabad {Deccan). 

(c) THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

74, Grosvenor Street, London, IV. 1. 

(if) THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, Poona. 

(e) LE BIBLIOTHECAIRE, SOCIETE ASIATIQUE, 

7, Rue. de Seine, Paris. 

(/) THE PUNJAB HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lahore. 

( g ) THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, Washington, 

D. C. {U.S.A.) 

(h) THE BANGIYA SAHITYA PARISHAD, 

243/1, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

(t) THE PURRA TATTWA MANDIR, Ahmedabad. 

(/) THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY, 

Town Hall, Fort, Bombay- 

(k) THE K. R. CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 

172, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay, 
id) ASSOCIATION FRANCAISE DES AMIS DE L’ORIENT, 

Musee Guirnet, Place d'iena, Paris {XVI). 

XIV. THE SUPERINTENDENT OF— 

(a) ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY, Southern Circle, Madras. ■ 
{b) RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, Kashmir State, Srinagar. 

(c) ARCHAEOLOGY, Trivandrum, Travancore. 

XV. THE CURATOR, Oriental Library, Mysore. 

XVI. ASSISTANT ARCHAEOLOGICAL SUPERINTENDENT 

FO*R EPIGRAPHY, Madras. 
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A PROBLEM OF ANCIENT SOUTH INDIAN HISTORY. 

By K. G. Sesha Aiyar, B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S. 


1, Introduction. 

To the student of the ancient history of South India, the problem of the date 
of the Sangam epoch in Tamil literary history is of the greatest interest and 
importance. The Sangam works give us vivid accounts of a highly civilized 
state of society, where the arts of war and peace had attained considerable 
development. They tell us of the civil administration of the ancient Tamil 
country, of its social life and religious practices, its political activities and 
commercial enterprises. They give us accounts of a vast number of Cheras, 
Cholas and Pandyas, whose ‘ uncouth names —the expression is the late Mr. 
Vincent Smith’s — are unknown to the epigraphist. The military achievements 
of these kings and their almost extravagant munificence as patrons of letters 
are extolled by contemporary poets, whose names are not less uncouth 
than those of their royal patrons. They ruled over a smiling land of which 
the kings, poets and people were equally proud. The wealth and importance of 
the country attracted foreign merchandise to its ports, where trade on an 
international scale was carried on. Thus, speaking of Musiri, the modern 
Cranganore, w T hich was one of the ports of the ancient Chera Kingdom, a 
poet named Eruk-kattur Tayan Kannanar writes in Ahananuru , a Sangam 
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work, in the following strain :™“ The thriving port of Musiri, where the large 
and beautiful ships of the \avanas, with loads of gold, come splashing the 
white foam on the waters of the Periyar, which belongs to the Chera, and go 
back laden with peeper/’ In Pufcni&nfirii , another Sangam work, Paranar 
writes : “ Fish is bartered for paddy : sacks of pepper are brought from the 
houses to the market ; the gold received from the ships in exchange for com- 
modities sold is brought to the shore in barges at Musiri, where the roar of 
the surging sea never ceases, and where Kuttuvan presents the lare products 
of the sea and the mountain to visitors.” Kuttuvan, whom the poet mentions, 
is the well-known Chenkuttuvan, the Chera king who is the hero of several 
Sangarn works. From Pattinap-palai , another Sangam work, we see that 
Puhar or Kaveri-pattinam, the capital and chief port of the Chola Kingdom, 
was in the davs of Kankala, the famous Chola monarch, a great emporium. 
Horses, gold, pearl, coral, precious stones, spices, articles of food, and manu- 
factured articles were brought to the port, where there was so much brisk and 
thriving trade and commerce that the king found it necessary to maintain an 
efficient customs house and establishment. About these interesting times, 
epigraphy is silent ; and their elucidation is possible only by a thorough and 
critical study of the Sangam works, which the indefatigable labours of Maha- 
mahopadhvaya Pandit V. Swaminatha Aiyar — clarum et venerabile twine n ! — 
have fortunately rendered possible. 

What is the approximate date of the Sangam period ? The question has 
proved to be one of the greatest puzzles of South Indian chronology, if we 
are to judge by the bewildering diversity of answers given to it. Indeed, one 
cannot help thinking that the methods of investigation that have ben pursued 
must have been vitiated by some radical defect, when one notices that all 
possible dates between the first and the tenth century after Christ have been 
assigned with greater or less confidence to the Sangam period. For example, 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica informs us that the 4 Augustan age of Tamil 
literature,’ as the late Dr. Caldwell called this period, is to be placed some- 
where between the ninth or tenth century and the thirteenth century A.C. Mr. 
L. D. Swamikannu Pillai and the officers of the Madras Archaeological depart- 
ment tell us that we should seek for the Sangam period in the seventh or eighth 
century A.C. Pandit Raghava Aiyangar of the Tamil Lexicon Committee 
has attempted to place the Sangam period in the fifth century A.C, Other 
scholars, of whom I may particularly mention the late Mr. Kanakasabhai 
Pillai, Dr. Krishanaswami Aiyangar, the University Professor of Indian History 
in Madras, and Mr. Srinivasa Pillai of Tanjore, have maintained, that the 
Sangam period should be sought for in the second century A.C. There are yet 
others who would look for the Sangam period before the Christian era. The 
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expounders of every one of these views are scholars of proved ability and 
established reputation ; but obviously all of them cannot be right, and possibly 
all of them may be wrong. Each one has attempted to carry on research along 
his own line, and to state results independently of others; and everybody 
knows that the pursuit of special lines of investigation easily tends to beget 
prejudices, and in the statement of results it is not always easy to avoid the 
fallacies due to individual prepossessions. Discrepant as their conclusions 
may be, these scholars have as the result of their investigations provided us 
with a wealth of material, which when subjected to a careful process of ana- 
lysis, criticism and co-ordination, may yield valuable results by providing us 
with a tentative solution of the problem that may be accepted. 

In examining the various answers returned to the question, vs e should 
remember that a hypothesis, however high the authority for it, can have no 
significance, if it has no real connection with the facts which it is supposed 
to explain. Nor can the validity of a hypothesis be inferred from its agree- 
ment with a single fact. It is a rule of inductive logic that a hypothesis is 
valid in proportion to the number and variety of facts which it is able to 
explain. In other words, the guarantee for the validity 7 of a hypothesis consists 
in the consilience of results. A hypothesis may 7 be accepted as reasonably 7 
established, when a number of independent facts point towards it as the one 
conception fitted to bring them all into intelligible relation. It will be my 
attempt in this paper to test the various dates that have been advanced, 
in consonance with this rule. 

2. The Ninth or the Tenth Century Theory. 

* In spite of the high authority of the Encyclopedia Britannica , the view 
there expressed may be rejected as obsolete. That view was first stated about a 
century ago by the Rev. Dr. Caldwell, when the materials for the investigation 
of the problem were extremely scanty 7 . In his article in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica , Dr. Rost repeated that view : and that article has 
been bodily reproduced in the eleventh or the latest edition of that work. When 
Dr. Rost wrote his article, the old Sangam works, excepting the immortal 
Rural, had not’ been made available in print ; but since then, many of the 
Sangam works have been published, and much valuable research has been 
made ; and it is strange that the literary and historical material since brought 
to light has been totally 7 ignored by 7 the editors of the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica . How far out of focus is the date given in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica will be patent if we remember that upon that view 
the Sangam age will be posterior by several centuries to the earlier Saiva 
hymnists, Jnanasambandur and Appar, who were the contemporaries of the 
great Pallava Narasimha I, the destroyer of Vatapi. The late Prof. Sundaram 
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PilJai of Trivandrum thoroughly exposed the ■ unsustainability of this hypo- 
thesis in his ii Some Mile-stones in Tamil Lite) atm c , and one can only 
express one's wonder, not unmixed with pain, that the erroi should still persist, 
and find its way into some works, intended to be of authority, like Frazer’s 
Literary History of India and the Imperial Gctzetteei of India. 

3 . The Seventh ‘or the Eighth Century Theory. 

If the view expressed in the Encyclopedia Britannica maybe summarily 
dismissed as out of date, the view expressed by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai 
cannot be dealt with so easily. He is a recognized authority on astronomi- 
cal calculation \ and it is with his assistance that the dates of many of the 
South Indian kings mentioned in inscriptions have been detei mined. The 
service that he has done to South Indian chronology is incalculable ; and 
naturally, therefore, a date fixed by him as the result of astronomical 
calculation will prima facie command acceptance. And when to his personal 
authority, which is deservedly’ high, is added the fact that his date has won 
ready’ acceptance among the experts of the Government Archaeological 
department, his view would appear to be too well entrenched to be easily 
assailed. From certain astronomical data found in C / lila pp atika rani and the 
eleventh Paripadal , both Sangam works, he tells us that the former work 
cannot be anterior to 23rd July 756, and the latter must have been written 
after 17th June 634. The startling definiteness of the dates arrest attention, 
and tempts, not to say compels, acceptance. ‘To beard the lion in his den, 
the Douglas in his hall 5 were, perhaps, less hazardous than to oppose Mr. 
Swamikannu Pillai on the question of an Indian date which he has fixed 
by calculation ; nevertheless, with due deference, I venture to state that his 
dates in this matter cannot be accepted. To place the Sangam period between 
the middle of the seventh and the middle of the eighth century would be 
to ignore altogether the political condition of Tamil India as depicted in the 
Sangam works, and of the rest of India in that period as now known to 
us. From the time of Simhavishnu (C. 575 — 600 A.C.) the Pallava supremacy 
was the most outstanding fact of South Indian history for nearly three 
centuries. The period indicated by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai is covered 
by the reigns of, among others, Mahendra Varman I, Narasimhavarman I, 
Parameswaravarman I, Narasimhavarman II, and Nandi Varman II, all 
Pallavas of Kanchi ; and during this period of Pallava domination, the 
Cheras and Cholas and to some extent the Pandyas did not count for 
anything practically. The Sangam works make no reference to the 
Pallavas at all ; not one Pallava king, great or insignificant, is even 
casually mentioned in those works. On the other hand, a large number 
of Cheras, Cholas and Pandyas, with names some of which may be 
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regarded as unpronounceable and almost forbidding, and many leudatory 
chiefs under them are sung about by the Sangam poets. Among them, I 
may by way of illustration mention Chen-Kuttuvan, Imayavaramban, 
Nedumcheraladan, Pal-yanai-chelkelu-Kuttuvan, Kalamka i-kanninar-Mudi- 
cheral, Adu-Kotpattu-chera-ladan, Chelva-kadumko-valiyadan, Pernmcheral- 
Irumporai, Ilamcheral-Irumporai, Yanaikkat-chey-mantaramcheral-Irumporai, 
Palai-padia-Perum Kadumko, Perum-chorru-Udiyan-cherala-dan of the Chera 
Kingdom, Karikal-Peruvalathan, Ilamchev-chenni, Nalam-killi, Kula-murrat- 
tunchia Killi Valavan, Vel-pah-radakkai Peru-nar-killi, Cholan Chen 
Kan nan of the Chola Kingdom, and Nedumcheliyan, Mudukudumi- 
peruvaludi, Ilavantikai-tunchiya Nan-maran, Kudakarattu-tunchiya maran 
valudi of the Pandya Kingdom. Among the chiefs, mention may be made 
of Pekan, Ori, Kari, Evvi, Nannan, Adiyaman, Anji, Vichchi-Ko, and Pari. 
It is significant that not one Pandya or Chola king of the seventh or eighth 
century whom the inscriptions have brought to light is referred to in the 
Sangam works, while they belaud the prowess and munificence of a host of 
kings and chieftains that ruled and exercised authority over the Tamil King- 
doms. No one would have the temerity to say that the Tamil kings and their 
achievements detailed in the Sangam works could be made to fit into the 
epoch of the Pallava ascendancy. These rulers must necessarily belong to a prior 
age. About the middle of the seventh century the Pandya King of Madura 
was Kim Pandya alias Ninrasir Nedu Maran, and the Pallava King of Kanchi 
was Narasimha Varma I ; while about the middle of the eighth century, the 
Pandya and the Pallava kings were respectively Jatila Nedunjadaiyan 
Parantaka, the donor of the Velvikudi grant, and the well-known Nandivarman 
Pallava Malla. The Velvikudi plates, the text of which Mr. K. G. Sankar 
published recently in the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, 
mention the Pandyan Mudu Kudumi of the Sangam period as a remote 
ancestor of Ninrasir Nedu Maran or as he is called in the grant, Mara \arman 
the victor at Nelveli. This Nedu Maran was converted to Saivism by 
J nanasambanda, and at the instance of the latter became one of the most 
cruel persecutors of the Jains, of whom it is said he impaled 8,000 m Madura. 
Tnanasambanda and his elder contemporary Appar, who is said to have 
converted to Saivism the Pallava Mahendra Varman, son of Narasimha. I, 
have in their Devaram hymns referred to the Chola King Chen Kannan, with 
reverential devotion ; and it is seen from the references that by the time of 
the two hymnists, a hoary and consecrated legend had become woven about 
the name of that Chola monarch. Dr. Hultsch thinks that even at the time 
of the earliest of the dynastic Cholas brought to light by epigraphical re- 
search, Chen Kannan must have been only a name ; and we see from the 
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Tiruvalangadu plates of Rajendra Chola I, that Karikala Chola 4 of extensive 
glory ' was an ancestor of the £ emperor Ko - C_h e n - Ka n n a n . All chis in- 
disputablv shows that we should seek for the Tamil kings of the San gam era 
long before the middle of the seventh century. 

Besides, as already stated, the middle of the seventh century coincides 
with the date of jnanasambanda and x\ppar, and their royal disciples Ninra- 
sir-Nedu Maran and Mahendra Varman. Those were the days when the Jains 
were most mercilessely persecuted both in the Pandyaand the Pallava country. 
The flame of passion and prejudice against tne jams was fanned with equal 
vigour by the Saiva Nayanars and the \ aishnava Alwars. and b\ the time of 
Sri Sankara (eighth century) the Jains had ceased to be an important factor in 
the Tamil country. It is difficult to believe that it was during this period of 
bitter persecution, that the growth of classical Tamil literature went on 
apace, mainly under Jain auspices; for everybody conversant with. Sangam 
literature knows to what great extent we are indebted to the Jams in that 
respect. The Sangam age was pre-eminently the period of the predominance 
of the Jains in Tamil letters. The author of Ghilappatikaram was a Jain; 
while his brother, the Chera King Chen Kuttuvan, was a Saivite. It is patent 
that there was then perfect religious toleration, and the differences in religious 
belief did not break asunder the bonds of family; much less did they affect 
the amenities of social life. Again to look for the Sangam period in the seventh 
and the eighth centuries will be to regard the Sangam poets as contemporaries 
of the Saiva hymnists and the Vaishnava Alwars ; and to do so would be to 
ignore the evidence supplied by the language, matter and verse-form and metre 
employed in the works of the Sangam and the hymnal period respectively. 

Apart from the difficulties noticed above, let us inquire if the dates sup- 
plied by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai can really be obtained from the astronomical 
data given in Ghilappatikaram and Paripadal. In a paper on ‘ The Date 
of C h Hap pat ik dram ’ which I published in 1917 in the Madras Christian 
College Magazine, 'I have shown that in spite of Mr. Swamikannu Pillabs 
emphatic statement that 756 A.C. satisfies all the astronomical conditions 
mentioned in Ghilappatikaram , not even one condition could, without very 
material alteration, be made to apply to that year. Similarly, in regard to 
634 A.C. which that distuinguished scholar has arrived at from astronomical 
data found in XI Paripadal , Mr. Somasundara Desikar of Tiruarur has 
examined its correctness in a series of articles recently contributed by him to 
Sen Tamil , the organ of the Madura Tamil Sangam, and demonstrated its 
inaccuracy. I do not intend to examine in detail these dates over again ; but 
I shall state the position very briefly indeed. In connection with two situations 
in C hi lappatikaram , astronomical data are supplied, in one place by the 
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commentator Addiyarkku-nallar, and in another by the author of the poem 
Uanko-adigal himself. The former relates to the flight from Kaveri-pattinam 
of the hero and the heroine ; and the latter relates to a fire that broke out in 
Madura. In regard to the first occurrence, the commentator tells us, among 
other things, that in that year the month of Chitrai (Alesha) commenced on 
Sunday, the third lunar day ( Trltiyci ) co-existing with Svati star, and that 
the flight took place on the 29th Vaikasi (Rsabha) which was a Tuesday, the 
fourteenth day of the waxing moon, after the moon had set, while yet the 
sky was dark, the star being Kettai (Jesta). Mr. Swamikannu Filial himself 
admits that in 756 A.C., the month of Chitrai began on Sunday, Pratama or 
first lunar day with Chitrai star and that the flight to agree with that year, 
must have taken place, not in the small hours of the morning between 
Tuesday and Wednesday under the influence of the malignant Kettai star, but 
early in the morning between Monday and Tuesday, w hen the prevailing star 
was Anu sham . He also admits that Tuesday was not Chaturdesi or fourteenth 
lunar day, as the commentator says, but it was a full moon day, and that there 
was an eclipse that day. Indeed as regards the flight, Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s 
date is at complete variance with every particular mentioned in the commen- 
tator’s note. Turning to the Are, we read in the poem that it occurred at night 
on a Friday which was the eighth day of the dark half of the month of Adi, 
the star Bharani being succeeded in the course of the night by the star 
Kartigai . On 23rd July 756, there was Asvani star till 43gh. or till after 11 

P.M. ; besides, it was the sixth day of the dark half, Krsna Sasti having lasted 
that day for 3Sgh. after sunrise. There was no Kartigai (Krithika) star 
at all that night, nor was it Astarni as the text expressly requires. In 
arriving at 756 A.C. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has brushed aside the statements 
of both the poet and the commentator, and substituted data of his own ; and 
if instead of the eighth century, he had decided upon any other period as the 
most probable, he could, by the same, process of editing, revising and modi- 
fying the premises supplied by the work, have arrived at the result he wanted. 
The other date, 17th June 634 A.C., is said to be deduced from the 'horoscope’, 
to use Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s expression, of a flood in the Vaigai river, which 
is found in Paripadal XL The poem says that the river was in flood on a day 
when Venus was in Rsabha, Mars in Mesa, Mercury in Mithuna, Krithika 
star was at the zenith at dawn, Jupiter in Mina, Saturn in Makara, the 
moon was eclipsed by the serpent, Agastya was in Mithuna, and the hot 
weather had been succeeded by the season of rain. The commentator, 
Parimel-Alagar, explains, referring to the language of this passage, that the 
month was Avani (Simha), the star was Avittam (Sravista), the moon and 
Rahu were in Makara and Ketu was in Karkataka. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai 



rejects the planetary positions given here as astronomicall} \\iong oi im pos- 
sible, puts a strained construction on the passage, brushes abide all inconveni- 
ent statements, and constructing a horoscope of his own, comes to his 
conclusion about the date. It seems to me that this is an unsatisfatcry 
method. With the sun in Simha, the positions assigned to Mercury and 


Venus in the poem mav be challenged as wrong by modem astionomeis , but 
* Bhagavan ' Gargi seems to have thought that this planetary position was not 
impossible. There is no doubt that the ancient belief was that the position 
was possible ; but apart from that, why should the sun be removed from 
Simha and placed in another zodiacal sign, Mithuna, as Mi. Swamikannu 
Pillars date would do ? There are ample data in the text and in the com- 
mentary for placing the sun in Simha. T. hen again, why should Saturn be 
removed from Makara to Dhanu ? On the 17th June 634, Saturn was in 
257°, that is to say 13° away from Makara; and Saturn takes a year to travel 
13°. Again Krithika cannot be at the zenith at. dawn on that date. And 
what about Agastva ? The poet regards its position as an important factor. 
Some use is intended to be made of it in checking the result; and so long as 
it is not done or is not possible to be done, one cannot be too cautious in 
positing a date. 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai seeks support for his date from the mention 
of a week-day — Friday — in Chilappatikaram ■ ; and there are others who say 
that the mention of solar signs in Paripadal and in Manimekalai prove 
that they are late works. I have dealt with this subject elsewhere in 
some detail. The argument is that India borrowed the * planetary week- 
days and the solar signs from the Greeks at some time not earlier than 
the fifth century after Christ. It is said that the earliest known genuine 
instance of the use of a planetary week-day is afforded only by the Eran 
inscription of Budha-Gupta, which has been assigned bv Dr. Fleet to 484 
A.C. : and according to that great authority, there was no general practice 
of using the planetary names of days till the eighth century. From this it 
is argued that the composition of Chilappatikaram may be as late as the 
eigth or the ninth century. In Vol. Ill of Dr. Fleet’s Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicant in , which contains the inscriptions of the early Guptas and their 
successors, besides the Eran inscription, there are only two other inscrip- 
tions, the Verawal inscriptions of 1246 and 1264, that mention a planetary 
week-day ; would we be justified in saying from this that till the middle of the 
thirteenth century the people in the regions of the early Guptas and their 
successors were not familiar with the use of planetary week-days ? As a 
matter of fact, the planetar} 7 week-days seem to have been known in 
India centuries before the fifth century. The expression Vara , which 
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imports a regulated, division of the month, occurs in Atharva Jotisha, 
In Paithamaha San hit a, which is said to he of the same type as 
Vedanga Jotisha , Tuesday is said to occur. In Gdthasaptasati . which 
is attributed to Hala Satavahana, and which Sir R. G. Bhandarkar thinks was 
either written by Hala or was dedicated to him, w e come across A ngdrak a - 
vara (Tuesday). We have to place Hala probably in the closing years of 
the first century B.C. or the opening years of the first century A.C. Aryadeva 
(C. second century) employs week-days. The Hitopadesa mentions Bhattdraka 
Vara or Sunday. In the Vaikhanasa Dhannasutra (C. third century) Bud ha - 
vara or Wednesday is mentioned. Yagnyavalkya mentions planetary days. 
The Matsya Parana, which is regarded as the earliest of the Puranas , is not 
only cognizant of the planetary week, but also deals with astral theology, for 
a chapter is devoted to the worship of the Sun on Adityavara. In Southern 
India, Tiruvalluvar, who is considerably anterior in date to the authors of 
Chilappatikaram and Manimekalai , has a couplet in his Rural which shows 
the adoption of the seven-day week. One of Jnanasambanda's padigams in 
the Devaram collection mentions all the days of the week in their order; and 
it is clear from that passage that in the minds of the people each day of the 
week had a well-understood beneficent or malignant influence associated with 
it. As regards the solar sign, Bhaudayana, whom Prof. Keith places in the 
fifth century B.C., and Aryadeva (C. second century A.C.) mention the zodiacal 
signs ; and so do also some of the Smritis. Even supposing that the planetary 
names of the week-days and the solar zodiac were borrowed by India from 
elsewhere, literary evidence shows that it must have been long before the fifth 
century of the Christian era. It has been conclusively established that there 
was extensive intercourse and traffic between India and Babylonia and Assy- 
ria ; and the recent discoveries at Harappa in the Punjab and at Mohenjo 
Daro in Sindh, prove the existence in India in the remote past of a civiliza- 
tion and culture closely akin to those of the Sumerians. The borrowing, if 
indeed there was a borrowing, may well have been from the Babylonian or 
Chaldean astrologers direct ; and that is the view of the late Shankar Bala- 
krishna Dikshit. In any event, India need not have waited till the fifth 
century A.C. to borrow this knowledge. Indeed Dr. Fleet himself practically 
concedes this when he admits in his article on Hindu chronology in the eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica that some of the astronomical books 
perhaps postulate an earlier* knowledge of £ the lords of the days , and other 
writings indicate a still earlier use of the period of seven days. 

4. The Fifth Century Theory. 

The fifth century has been suggested as the date of the Tamil Sangam by 
Pandit Raghava Aivangar in his scholarly monograph on Cheran Chenkuttuvan. 

2 
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His argument has been large] v influenced by a. nnslection of the Sumudra- 
gupta inscription on the Asoka Pillar at Allahabad, for which Dr. Fleet 
was originally responsible. The text of the inscription as published by 
Dr. Fleet contained the words Kauralaka-Mantaraja, and Dr. Fleet 
thought that Kaiiralaka must he a mistake for Kairalaka, and he translated the 
expression as Mantaraja of Kerala. Follow ing this interpretation, the learned 
Pandit cast about to discover what he thought was caofirmation in Tamil 
literature of Samndragupta s supposed invasion of the Kerala kingdom. He 
equated Mantaraja with Mantaram Cheral of Sangam literature, and noticing 
in an Ahananurit lvric reference to a military expedition by V am pa Moriyar 
he stated that the expression Yam pa Moriyar meant the ‘ new Mauryas ' or 
Guptas. Unfortunately for this reasoning, Dr. Kielhorn, in studying the 
Aihole inscription, identified Knnala therein mentioned with the k Kaurala 
of the Allahabad inscription, and pointed out that Kaurala was a misreading. 
The proper rendering of the passage was settled by Dr, Kielhorn and Dr. 
Fleet in 1898 ; and it is now understood by all that the reference in the Allaha- 
bad inscription is to Sanmdragupta’s victory over the king who was reigning 
over the region round Kollera or Colair lake. Nobody has yet claimed for 
Samudragupta conquest of any territory, south of Kanchi ; and Dr. Dubreuil 
is of the definite opinion that Samudragupta did not advance south of the 
Krishna. It leads now here, therefore, to repeat an acknowledged mistake and 
base a hypothesis thereon as the learned Pandit has done. I have dealt with 
this hypothesis, with some fulness in my paper on the “ Date of ChUappati - 
k a rani ” ; and I would now satisfy myself with stating one further fact, that 
there is a passage in the Purananuru collection exactly parallel to the one 
from the Aha nan urn lyrics on which Mr. Raghava Aiyangar relies ; and there 
the term employed is Oriyar and not Moriyar . The old commentary explains 
Oriyar as meaning Nagas or Vidhyadaras ; and it is significant that, the 
scholiast, who takes care to mention alternative readings wherever they afe 
known to exist, does not mention Moriyar in his commentary as a variant. 

Some have sought to make out that Sangam literature cannot have been 
anterior to the fifth century, as Manimekalai makes a reference to the Gurjaras. 
The expression Kuccara Kudigai occurs in Manimekalai but in my view it 
has been wrongly interpreted to mean 4 a building in the architectural style of 
the Gurjaras I understand the expression to mean ‘ a hut fashioned or cut 
in a rock 4 a rock-cave ’ : Kuccara being a corrupt form of Kiittrah (§;#) 
a rock. The context seras to leave no room for doubt that this is the mean- 
ing. Prince Udayakumaran, in spite of Manimekalai having become a Bud- 
dhist nun, lecherous!)' seeks her in a dharmasala where she was serving 
food to the poor. She at once suspects him, and entering an inner apartment; 



transforms herself with the help of a mantra into a strange lady, and then 
comes out. The prince does not recognize her, and after a vain search in 
the inner apartment, leaves the place. It is to denote this inner apartment 
that the expression Knccara Kudigai is employed in the poem. 

5. The Second Century Theory. 

The theory that assigns the Sangam epoch to the second century A.C. 
falls next to be considered ; and if it explains, as I shall presently show it 
does, facts gatherable from the Sangam writings in such manner as no other 
date so far considered does, no a priori consideration of the remoteness of the 
date should deter us from accepting it. I have already referred to the 
astronomical data found in two of the Sangam works ; and there is no reason 
to suppose that the authors of those works were only romancing when they 
mentioned those data. Taking the astronomical details found in Clnlappati- 
karam, I have pointed out in my paper on the “Date of Chilappatikarain" that 
171 A.C. will thoroughly satisfy the conditions in the text for the great tire 
that consumed Madura. In 171 A.C. Adi twenty-sixth was Friday: Krsna 
Saptami ended and Astami began 25 gh. 43 p. after sunrise, and Bharani 
star ended and Kartigai began at 49 gh. 57 p. after sunrise. Thus twenty-sixth 
Adi 171 A.C. will tit in exactly for the fire at Madura ; and if 171 be accepted 
as the date of the fire, then Chen Kuttuva Chera must be taken to be living 
at that time. Let us see if this hypothesis will satisfy other facts relevant to 
our inquiry. Sangam literature discloses that when Chen Kuttuvan was 
reigning, Musiri was a flourishing seaport, frequented- by foreign ships. Pliny, 
who wrote his geography about 80 A.C., says that Musiri was unsafe for ships 
to call at, owing to the existence of pirates ; but apparently that danger had 
ceased to exist by the time of Ptolemy who died about 161 A.C. : for he 
speaks of that seaport as a great emporium, which it certainly was in Chen 
Kuttuvan’s time. Chen Kuttuvan was a king of great prowess ; and one of the 
titled names Kadal-ottia-Vel-Kelu-Kuttuvan or Kadal-pirakkottia-Chenkut- 
tuvan, by which Sangam poets refer to him is reminiscent of a naval engage- 
ment, which, perhaps, resulted in driving away the pirates from the coast. 
Again the value, of synchronisms in fixing dates in Indian history is well 
known ; and the matter contained in Chilappatikarain affords scope for several 
applications of that method. That epic recounts that Chen Kuttuvan went on 
an expedition to North India, in which he was assisted by his ally Nurravar 
Kannar, that on that occasion he fought a battle on the banks of the Ganges, 
where he was opposed by the combined army of certain “ Aryan " princes, 
among whom Vijaya, son of Balakumara, Rudra and others are mentioned : 
and that, after defeating the allied Aryan forces he returned with a slab of 
stone from the trans-Gangetic region for fashioning the image of Kannaki — 
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the patni-devi or w ife-goddess— which. he intended to consecrate in a temple 
to be built in her memory and honour. At the consecration which the 
author of the poem attended, the epic tells us that kings of various countries 
were present, and among them was Gayabahu, king of Ceylon : and Gayabahu, 
on returning' to his country, ordered the erection of a shrine in honour of 
patni-devi and ordained the annual celebration of a festival for her in the 
month of Adi. Now, nobodv will question that for an invasion of the north 
by the Ghent King, the political condition not only in the other Tamil 
kingdoms but also outside Tamil India should be exceptionally weak and 
perturbed ; and if we examine the political history of ancient India, there 
seems to be, so far as the materials now available go, only two or three 
periods when the Tamils could have marched into North India with any 
degree of success. Going not further back than the third century B.C,, 
we can state definitely that such an invasion could not have been possible in 
the times of Ghandragupta Maurya, Bindusara and Asoka. It could not 
have occurred in Pushyamitra’s time. It could have taken place between 
Asoka’s death and Pushyamitra's accession, perhaps ; that is between 234 
and 184 B.C. The period of the later Sungas appears to have been one 
of confusion ; but the Satavahanas or Satakarnis were already attempting 
to become powerful, and by the close of the first century B.C., they seem 
to have supplanted the Kanvas, and in the early years of the second century 
A.C. Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni is seen from the Nasik inscription (VIII, 
Ep, Ind p. 61) to have succeeded in defeating the Ksaharatas and annexing 
their territory. So another date for the northern invasion might be found, 
after Pushyamitra's long and eventful reign, possibly in the disturbed and 
confused period of the later Sungas and Kanvas, that is between C. 148 B.C. 
and the closing years of the first century B.C., provided the Andras or Sata- 
vahanas w ould have presented no obstacle. After Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni 
(C. 109 to C. 135 A.C.) came Pulumayi who is said to have reigned for 
about thirty years. He came into collision with Rudradaman I, the Saka 
Satrap of Ujjain, who took from him most of the territory which Gautami- 
putra Sri Satakarni had won from the Ksaharatas (Girnar inscription) ; but. 
Gautamiputra Yagna Sri (C. 173 to 202 A.C.) seems* to have again defeated the. 
western Satraps and recovered some of the lost provinces. Rudradaman’s 
aggrandizement is held to have been about 150 A.C. and perhaps, between 
that date and the date of Yagna Sri’s accession, the Satavahanas were not. 
powerful and could not have successfully opposed a southern army in its 
northward march. With the close of Yajna Sri’s reign, we enter on the third 
century, which, in the words of Mr. Vincent Smith, “ is one of the dark 
spaces in the spectrum of Indian history and almost every event of that time 



is concealed from view by an impenetrable veil of oblivion In this dark 
century too an invasion of North India might have taken place. The fourth 
and the fifth century of the Christian era is the well-known period of the 
mighty imperial Guptas ; and as Dr. Jonveau Dubreuil observes, in the history 
of the Deccan the fifth century is the century of the Yakataka dynasty, 
which, the learned doctor affirms, is the most glorious and the most important 
of the dynasties of the Deccan between the third and the sixth century. By 
the sixth century we are in the period of the powerful Pal-lavas and Chalukyas 
who, till the latter were ^ overthrown by the Rashtrakutas in 753 A.C.. were 
striving against each other for the mastery of the South. It is clear that the 
political conditions in the fourth and the succeeding four centuries so far as 
now known were not at all favourable to an attempt by a Chera king to invade 
Northern India ; and there is no need to pursue our analysis further. Now if 
the fire at Madura occurred in August 171 A.C., and therefore Chen Kuttuvan 
was ruling then, how would it agree with the political situation we have been 
examining? The poem tells us that Chen Kuttuvan started on his northern 
expediton on hearing of Kannaki’s apotheosis after the fire, and after he had 
ascertained through his spies that Nurruvar Kannar had promised to assist 
him and desired to maintain friendly relations with him. Nurruvar Kannar 
can be no other than Satakarni : and we may conclude that Chen Kuttuvan 
and Statakarni entered into a treaty for mutual assistance. We learn from, 
the poem that Chen Kuttuvan had been away from his state for thirty-two 
months, when he was on the bank of the Ganges. We may consequently sup- 
pose that about the beginning of 175 A.C. the Chera king was occupying the 
bank of the Ganges. This syncronizes with the period when Yajna Sri Sata- 
karni would have been seeking the aid of a friendly power to regain from the 
Satraps the territory lost by his ancestor Puhimayh Thus if we hold that 
Chen Kuttuvan was, during a portion of his long reign, contemporaneous with 
Yajna Sri, we will be able to explain satisfactorily his northern invasion, which, 
while it served the Chera ks object, must also have afforded material assistance 
to the Satakarni in vanquishing the Satrap. We are told that at the battle of. 
the Ganges, several northern princes were ranged against Chen Kuttuvan 
and his ally; and one of the opposing princes was Yijaya, son of Balakumara. 
I suggest that Balakumara is Ptolemy's Ealeokouros. I know that it has 
been suggested by some historians that Baleokouros was probably one of the 
Satavahanas. The surmise may be unfounded; but there can be no doubt 
that he was historically connected with the Satavahanas ; and as Ptolemy 
mentions him in his geography as a contemporary ruling prince, he must have 
been in existence before 160 A.C. His son may well have been among the 
princes that opposed Chen Kuttuvan at the battle of the Ganges, Yajna Sri 
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himself was according to the Mafsyapurdna succeeded b\ a \ija\a, but it is 
not stated how thev were related. Can that V i java be the V ija) a mentioned 
in ChUappatikarain : and if so,, was he an usurper, or did he come of a col- 
lateral line to which, perhaps, Haleokouros or Balakumai a belonged i Then, 
another of the princes that Chen Kuttuvan defeated at the battle of the Ganges 
was Rudra ; and about this time we have Rudrasimha, if not also Rudrasena 
of the Satraps, from whom Yajna Sri must have recovered his lost territory. 
My suggestion is that the battle of the Ganges was fought by Yajna Sri and 
his ally against the forces of the Satraps and their allies. 

There is also another important synchronism that has to be considered ; 
for, Chilappatikann informs us that among the various kings that attended 
the consecration of the image of Patni-devi, Gajabahu, the king of Ceylon, 
was one. According to the Mahavamsa, Gajabahu was reigning between 173 
and 191. The Rajavali says that Gajabahu took with him some relics of 
Patni-devi to Ceylon ; and this lends confirmation to the statement in the 
poem that on his return Gajabahu ordered a shrine to be constructed and an 
annual festival to be celebrated in his dominion in honour of Patni-Kadavul 
or Patni-devi. This account enables us to explain the hold that the tradition 
of Patni-devi, the 4 wife-goddess has long had on the people of Ceylon, 
where as Dr. A. K. Coornaraswamy observes (J. R. A. S.,’ 1909, p. 292) some 
of the images in temples that depict the old art of that island are those of 
the apotheosised wife. 

6. Conclusion. 

Thus we see that 171 A.C. as the date of the ftre at Madura satisfies the 
test afforded by a consilience of results; and we may therefore reasonably 
conclude that 'Chen Kuttuvan was then the king of Chera. He reigned for fifty- 
five years, as we see from Patirru-pattu V ; and according to Chilappati karam 
he had been fifty years on the throne when he' built and consecrated the 
temple of Patni-devi. His father, Nedam Cheraiadan, will have to be assigned 
to the latter half . of the first century, as we learn from Patirru-pattu II that he 
reigned for fifty-eight years. The poet Kuinattur Kannanar who was rewarded 
by Nedum Cheraiadan. for his laudatory poem Patirru-pattu II and the poet 
Palai Kautamanar who has sung Patirru-pattu III in praise of Nedum 
Cheraiadan' s brother, could not be later than the first quarter of the second 
century. The poet Paranar, who has sung about Chen Kuttuvan, has also 
sung about Ikinjey-Chenni, the father of Karikala Chola. Nakiranar and 
Mangudi Maruthanar have sung about the Pandya Nedum Seliyan ; and we 
see from C h it appati karam that Nedum Seiiyan’s death occurred when 
Chen Kuttuvan had gone on his northern expedition. Mudattama Kannivar 
and Ruttiram Kannanar have panegyrised Karikala Chola. Thus some of 



the most famous of the Tamil kings and Tamil poets of the Sangam epoch 
may be placed in the second century. There is internal evidence in Chilappjfi- 
karam and Maniinekalai that they are posterior to the famous Rural of 
Tiruvalluvar; and if there be any substance in the tradition that associates 
Tiruvalluvar with Elela Singa, and in the identification, suggested by some 
scholars, of Elela with Elara of the Ceylon Chronicle, then Tiruvalluvar 
would have to be placed in the latter half of the second century B.C. Mr. 
Somasundara Desikar, ta whose learned articles reviewing Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai’s date for ParipadaL reference has already been made, claims for that 
Sangam wor.k similar antiquity: for be concludes bis elaborate inquiry by 
showing that the astronomical data supplied by that work yield 161 B.C. as 
the date. Into the examination of these latter dates we need not now minutely 
enter. For the present we may, it seems to me, hold as a safe hypothesis 
that a very considerable portion of the literary and political activity of 
the Sangam epoch belongs to the second century of the Christian era. 



THE MATHEMATICS OF ARYABHATA. 

By A. A. Kkishnaswami Ayyangar, M.A., L.T. 
tA paper read before the Mythic Society.) 


Introductory. 

India has alwavs been more a land of philosophy and metaphysics than 
a land of materialism and scientific research. Unlike Greece and Arabia, 
ancient India could boast of few persons devoted to the advancement of 
mathematics as a science by itself. There are very few classical- Indian books 
; dealing only with pure mathematics, while almost every Indian astronomical 
work contains incidentally some chapters in mathematics, giving briefly the 
lemmas useful for subsequent astronomical calculations. 

Mathematics in India was brought up mainly as a handmaid of astronomy, 
w hich was itself but an auxiliary to the study of the Vedas and the perfor- 
mance of daily rituals and sacrifices enjoined in the Vedas to please the gods. 
This accounts for the fact that Indian mathematics is essentially practical 
and does not contain several water-tight compartments such as Geometry, 
Algebra, Arithmetic and Trigonometry. There is no such elaborate theory as 
in Greek mathematics while some theory that is occasionally given takes a 
practical form. The fragmentary and apparently incoherent presentation 
of mathematical ideas in the classical Indian treatises has led some of the 
modern oriental scholars of the type of Mr. G. R. Kaye* to suspect Indian 
originality and to indulge in pleasant and fanciful hopes that the Indian works 
record the mathematics of Hypatia or the contents of the lost books of 
Diophantus or even those of early Chinese works. To quote one instance, 
there is an attempt to trace to Chinese sources, the origin of the use of the 
names of colours for variables in Indian Algebra. | v 

Though ancient India had always given a sort of marginal attention 
to the study of mathematics, yet the peculiar Indian genius with its marvellous 
gifts of intuition was destined to give to the rest of the world (though there 
are oriental scholars who will entirely deny this claim) the important basic 

* Vide ‘ The Sources of Hindu Mathematics by G. R. Kaye (J. R. A. S., 1910) and ' Indian 
Mathematics’ (p. 15), by G. R. Kaye. 

f Colour is the most common concrete symbol for distinguishing things. In'accounts, entries 
in black and red inks have different kinds of significance : in a world-map, countries belonging to 
different nations are coloured differently. It is a universal practice to adopt the colour principle 
to point out differences. No wonder, therefore, that the ancient Hindus should have naturally 
thought of the names of the different colours for denoting different variables. I believe that our 
ancestors were not really so coiour-bhnd as to be compelled to borrow the colour-idea from the 
Chinese. 
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ideas in mathematics- — the place-value system of notation in Arithmetic, the 
generalizations of Algebra, the sine-function in Trigonometry and the founda- 
tions of Indeterminate Analysis. A nation that could compress all its Gram- 
mar, all its Philosophy, into a few Sutras — a unique feature of Indian litera- 
ture — need not go a -borrowing for symbols to express its mathematical ideas. 
The ancient Hindus had a special genius for algebraic symbolism. Symbols 
were their speciality. Hence they were eminently fitted to lay the foundations 
of mathematics, which they did admirably. Indeed, as H. T. Colebrooke has 
remarked, had an earlier translation of the Hindu mathematical treatises been 
made and given to the public, especially to the early mathematician in 
Europe, the progress of mathematics would have been much more rapid, since 
algebraic symbolism would have reached its perfection long before the days of 
Descartes, Pascal and Newton. 

The Indian mathematical works are, as a rule, written in verse and the 
poetic license adds- to the obscurity of the language. Besides, they are very 
brief containing merely rules, results, and sometimes a number of problems 
with solution, but very rarely a fully worked out mathematical argument. It 
is just in keeping with the Indian tradition to make the text as brief and 
concise as possible, so that the whole of it may be easily learned by heart and 
remembered, the explanations being left to be learnt orally from the Gurus or 
teachers. 


Aryabhata — His Age and Works. 

In the whole range of mathematical and astronomical literature of ancient 
India, one of the most prominent and scientific writers is Aryabhata of 
Kusumapura born in the year 3577 Kali, corresponding to 476 A.D. He 
himself says : 

3pTT3[r: I 
SFSRT ^cfRTO II 

in the section of his work styled Laghu-Aryabhatlyam or Aryabhata- 

tantra. Mr. G. R. Kaye, in his article Aryabhata, J. A. S. B>, IV, 17 (1908) says 
that Brahmagupta nowhere in his mathematical sections mentions Aryabhata 
nor does Bhaskara. But Bhaskara has referred to Aryabhata in the following 


tekns: in connection with his sine-tables, 

which are identically the same as Aryabhata’s, except in one place. 

As regards the identity of Aryabhata, there is an element of doubt. 
There is another Aryabhata who is known by his work, Mahasiddhanta ; 
he refers to the old Aryabhata thus : 

irq TO'l'frPt I 

%T: ^ II 


3 
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si 

in the fourteenth sloka of Patiidhikara. But Alberuni calls Aryabhata the 
younger, “ that one from Kusumapura ”. Again the confusion is worse con- 
founded bv Sudhakara Dvivedi in his Preface to the Mahasiddhanta. He gives 
dubious references from Bhaskara to show that Bhaskara did not know of 
the older Aryabhata but only the younger one. I believe that the discre- 
pancies in the references to Aryabhata of Kusumapura must be due to 
incomplete and erroneous manuscripts of Aryabhatiyam being in circulation. 

In this connection, it is worthy of note that Aryabhata’s treatise on 
Algebra has been translated into Latin by one G. de-Lunis, an Italian mathe- 
matician of the thirteenth century and there is a manuscript copy of the trans- 
lation in the Bibliotheque Rationale de Florence {vide L. Inter, des. Maths., 
July and August, 1909). Probably a reference to this Latin translation may 
clear some of the doubts regarding Aryabhata’s identity. In 1874 Dr. Kern 
brought out the first edition of the text Aryabhatiyam with the long commen- 
tary of Paramadisvara and in 1879, Rodet gave a French translation of the 
Ganitapada, the mathematical portion of the text with very valuable and 
interesting notes, while Thibaut in 1899 gave a summary of the literature 
about Aryabhata and G. R. Kaye in 1908 (J. A. S. B., Vol. IV, 17) published 
his notes on Aryabhata with a literal English translation and commentary of 
the text. 


* Vide pp. 22, 23, Mahasiddhanta, edited with his own commentary by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Sudhakara Dvivedi : 

“ Bhaskara says in his Vasanabhashya of sloka 52 of Bhuvanakosa of Goladhyaya 

: I...,. ’ This rule is found in Laghu- 

Aryabhatiy am I think by ? Bhaskara means many mathematicians as 

By Bhaskara’ s wording in Vasanabhashya of slokas 58-61, Bhuvanakosa, Goladhyaya 
sp: WES I ||” ; 

it is clear, by paramata , that Bhaskara has not seen the work of Aryabhata 

[The above statement is contradictory to that in the previous para.) • 7 

Aryabhata’s rule runs thus : * 


Bhaskara in his Vasanabhashya of sloka 65 of Grahaganita, Spashtadhikara says : ^TcfT^r^- 
WltfiT: qfen : There IS no in Laghu-Ary.abh atiyam but 

in Mahasiddhanta, the author has mentioned.^pjj^ Therefore this Aryabhata (referred to 

must be the younger Aryabhata) the author of Mahasiddhanta ” 

(The statements within the brackets are due to the present writer.) 
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Many works have been attributed to Aryabhata, but the Aryabhativam 
is the only work which can be indubitably called his. It consists of four 
parts : the Dasagitika Sutra, Ganita, Kalakriya and Gola dealing respectively 
with astronomical tables, mathematics, the measure of time and the spherics. 

Aryabhata — the Innovator in Astronomy and Father of 
Indian Mathematics. 

As Dr. Thibaut admits elsewhere, Aryabhata was the first or one of the 

first to expound the principles of the Indian astronomical system in a highly 

condensed and technical form and was original, at least so far as India was 
concerned, in maintaining the daily rotation of the earth on its axis. He 
says in his Golapada, stanza 9, 

i.e., As one sailing forward in a boat sees the stationary objects on the bank 
move in the opposite direction, even so do the fixed stars appear to move due 
west to an observer stationed in Lanka. 

But poor Aryabhata could not boldly assert and maintain the above 
doctrine in the teeth of the orthodox popular doctrine and so he adds imme- 
diately as an alternative the popular geocentric theory also. In two other 
places again, Aryabhata *goes against the prevailing orthodox notions : 
in his theory of the eclipses and in his sub-division of the Chatur-yuga into 
four equal parts. . Thus it is clear that Aryabhata was an innovator in astro- 
nomy and that he attempted to reform some of the prevailing corrupt notions 
and doctrines, thereby incurring the displeasure of the orthodox teachers who 
regarded him as a heretic. 

Coming to the mathematical portion of his work, which is contained parti)' 
in his Dasagitika or ten verses and in his Ganitapada of thirty-thiee verses, one 
cannot fail to note Aryabhata’s high originality. It cannot .be denied that he 
is the father of Indian mathematics; for we see the later mathematical 
writings, viz., those of Brahmagupta, Bhaskara, Mahaviracharya and Srldhara, 
bear such a close similarity to Aryabhata’s work, barring, of course, variations 
in details. The subject-matter of later Indian mathematics remains practically 
the same as Aryabhata’s with the- exception of two topics, i. e., 
or permutations and combinations and or the cyclic method in solving 

Indeterminate Equations of the second degree. The ordinary rules of mensu- 
ration of triangles, quadrilaterals, and circles as well as the rules for finding 
the square-root, the cube-root, etc., agree in all the Hindu mathematical 
treatises as we shall see presently. 
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The Alphabetic Notation, Involution and Evolution. 

In his Dasagitika, Aryabhata gives a peculiar notation for expressing 
numbers in terms of the letters of the alphabet — consonants and vowels. 
The twenty-five varga letters from w. to J? are made to represent the numbers 
from one to twenty-five respectively in the square or odd places, i.e., in the 
units, hundreds, ten-thousands, etc., places and the avarga letters from ^ to f 
representing the numbers 30, 40, ... up to 100 are meant to occupy the even 
or non-square places. The nine vowels 3?, % etc., to (sir, i , ^ having 

the same significance as the corresponding short vowels) attached to, or united 
with any consonant indicate that the value of the consonant is multiplied by 
1 , 100 , 100 -’, . . . 100 s , respectively. I'n conjunct consonants, the vowel 
attached should be considered as indicating the same multiplier for all the 
constituent consonants. Thus ^f = 4,320, 000, = 1,46,564, 

= 1,582,237,500. " 1 

But it must be noted that this system was used merely for mnemonic 
purposes and not followed in the Ganitapada. In the second sloka, Arya- 
bhata gives the names of the successive powers of 10 up to 10°. 

Observing closely the notation of Aryabhata, one finds in it the germ of 
the later place-value system ; for, very often in the Dasagitika the vowels 
%> T, etc.', occupy more or less the same places from right to left in a number- 
word as in the modern place-value notation. Thua lT%Tg=2,32,226, 

4,88,219. In all probability the positions occupied by the vowels, i.e., sj in the 
extreme right, 3, etc. each in succession in its appropriate place to the left 
(sometimes to the right also as in STffrtlf =70,22,388) of the preceding vowel 

m the alphabetic sequence, mark an earlier stage in the evolution of the place- 
value notation. 


Aryabhata’s notation and numeration indicate that the Hindus of that 
age were acquainted in a way with the principle of the position svstem in 
the Decimal or the Centesimal scale* (more probably the latter from which the 
former must have been a later reduction). This is specially noteworthy at a 
time when the Greeks were adopting the cumbrous rhetorical notation (vide 
Heath’s Diophantus, Second Edition, p. 49). 


After numeration and notation, Aryabhata proceeds to define the square 
and the cube of a number and gives rules for finding the square-root and the 
cube-root. L. Rodet in his ‘Le ? ons de Calcul d’ Aryabhata’ infers from these 
rules that the Hindus must ha ve had a knowledge of our modern system of 

{Sacftd Books.ofthe East , Edited by Max Muller, Vol. XV, pp. 59-61.) 
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arithmetical notation. But Mr. G. R. Kaye in his usual strain denies such 
knowledge by saying that the rule is perfectly general and applies to all 
notations. If the Hindus had no such notation, there would be no necessity 
for the numeration tt < $ ^ .etc. It is rather curious to observe that 

Mahavlracharya in South India and Sndhara as well as Bhaskara and 
Brahmagupta give more or less identical rules for the extraction of the square- 
and the cube- root, while no method of extracting the cube-root is given by 
any early Greek writer. (Vide ‘Greek Mathematics’ by T. L. Heath, Vol. I, 
p. 63 and Vol. II, p. 341.) 

Some Mensuration Formulae. 

Next, the author proceeds to give some mensuration formulae, some of 
which are obviously wrong, probably due to wrong and careless generaliza- 
tion from analogy. Thus the area of a triangle is given to be equal to the 
product of half the base and the corresponding altitude but the volume of a 
solid with six edges, being considered as the analogue of the triangle in 
three dimensions, is given to be also equal to the product of half the area of 
the base and the height. Aryabhata has evidently failed to realize that the 
areas of similar figures are proportional to the squares of the corresponding 
sides. The area of a circle is correctly given as half the circumference multi- 
plied by the radius and the volume of a sphere as the last multiplied by its own 
root,* on the analogy, perhaps, of the volume of a cube which is the area of the 
base multiplied by its square-root. It may be remarked here that though the 
Greeks had obtained correct formulae for the above, the Hindus fell into an 
error — a clear indication to show that the Hindus did not owe any of their 
mathematics to the Greeks but that they had developed their mathematics in 
their own way according to their peculiar • needs and idiosyncrasies. As 
Mr. David Eugene Smith remarks elsewhere, the mathematical taste, the 
purpose, and the method were all distinct in the two great divisions of the 
world then known. 

Two other mensuration formulae given are both correct, (i) for the 
lengths of the segments of the diagonals of a trapezium, (ii) for the area of a 
trapezium. They indicate that the Hindus must have been acquainted with 
the fundamental property of similar triangles. The property must have been 
perceived as an axiom more or less intuitively.! The Hindus were specially 
interested in the isosceles trapezium which was the shape of the at the 
Soma sacrifices discussed in the Sulva sutras. 1 

* Sudhakara Dvivedi attempts to give a plausible explanation of Aryabhata’s formula for the 
volume of a sphere by neglecting a fraction as great as 11/32 \vide his Preface to the Maha^iddhanta, 
p. 23). There is no evidence to show that the early Hindus neglected to take into account frac- 
tions so big as 

t In the Geometry of the early Hindus, there is no theory of parallels but there is ample 
evidence to show that they had, instead, a theory of similar triangles. I believe that they must 
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There is, next, a general direction for determining the area of any figure 
by decomposing it into trapezia. This is just similar to the method used 
in modern field-purveying. One particular case of inscribing a regular 
polvgon, i.e., a hexagon within a circle is suggested by the result that the side 
of the regular hexagon is equal to the semi-diameter. 

The Value of II and the Sine-Table. 

The value of II is given by the following proportion : — 

grcfroran s 

TcMTHTf: II Sloka 10. 

When the diameter is 20,000, the circumference will be 62,832 approximately. 

The critics say that it seems doubtful how far the above accurate value 
of 11 was used. In fact it is remarkable that Aryabhata should have 
given it, when nothing like it occurs in the Greek works. But the fact that 
it is given by Aryabhata immediately before his rule for the formation of the 
sine-tables leads one naturally to suppose that the above value of II 
was used only for the construction of the sine-tables at intervals of 3f ° and 
that the less approximate values such as VlO were used elsewhere. This is, 
of course, proper. 

In the Suryasiddhanta, edited by E. Burgess and G. Whitney (p. 200), 
they observe that before the Greeks used the sines in calculations for the 
chords, they had been long employed by the Hindus. What is remarkable 
is the Indian invention of the semi-chord or while, as remarked by 

Delambre, Ptolemy himself, who came so near it, should have failed of it. 

Aryabhata gives the following rule for deriving the successive sine-differ- 
ences. It corresponds to the well-known differential formula 

d 2 (Sin x) 0 . 

— =' — bin x 

dx* 

Ttcrfar! i 

mm w * 

The term 'Sine’ is equivalent to the modern sine multiplied by the radius 
3438. According to the rule, each sine-difference diminished by the quotients 
of all the previous differences and itself by the first difference (viz., 225), 

have intuitively perceived the truth of the postulate, viz., two intersecting straight lines cutting two 
parallel straight lines form triangles whose corresponding sides are proportional. This axiom is 
at the back of all their geometrical theorems, especially the well-known property of the right-angled 
triangle attributed to Pythagoras. That there is a remarkable anticipation of modern ideas in such 
an axiom as the above will be appreciated by the reader who is acquainted with the present 
movement in the Teaching of Elementary Geometry, to replace Euclid’s parallel postulate by the 
postulate^of similarity due to Wallis. (Vide The Mathematical Gazette, London, Vol. XI, p. 43 3, 
Vol. XII, p. 167, and p. 191.) 

* For a complete discussion of this rule, vide the author’s ‘The Plindu Sine-Table’ in 
Vol. XV, pp. 121-126, 
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gives the next difference. The differences as given in DasagStika are : 
225, 224, 222, 219, 215, 210, 205, 199, 191, 183, 174 , 164, 154 , 143, 131, 
119, 106, 93, 79, 65, 51, 37, 22, 7. The same results are also given in the 
Siiryasiddhanta with the same rule for obtaining them. It is significant that 
this rule is not quoted by Bhaskara and others. Apparently, they did not 
grasp its true import and ignored it. 

In J.A.S.B., Vol. IV, No. 3 (pp. 123-125),’ Mr. G. R. Kaye holds that 
the above rule may be a rough attempt at the enunciation or application of 
Ptolemy’s Theorem. But the Trigonometry of Ptolemy does not give it and 
indeed, as Delambre says, in order to find some vestige of it, one must, after 
having vainly pored over all the authors cn Trigonometry, come to Briggs 
(1561-1631) who knew that divisor £25. Burgess and Whitney in their 
edition of the Siiryasiddhanta suggest that the rule may have been arrived 
at empirically. * But even this is not likely, as it is difficult to pitch upon 
the right divisor purely by guessing. The early Hindus might have obtained 


the result by some such reasoning as the following : 

B 



If the radii OA, OB and 
the arc AB bound the 
quadrant AOB, and the 
quarter-circumference AB 
be divided into twenty- 
four equal parts so that 
each part is 3f° and per- 
pendiculars drawn from 
the points of division on 
OB, these perpendiculars 
intercept on OB segments 
corresponding to the suc- 
cessive sine-differences. 
In particular, let A n -i, A 0j 
An-fi be three consecutive 
points of division on the 
arc AB and B n -i, B n , 
Bn-fl the corresponding 


feet of the perpendiculars from An-i, An, An+i on OB ; let OA n cut A n -i A n +i 
at its middle point P and let Q be the foot of the perpendicular from P on OB. 


( Vide Figure.) 


* On pp. 107, 108 of J.X.M.S., Vol. XV, No. 7 , February 1924, Mr. Naraharayya explains 
elaborately the Siiryasiddhanta rule for the calculation of successive sine-differences, echoing the 
views of Delambre and Rev. Burgess that the Hindus may have obtained the rule by the observa- 
tion of the series 1, 2, 3 t etc, In explaining a proof of the formula, he makes a free and 
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Now, it is easily seen from the property of the trapezium A n +i B n -pi 
Bn-i An- 1 and the similar triangles that 
Bn-] Bn— Bn B n -fl=2 QB n 

— - QBn p\ 

OAn • PAn 
OBn.An An-t-r 


OAn 


_°Bn. 

" 225 


for 


OAn 

An An y 1 


radius 


-^q circumference 

9 6 0 0 0 0 


approximately 


(using Aryabhata’s values) 


= 15 to the nearest integer. 

Hence the rule given by Aryabhata. 

Mr. Kaye remarks : “ Using the formula given by Aryabhata and the 

author of the Siirvasiddhanta, we find that only five of the sines following 
the first can be obtained by its means and that with the seventh sine begins 
a discordance * between the table and the result of calculation by the rule, 
which finally amounts to as much as seventy minutes. If follows, therefore, 


that either the rule was used but corrections were made by the aid of other 
tables, or the table was copied wholesale The last part of the above 
statement seems to be untrue. Ptolemy’s table proceeds by half degrees and 
his radius is 60° and to convert Ptolemy’s table to the present one, one 
should use the change-ratio Instead of taking all this trouble, the early 

Hindus would sooner and more easily have derived their tables by their rule, 
by applying corrections when the results disagreed with the values obtained 
by direct calculation. Direct calculation of the sine for the common angles 
30°, 45°, 60°, 75°, and 90° gives respectively 1719, 2431, f2977, 3321 
and 3438. 


unlicensed use of infinitesimals, tangents, and parallels, which are quite alien to the minds of the 
early Hindus. In Brahmagupta’s and Bhaskara’s texts, the calculations proceed through half 
angles and their complements. Thus from sine 00°, they obtain successively sine 30°, sine 15° 
sine 7J°, sine 3$° and hence the sines of the complements of 15°, 7J°, and 3|° and so on. There is 
no evidence, as Mr . Naraharayya imagines, to show that the Hindus calculated successively the 
sines of 3$ , 7b , 11|°, etc., by a method however remotely resembling the method suggested by 
him. 

* To explain the apparent discrepancies after the sixth step, Mr. Naraharayya in his 
Note on the Hindu Sine-Table (P. Ill, J.I.M.S., Vol. XV, No. 7) quotes the rule given by the 
commentator Ranganatha, and himself invents other rules which are quite numerous and arbitrary 
and not based on rational grounds. 

! The Aryabhata table gives 2978, while Bhaskara who says that his table is derived from 
Aryabhata’s work and the Suryasiddbanta give the more correct value 2977, 
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By following the usual rule, one meets the first discrepancy at the 7th 
difference. But the fractional parts neglected in the did. 4th. 5 lb and 6th 
differences have accumulated sufficiently to affect the 7th difference and we 
are therefore justified in including them in the 7th diffeience, which thus 
becomes 205 to the nearest integer, Aryabhata's value. Continuing the 
calculations further, we find the 8th difference to be 198 to the nearest 
integer; but sine 30° — the sum of the 8 differences -- 1719, the 8th 
difference has therefore probably been corrected to 199. Similar corrections 
applied at the angles 45°, 60°, 75° and 90° to the results obtained by the usual 
rule give the figures of Aryabhata. 

Thus one can forcibly conclude that the rule was generally used but 
corrections were made not by the aid of other Tables as Ptolemy s (as Mr. 
Kaye suggests) but by comparison of the results with the actual ones obtained 
by direct calculation for the common angles 30°, 45°, 60°, 75° and 90°. 

[In this connection, it is interesting to note that the sines of the angles 
between 60° and 90° can be deduced very simply by adding the sines of two 
suitable angles less than 60°, for example, 

sine 71°. 15' sine 11°.15' + sine 48°. 45' - 671 + 2585 
*= 3256 ; 

sine 82°. 30' sine 22°. 30' + sine 37°. 30' 

• 3408 which disagrees with Aryabhata’s result 3409. 
This is based on the fact that the sine of any angle* 0 between 60 L and 90° 
can be obtained by adding the .sines of the sum and the difference of o0 and 
the complement of x° . 

An interesting property of the sine-differences which follows as a corollary 
from the above may also be noted here, viz., the n difference is equal to the 
( n __ 16 )th difference — the (33 — n)* h difference (n>16). Thus the 1 9th 
difference = the 3rd difference — the 14th difference, i.e ., 79 = 222 143. 
By means of this, one can write out the last eight differences from the first 
sixteen. 

The matter may be presented in another form also : Write the first eight 
differences in one row, the next eight in a second row (in the reverse order be- 
neath the first row), and the third eight in the third row beneath the second thus 


225, 

224, 

222, 

219, 

215, 

210, 

205, 

199 

119, 

131, 

143, 

154, 

164, 

174, 

183, 

191 

106, 

93, 

79, 

65, 

51, 

37, 

22, 

7 


Then one easily sees that the figures in the third row with the exception ot 
the underlined two figures are obtained by subtracting the figures in the 
second row from the corresponding figures of the first row placed vertical!} 

above them. 

4 
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A similar method may also be given for the calculation of the sines of 
angles between 60 and 90" from those of angles less than 60°.] 

The Sun-Dial and Shadow- Problems. 

The next mathematical topic discussed is the mathematics of the 
Sun-dial and the Shadows. As a preliminary to this, constructions are given 
for drawing a circle, a triangle (probably an equilateral triangle) given a side, 
and a rectangle (probably a square) given a diagonal. Directions are also 
given for determining experimentally the horizontal and the vertical planes 
by means of water and the plumb-line respectively. The ordinary Pythagorean 
rule is given for finding the radius of the gnomon-circle given the height of 
the gnomon and the length of the shadow. Then follow two rules for deter- 
mining (i) the lengths of the shadow of a gnomon of given height, and (ii) the 
height of the source of light and its distance from two equal gnomons casting 
known shadows. The formulae are as follows : 

(1) \\ hen only one gnomon is considered, 

Shadow the gnomon x the distance of the light from the gnomon. 

the difference between the heights (of the gnomon and the light) 
(d) When two equal gnomons are considered, the distance between the end 
of a shadow and the base of the light is equal to 

the length of the shadow x the distance between the ends of the shadows 

the difference 

There is an element of ambiguity in formula (2) with respect to the denomi- 
nator, viz,, ‘difference'. It is not clear which ‘difference’ is meant. The 
text says : *flWT I Now may mean either 

(A) the distance between the ends of the shadows or (B) the difference between 
the distances of the shadow-ends from the base of the light; and may 
mean either (A') the difference of the distance between the ends of the shadows 
and that between the gnomons, or (B') the difference between the lengths of 
the shadows. 

If we accept the interpretations (A), (A') or (B), (B')» the formula is a 
perfectly general one and the light and the two gnomons need not be in the 
same vertical plane ; but if we should accept the interpretations (A), (B'), or 
(A'), (B) the formula holds only in* the particular case where the gnomons are 
in the same vertical plane with the light. The second or the particular case 
is the interpretation of the commentators, but I am inclined to hold the first 
view following the interpretations (B), (B'). 

It is significant to note that Bhaskara gives both the above rules of 
Aryabhata and that Bhaskara’s text also favours , my interpretation {vide 
Lilavatr — slokas 59-60). But Brahmagupta and Mahavlracharya 
give only the first rule and Srldhara does not mention either of the rules.. 
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Mr. Kaye observes in his Notes on Indian Mathematics (J.A.S.B.. \ oi. 
IV, No. 3, p. 128) that the Hindus were at least acquainted with the inclined 
gnomon and quotes Pancha Siddhantika XIII, 31 (wrongly referred to as 
XII, 31). But there is evidence enough in Mahaviracharva’s Ganitasara 
Sangraha to show that the Hindus had more than a casual acquaintance with 
the inclined gnomon. We have in the Ganitasara Sangraha (Text. p. 156) 

^ttri n 

SPIRT I 

■■ffPT fRT vRW WT 11 

Here the inclination of the pillar is measured by the perpendicular distance 
of the top of the pillar from the vertical through its foot. If we denote this 
inclination by x, the length of the pillar by l, the length of the shadow 
by s, Mahavira’s formula is 

S V S2 — (s2~ /2f2) (/-2 _i_ 1 ) 

. X f3+l 

where r is the ratio of human shadow to human height. 


An Eclipse-Problem. 

A property of the circle is then enunciated, viz., that in a circle, the 
product of the arrows is the square of the semi-chord of the arc. Immediately, 
there follows a theorem derived from this property, which is made use of in 
the calculation of eclipses. 

If two circles cut each other at A and B and their line of centres cut the 
circles at C, D, E, F in order from left to right, and the common chord in X, 
the greatest breadth of the common portion of the two circles is called JTRf 
or bite and the measure of its segments is given by the foimulse . 


I)X 


DE. CD 


EX 


DE. EF 


DX. XF and hence 


CD+EF 5 CD+EF 

This easily follows from the fact that CX. XE = AX- 

DX CX DX+CX _ DC 

EX FX EX+FX EF ' 

In connection with the above property of the circle, Mr. G. R. Kaye 
observing that M. ibn Musa (820 A.D.) gives a similar result along with a 
formula (not given by any Hindu writer before his time) for the computation 
of the area of a segment of a circle, concludes that all these rules are taken 
from the same source, not at any rate Indian. Mr. Kaye cannot imagine tha 
it is possible for M. ibn Musa to gather together in one place results gathered 


from different sources, 
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The Arithmetical Progression and Allied Series. 

The next topic in the Ganitapada is the arithmetical progression. The 
following general formula is. given for the sum of the terms of an A. P. begin- 

ing with the (p4 l) r - term, n j a + (^r 4- p)rf j- , 

a being the or the first term and d being the or the increment. 
This formula is of special significance as we shall see later on. An alternative 
form of this result is suggested also : 

Add the beginning and the end terms and multiply the sum by half the 
number of terms. 

This rule is quite correct but Mr. Kaye misunderstands .it (assuming 
m? to mean 5^) and condemns it as out of place. 

The above rule is followed by another for determining the number 
of terms in an A. P. given the other usual data. In the usual notation, 

. The same rules are given, though with 

slight variations in form, by Brahmagupta, Bhaskara, Sridhara and Mahavlra- 
charya. I may add in passant that Mahaviracharya’s operation (Trans- 

lation, Ganitasara Sahgraha, pp. 34-36) just corresponds to the first formula 

I ) 

n [ a ~*~*2 r + P) d f an< 3 this formula occurs neither in Brahmagupta’s nor 


f V8ds + (2a-d)2 —2a 

i ~ d ~ 


in Bhaskara ’s works. 

Aryabhata then proceeds to give the contents of a triangular pile and a 

square pile as n{n ±hi n +2) or m+D and respec _ 

tivel}-. The formula for the sum of the cubes is given by 

+ 2 3 + 33 + . . -(- n3 = (1 T 2 + 3 + . . -j- n)2 
The latter formula might have been derived from the series (1), (3, 5), 
(7, 9, 11), (13, 15, 17, 19), etc., divided into groups as shown by the brackets. 
The sum of the numbers in each group is a perfect cube as can be seen on the 
application of Aryabhata’s first formula. Hence the given result follows 
easily by expressing the sum of the n groups as the sum of (1 +2+3 + . . +n) 
natural odd numbers. 

Brahmagupta and Bhaskara also give the above formula, but Mahavira- 
charya advances very much beyond these writers, for he gives expressions for 
(1) the sums of the squares of the terms of an A.P., (2) the sums of the cubes of 
the terms of an A.P., and (3) the sum of a series wherein each term represents 
the sum of a series of natural numbers up to a limiting number which is 
itself a member in a series in arithmetical progression, etc. Vide his Ganita- 
sara Sahgraha, pp. 169-173 (Translation by M, Rangacharya), 
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On closer examination of the form of Maha vlracharya’s results, it will 
suggest to one that his operation corresponding to Aryabhata's 'first 

formula was the key to obtain the values of ^ n 2 , ;5 + , ;£ n (n+1). etc. 
For example, take the series of natural numbers 1, 2, 3, ... . and group them 
as follows : — 

(1+2+3) + (4+5+6+7+S) + (9+10+11+12+13+14+15)+ 

the first group containing 3 terms, the second 5, the third 7 and so on. The 

number of terms preceding the group is 3+5 4 . . +2n — -1 , i.e., n 2 — 1 

and the n th group contains 2n+l terms. So, by Aryabhata's formula, the 
sum of the terms in the n th group is 

(2n+l) (l+^ ±1 f^+n2 — 1), i.e., n (n+1) (2n+l) 

Now, on comparing the series formed by the sums of the groups with the 
series l 2 , l 2 + 2 2 , l 2 +2 2 +3 2 , l 2 + 2 2 +3 2 + 4 2 , . . . one finds that the 
sum of the terms in any group is 6 times the corresponding term in the above 


Hence 6 (l 2 + 2 2 + . . . -f 
i.e., I 2 .+2 2 fi - . . 


n 2 ) = n (n+1) (2n+l) 
n (n + 1) (2n+l),. 
+ n2 6 


Similarly, by grouping the series of natural numbers in another way: 1+2, 
3 _|_ 4 _j_ 5 > 6+ 7 + 8 + 9, . . . etc., and comparing the series formed by the 
sums of the groups with the series 1.2, 1.2 + 2.3, 1.2+2.3 + 3.4, .... we find 
that the ratio of the corresponding terms in the two series is 3/2. But the 
sum of the terms in the n th group of the first series is, according to Arya- 

n (n+1) (n+2) TT , , - , , 

bhata’s rule, obtained as ^ . Bence the n** term of the second 


2 n (n+1) (n+2) 


series, viz., 1.2 + 2.3+ ..ton termsr^. V ~~ which' leads to the 

required result. 

* It is not unlikely as pointed out by Dr. R* P. Paranjpye that the sum of the squares of the 
first n natural numbers may have been discovered by the early mathematicians by arranging the 
numbers 1, 2, 3. . . . each repeated 2n-fl times in a rectangular array and grouping the elements 

together as indicated below : 

1 1 1 | 1 1 ] 1 1 . . (2n -f-1 ) terms 

22222122 
3 3 3 3 333 . 


The total sum of all the numbers^ ( ‘ g, ( ~ ^ and the sums of the numbers in the gnomons 

• " . n (n-l-1) (2n+l) 

are in order, 3, 3.2* , 3.3 2 , . . Hence 3 (l 2 + 2 2 + 3 2 + . . )=" — + 'vh.ch leads to 


the formula in question, 
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Similarly other cases of summation given in Ganitasara Sangraha can be 
worked out. The main difficulty is to get at a suitable arithmetical progres- 
sion and to group the terms appropriately. [I have discovered a rule for 
finding such a progression (vide my note on 4 Series Summable as Arithmetical 
Progressions' in Mathematical Notes No. 23, June 1925. published by the 
Edinburgh Mathematical Society). Suppose it is required to find 
<(An 3 + 3Bn- + Cn+D). In the first place, it is possible to find a suitable 
A. P. only when 2B 3 = A (BC — AD) and A, A+B are of the same sign, 
and A±0 ; if these conditions be satisfied, the first term and the common 

difference may be taken respectively as i anc ^ * being an 


arbitrary positive integer such that 


t (B+A) 
A 


is also a positive integer. 


The 


series should be grouped such that the first group may 

/(B + A) f (B + 2A) ’ 

Y terms, the second group — terms, the third group 

terms, and so on.] 


contain 
t (B+3A) 
A 


Some Semi- Geometrical Identities. 

The next topic in Aryabhata’s mathematics is a pair of semi-geometrical 
identities, viz., 

(a+b)2— ( a 2+b2)=2ab : v 4ab + (a-b)2 ± (a-b) :2a or 2b. 

It is likely that these identities were intended to solve simultaneous equations 
of the types : 

x ± y== p, xy~q ; x ± y— -p, x2 + y2=q ; xy=p, x2 +- y2=q. 


Interest Problems. 

Aryabhata then gives a rule for finding the interest on the Principal, 
given the principal (P), the interest on the amount (A), and the time (t). The 
rule is obtained from the quadratic equation * 

Pr2 t2+ Prt -A. 

The problem suggests that even in'the olden days money-lenders were 
deducting Banker’s interest at the outset while lending money. As Mr. Kaye 
says, considerable acquaintance with the rules that govern interest problems 
must have obtained in those times and at least the rudiments of compound 
interest were understood. For various types of interest problems, there is 
not a wealthier storehouse than Mahaviracharya’s Ganitasara Sangraha, 

* Here, as well as in the Section on Series, Aryabhata casually introduces the general formula 
for the solution of the quadratic equation. Possibly the problem of attacking the quadratic 
equation must have been faced by the early mathematicians for the first time in connection with 
the inverse problem of finding the number of terms of an A. P. or the rate per cent in a compound 
interest calculation, 
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(Text, pp. 65-75) fi%; where he treats of the interest problems as illus- 

trative of the principle of the Double Rule of Three or q^IRT^. 

The Rule of Three and Operations with Fractions. 

After giving the rule for finding interest, Aryabhata proceeds to enunciate 
the principle of the rule-of-three or and the usual rules for the division 

of one fraction by another and for reducing all fractions to a common denomi- 
nator. Bhaskara, Brahmagupta, Sridhara and others use the same nomen- 
clature and extend the rule of three to five, seven, nine, and eleven terms. 

The Rule of Inverse Operations. 

The rules for reversing the steps in a mathematical process (called 
are enunciated thus by Aryabhata : 

3*r^RT FFTflT ^ I 

m %qsf TcF II 

Everv operation in algebra is connected with another which is exactly 
opposite to it in effect, i.e., what is done by one is undone by the other , 
thus we have the pairs of inverse operations : addition and subtraction ; 
multiplication and division ; root and power, etc. This principle is very 
useful for verification purposes and also for the solution of equations where 
one has to clear the variable from all the ramifications in which it is involved. 
It is specially serviceable in solving the so-called think of a number pro- 
blems or boomerang problems. bor example, Aryabhatas commentator, 

Paramadiswara, gives this illustration : 

What is the number which, multiplied by 3, divided by 5, the quotient 
increased by 6, the square-root of the sum diminished by 1, and again squared 
yields the result 4 ? 

The result obtained by reversing the operations in order may be expres- 
sed as \ ( v 4 + 1)2 - 6 1 5 ~3, Le., 5. Bhaskara and others give similar rules* 

An Algebraic Identity, 

We next come to a very elegant identity which is wrongly believed to be 
a plagiarism from Greek source. It is in Aryabhata’s words : 

wzwtt fqRsrr i 

In modem notation, ^ Xr-X r ) 4- (n - 1) = 5- X r . The rule is quite 

l i 

simple and not beyond Aryabhata’s mathematics. From a fancied resem- 
blance to the Greek Theorem known as the Epanthem of Thymaridas 



(Diophantus, p. 115) and from the fact that two particular cases of this 
theorem occur In Diophantus (p. 135), it is argued by Cantor and Mr. Rave 
that the problem is of Greek origin. In this connection, it may be well to 
point out that Mahaviracharya gives just the problem which, lamblicirus says, 
can be reduced to Thymaridas’ form. [ Vide Diophantus, pp. 115, 116 and 
Ganitasara Sangraha, pp. 95 (Text), 153 (Translation by M. Rangacharya).] 
But Mahaviracharya ( lb hi. , pp. 153-163, Translation by M. Rangacharya) 
gives many other plentiful varieties of problems not found in Diophantus, 
Book I or in any other ancient Greek work. 

As Mr. E. B. Havell remarks in his 4 History of Aryan Rule in India 5 
(pp, 140-141), it would be wrong to conclude that the mercantile relations 
between Greece and India had any deep or abiding influence upon Indian 
culture or upon the religious movements of the times. Hellenistic culture 
drew more inspiration from Indian influence than Indian culture from 
Hellenistic influence. India always gave others more than she took from 
them. Possibly the seeds of Indian Arithmetic and Algebra which flowered 
later in the Alexandrian School were laid there by the early Dravidian traders 
who carried the natural products of South India to Babylon, Egypt and 
Greece. Probably also the Sumerian founders of Babylonia were of Dravidian 
stock as the striking resemblances in ethnic type would show. ( Vide Hall’s 
4 History of the Near East pp. 173-174.) 

The comparatively greater perfection of Greek Mathematics as embodied 
in such works as those of Euclid, Ptolemy, and Diophantus and in contrast 
with it the elementary and fragmentary nature of Indian mathematics with, 
of course, exceptionally brilliant development in certain directions, are proof 
sufficient to conclude that the latter is of indigenous growth and not borrowed 
from the former. It is not proper to argue that Indians had stolen from the 
Greek works merely on the score that one or two of their problems had been 
anticipated in the early Greek or Alexandrian works. One may also add that 
the ancient Indians lacked the will, if not the genius, which the Arabs 
possessed in a high degree, to translate foreign works into their own language. 

The Simple Equation and Relative Velocity. 

After the so-called Indian version of the Epanthem follows the ordinary 
method for the solution of a simple equation where both the sides are linear 
functions of the variable. This is succeeded by a discussion of the relative 
velocity of one moving body with respect to another, when both are moving 
(i) in the same direction, and (ii) in opposite directions. 

The Linear Indeterminate Equation. 

We now come to the very crown of Aryabhata’s mathematics— his 
solution of the linear indeterminate equation. He puts the problem thus; 
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* To line! a number which leaves residues n, n' with respect to the 
moduli //z, m f respectively. 

linin', m is called or the divisor corresponding to the 

greater residue (not the 'greater divisor as wrongly translated by Mr. Kave) 
and m' is called 3RTT3T<TT*T?TC or the divisor belonging to the lesser residue 
(not necessarily the lesser divisor), while the residue for the modulus min' is 
called 

To quote Aryabhata's words : — 

TOW T% TT li 

Divide | by the other divisor and continue the process with 


the remainders. Write out the successive quotients in a vertical line, one 
underneath the other. Choose a suitable integer (called matt) which when 
multiplied by the final remainder and added to the difference between the 
given residues may yield an integral quotient when divided by the final 
divisor. Set down the matt beneath the last quotient and beneath it place 
the aforesaid integral quotient. Multiply the lower by the upper and add 
the last and continue this process till the operations cannot be further 
pursued. Divide (if possible) the figure thus obtained by the first divisor and 
multiply the remainder by the second (divisor). The product added to 
the corresponding residue is the required result. 

The rationale and the genesis of this method can best be explained by 
an example. 

Let m'=29, n'= 15, m=-45, n=-19 

We have to find x and y to satisfy the equation : — 29;v+15=45y+19. 

The method that immediately suggests itself is to express X in terms 

of y, i.e., x— 

Since — should be an integer, put ~^~s 

Then y=z + 13 ^~- . Again set 13 “ & 4 — p, so that s— . At this 
stage since the co-efficient of p is small, we readily choose the mati {viz.) 


p = 3 which makes 3p-\-4 divisible by 13. 

* The form in which Aryabhata has worded this problem makes it very probable that the 
linear indeterminate equation was first studied in India merely as an inverse problem under division. 
The later Hindu mathematicians must subsequently have discovered a good application of it in 
verifying astronomical calculations as well as in obtaining simple approximations to unwieldy 
fractions frequently occurring in astronomy. 

f if be the sraaller of the two divisors we have only to put 0 (zero) for the 

first quotient and write down the number itself as the remainder, using it next as the divisor for 
the other ^ The division may be further continued as directed. 


5 
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Now to fin d the value of at, we have only to retrace our steps and get 
s~4, y-=7, x 1 1. This is just the process which Aryabhata asks us to do, 

detaching the co-efficients of y 9 s and p, (mati), and °yj 4 . Aryabhata's rule is 

therefore nothing more than a method of detached co-efficients for carrying 
out the backward process of evaluating successively s, y, and .v. We may 
arrange the successive columns of reduction thus : 

1 1 1 11 

1 1 7 7 

1 4 4 

J 3 

1 

Now, 11 and 7, the two top figures, are the values of x and y respectively. 
The required number is 29 x 1 1 + 15, i.e., 334. It may also be obtained by 
using the other divisor 45 and the corresponding residue 19 : thus 45 x 7+19 
also gives 334. 

In the above method we are reducing the given indeterminate equation 
to others of simpler form with smaller co-efficients and we may stop our 
continued division at any stage where the co-efficients are sufficiently small 
to enable us to read the results immediately. Thus, if we can easily see at the 
second stage itself that z must be 4 which is we may form the shorter valli 
1 / 1 1 \ from which we immediately derive the value 11 by the 

1 V 7/ process are sqR 5TOT etc. 

4 

3 

The above process is styled by later Hindu mathematicians as Vallika- 
kuttakara In Bhaskara’s method the creeper or valli is 

extended to its utmost length. (Vide Lilavat! verse 67.) Thus in the previous 
example, we may put ; then />— 4q+~* ; and put again =y 9 

so that #=3r+4 ; lastly set r=0. So Bhaskara’s valli will be as 1 

shown in the margin, the rest of the process being the same as before. 1 

But one important point which Brahmagupta and others give, Arya- 1 

bhata fails to mention, viz., if the final quotient in the creeper be of 4 

the odd order (as happens in the marginal illustration) the result 3 

obtained (from the manipulation of the elements of the creeper) is 0 

positive; otherwise, the result is negative; and hence to derive a 4 
positive result in the latter case one has to subtract its numerical value from 
a suitable multiple of the 

It is interesting to note that Mahaviracharya gives exactly Aryabhata’s 
rule using Aryabhata’s nomenclature. 



^^t w^Fgrr If^RRWR \ 

^THfTCT W, 

fr^T f^y 3 ITTTO^ II 

(The nomenclature of Aryabhata is underlined in the verse.) 

[In this connection I may suggest an alternative method for the solution 
of the linear indeterminate equation, based upon the method of expressing 
any fraction as the sum or difference of fractions with unit numerators. This 
process was not unknown to the early Hindus, for we find in the oulva 
Sutras (200 A. I).), v 2 expressed approximately in this form, viz., 1 +ij + 
„/i— _ _ _i„._ The method may best be illustrated by an example, say, 

32;v+ 17=79y+10. . , , 

To express f-| as the sum or difference of unit fractions, we have only to 

divide 79 successively by 32 and the absolutely least residues obtained during 

the process: 32 ) 79 (2 

64 

15 ) 79 (5 
75 


Thus 4f = i- 


nif + 2~T»^TT +‘2\'5 \Vo.T9 


4 ) 79 (20 

80 

— 1 ) 79 (- 
79 


-79 


The given equation may be reduced to the form 

7_ 

"79 


&* =v 
79 


i.e.,x ||- 


■ i2 .V + svsttsty + s.-g.-iv .ts { _ y ri > 

Obviously, if we put *=2.5.20. (—7), y becomes an integer. 

The least values of x and y are 22 and 9. _ 

JSJ.B.—I. Since we are taking the absolutely least residue at each step, 

the number of unit fractions cannot exceed log 2 (divisor). 

0 The above method will fail sometimes when the greater of the two 
co-efficients, those of * and y is composite ; for example, let ^ll.v=72y+13 , 
which expressed in the above form leads to.r || - j L 


13, y = 


1_3 


: y 4 - . But if we put 

v „ fractional value. Thus we fail to get an integral solution. 
This is due to the fact that one of the residues in the process of ^vision 
happens to contain a factor of the dividend ; and if the co-efficient of y had 
been prime, such an occurrence would be impossible. Hence in such cases 



we may add to the greater co-efficient (e.g., 72) a suitable multiple of the 
other co-efficient {viz.. 11 j such that the sum may be a prime and this is 
certainly possible from Dirichlet’s Theorem, viz., that mz+n represents 
infinitely many primes if m and n are relatively prime. Thus since 72 + 11 
~ 83 a prime, we can solve by the above method 11 x = S3) 1 + 13 and get y = 7 
which holds good for the original equation also.] 

It is obvious that Aryabhata’s rule is more primitive than that of 
his successors w ho have elaborated upon the rule and pushed it to its logical 
conclusion. When analysed, the rule implies merely successive reductions to 
simpler indeterminate equations until one is reached whose solution can be 
immediately guessed. This is the true significance of mati in Aryabhata’s 
verse.* It is just the method which will naturally suggest itself to any 
gifted mind and it is therefore no wonder that Aryabhata or any of his prede- 
cessors should have discovered it. 

The theorem underlying the rule is not really complicated as Mr. G. R. 
Kaye imagines, unless one reads into it all the modern algebraic ramifications of 
the general continued fraction. Hence, it is not necessary to go in search of 
the orderly processes by which, according to our orientalist, such a complicated 
theorem is bound to be preceded. Mr. Kaye evidently confuses between the 
logical and the psychological orders of evolution of mathematical ideas. 
Psychologically, there is ample justification for the development of the above 
ideas in Aryabhata’s mind without a previous knowledge of such preliminarv 
notions as set forth by Greek writers, especially Euclid. The fact that we 
nowhere find in the Greek works the rule as given by Aryabhata or anything 
analogous to it (however remote the analogy as in the case of the Epanthem) 
is sufficient justification to attribute to Aryabhafa or the early Hindus the 
first foundation of Indeterminate Analysis. 

Another point to note in this connection is that long before the Alexan- 
drian Christians had begun to wrangle about the dates in the ecclesiastical 
calendar, the Hindus had felt an urgent need for developing their Indeter- 
minate Analysis to help them to verify their huge astronomical calculations. 
For, as Bhaskara puts it, 


* Failing to understand this aspect of mati, one of the commentators on Aryabhata, Devaraja 
bv name, puts the following query in his * Kuttakara £irGmani — 

‘ When the problem can be solved without the trouble of choosing a mati as in Bhaskara’s 
method, why should it not have been adopted by Aryabhata ?’ 

He defends the use of mati on the score that it is not necessary for problems on 
discussed by Bhaskara. He does not realize that both and 

are practically one and the same and mati is no morfc essential in the. one than in the other. 
Evidently the commentator does not perceive that Aryabhata’s method is more primitive than 
Bhaskara’s, which marks a later stage in the evolution of the linear Indeterminate Analysis,. 
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^TRlcf I rTc$ qft^Rn ~t. 

ff^rfft fR* i ... 

4 There is great use for this process in mathematical astronomy in the 
calculation of lapsed terrestrial days from the residual seconds, etc.’ (Vide 
Prasna Adhyaya, verses 11-22. Bhaskara’s Goladhyaya.) There is thus 
greater reason for claiming, on behalf of the Hindus the development of the 
Indeterminate Analysis, than on behalf of the wrangling Christians of 
Alexandria. 

Conclusion. 

The Ganitapada ends with the Indeterminate Equations. The rest of 
Aryabhata’s work is astronomy. On the whole, the impression left by the 
Ganita is that it is a collection of working rules necessary for solving the 
practical problems of life such as survey and interest problems and the practi- 
cal problems of astronomy which are closely connected with a Hindu house- 
hold even to-day. The author’s style is coldly business-like, lacking the 
richness of imagination, the zeal in problem-setting, and the extravagant 
poetry characteristic of other Indian authors, for example, Bhaskara and Maha- 
vlracharya. * Very likely, Aryabhata’s work has superseded the work of earlier 
Indian writers in the field and in default of discovery of fresh manuscripts 
in unexplored libraries, it must be idle to speculate how much of his work is 
really original. 

Enough has been said in the previous pages to show to \\hat extent the 
later Hindu astronomer-mathematicians were indebted to Aryabhata. He 
was the first to give a form and an individuality to the scattered bits of 
mathematical knowledge that existed before his time and but for his pioneer 
work, there is no knowing what turn subsequent Indian Mathematics would 
have taken. The role of the Aryabhatiyam^ in giving a definite bias to Indian 
Mathematics has its historic parallel and counterpart only in two other great 
ancient mathematical compositions — the Elements of Euclid and the 
Arithmetica of Diophantus. 



THE BIRD AND SERPENT MYTH. 

By Prof. Kaupada Mitra, M.A., B.L. 
[Continued from last issue.) 


Another point connecting ancient India with ancient Babylonia or Meso- 
potamia is furnished by the system of urn burial. “ Recent investigation has 
proved that the pre-historic tombs of Southern India, i.e., of the country 
lying to the south of the Yindhya Hills and the river Narbada, are of the same 
type as the pre-historic tombs of Baluchistan, Southern Persia, Mesopotamia, 

Anatolia and the Mediterranean islands As the same characteristics are 

to be observed in the case of the majority of South Indian pre-historic tombs, 
it cannot be denied that there was some cultural connection with the modern 
Dravidians of South India and the ancient pre-historic people, who lived on 
the eastern coast of Asia Minor, Egypt, Anatolia, Lycia and the adjoining 

islands 64 The Cretans called themselves “ Termilai”, and the Lycians 

called themselves u Trm-mili ” in their most ancient inscriptions. The most 
ancient form of the word “ Dravidian ” is “ Tramila ” or ‘“Dramila ” from 
which the modern South Indian word “Tamil” is derived. The similarity 
of the names and the burial customs (indicated in the resemblance between 
the pre-historic tombs of Crete, Mesopotamia, Sindh, Baluchistan and 
Southern India) cannot be accidental. 65 

J* E* Taylor found two large jars holding the body in the excavations at Ur. 
He also saw there the usual stage-tower , of two stories, associated with the 
great temple of Sin, the moon -god, the centre of whose cult was at Ur. 66 
The name of the stage-tower at feorsippa was E-ur-imin-an-ki, “ House of 
"the seven divisions of Heaven and Earth”. 67 Ashurbanapal’s (668—626 B.C., 
the last king of Assyria to build the ‘ tower ’) 1 tower ’ consisted of four — 
possibly five — stages, rising to a height of over 1 50 feet. In a temple discovered 
at Bismyer going “ back to at least 3000 B.C., and perhaps to a still earlier 
date ” was found a fragment of blue-stone vase exhibiting a drawing of stage- 

tower— showing four stories or stages of receding si*e “ The number of 

stages thus super-imposed varied from four— which seemed in the earlier 

period to be the usual number — to seven A tablet discovered by the 

late George Smith and recently published furnishes the height of the seven 
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stories of such a stage-tower in Babylon (. Zikkurat , " high place as the 


Babylonians called it) as 300 feet.' 08 Dr. Rhys Davids discovers a connec- 
tion between the Satta-bhumaka-pasada— building of seven stories in height, 
which is so often mentioned in Pali literature, and the ‘ stage-tower or the 
Zikkurat just mentioned. ‘‘ It seems almost impossible to avoid the conclu- 
sion that these curious buildings were not entirely without connection with 
the seven-storied Ziggarats which were so striking a feature among the 
buildings of Chaldea. We know in other ways of connections betw een the 
civilization of the Ganges valley and that of Mesopotamia: and it would 

seem that in this case also the Indians were borrowers of an idea ” 70 - 

Enough has been said to establish the connection between the civiliza- 
tions of archaic India and archaic Mesopotamia. "The Sumero-Dravidian 
connection is fairly admitted. The question in dispute now is Did the 
Dravidians- come into India ? or did they go out of India? Here we stumble 
upon a veritable Babel. It is held by some that the pre-Dravidians 1 sally 
were the aborigines and the primitive existing race, “ a dark negroid race of 
low culture” ethnically related to the Veddas of Ceylon, the Toalas of the 
Celebes, the Batin of Sumatra and possibly the Australians. 71 The later and 
more'cultured Dravidians, (differing from the Pre-Dravidians) however, were 
invaders from the north, “ speaking a language of “ Scythian affinities, 
making their way through Baluchistan and ultimately passing down into the 
regions south of the Vindhya. This race may be called the proto-Dravidian.” 
The mixture of these proto-Dravidians with the pre-Dravidians has given 
rise to the Dravidians of history. 72 Since Mr. Rapson holds “ the assump- 
tion that the Dravidians are aboriginal ” to be " no longer tenable , the 
question naturally arises, “ Is there any evidence to show whence they came 
into India ?” 73 How can the existence of Brahui, “ the large island of Dra- 
vidian speech in the mountainous regions of distant Baluchistan which lie 
near the western routes into India ”, be explained : Mr. Rapson gives an 
explanation. “ Is Brahui a surviving trace of the immigration of Dravidian- 
speaking peoples into India from the West ? or does it mark the limits of an 
overflow from India into Baluchistan? Both theories have been held; but 
as all the great movements of peoples have been into India and not out of 
India and as a remote mountainous district may be expected to retain the 
survivals of ancient races, while it is not likely to have been colonised, the 
former view would a priori seem to be by far tire m ore probable.” (Italics 
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mine.) Unfortunately to me this argument has not much convincing force 
about it. Sir Thomas Holdich also supports the theory of Dravidian immigra- 
tion into India through the western gates. He says: “In the illimitable 
past it was by this way (i.e,, by the Makran coast gate) that the . Dravidian 
peoples flocked down from the Asiatic highlands to the borderland of India. 
Some of them remained for centuries either on the coastline, where they 
built strange dwellings and buried each other in earthen pots, or they were 
entangled in the mass of frontier hills which back the solid Kirthar ridge, and 
stayed there till a Turco- Mongol race, the Brahuis, overlaid them, and inter- 
mixing with them preserved the Dravidian language, but lost the Dravidian 
characteristics." 74 And Mr. R. B. Foote has endeavoured, on the assump- 
tion, to track out the trail in his “Indian Fre-Historic and Proto-Historic 
Antiquities.” 75 But who were the Dravidians ? “Might they not possibly,” 
asks Mr. Foote, “ be representatives of the brown race described by Professor 
Elliot Smith, F.R.S., in his learned and yet 'charming little book, 4 The 
Ancient Egyptians*: ” 76 This is a very pertinent question in the light of the 
recent investigation which discovers the same type characterizing the ancient 
pre-historic tombs of such Mediterranean islands as Crete, Cyprus and Lycia, 
and Mesopotamia, Baluchistan, Sindh and Southern India. I will " again 
refer to it. 

I am, however, inclined to agree with the late Sir Herbert Risley in his 
view that the Dravidian peoples are autochthons of the Deccan and the South 
of the Peninsula. Dr. Fladdon says : “ The Dravidians may have been 
always in India: the significance of the Brahui of Baluchistan, a small tribe 
speaking a Dravidian language, is not understood, probably it is merely a case 
of cultural drift.” 77 As has already been said H. R. Hall holds the view that 
the Sumerians came into Western Asia from South India, where even their 
writing may have been invented, which in its later developed form in Baby- 
lonia was the cuneiform characters in the inscriptions. Brahui only marks a 
stage in the track of the Dravidians on their way from India to Sumer. The 
Sumerian civilization is the earliest known in the world; 78 and if its Dravidi- 
an origin be accepted, then a very ancient date for the Dravidian civilization 
must have to be admitted. The date of Sargon of Akkad, the founder of the 
dynasty of Akkad, has been fixed at 2800 B.C. 7 8a Now Akkad got her 
civilization from Sumer. Allowing for the development of Sumerian civiliza- 
tion, the Dravidian settlement of Sumer may probably be placed at a date not 
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later than 5000 B.C. At any rate it was considerably older than the 
Babylonian civilisation of Sargon of the third millennium B.C. 

Thus the Dravido-Sumerian civilization was accepted by Semitic Akkad, 
for the Semites absorbed much of the Sumerian culture — the script, the 
religious beliefs, the rites, the military organizations and other features. 
u From the time of Hammurapi, we may drop all distinctions of Sumer and 
Akkad and speak of the Sumero-Akkadian kingdom, or more briefly Baby- 
lonia ” 79 But Babylonia had to contend against many hostile forces. 

In the ninth year (2071 B.C.) of Shamsuleena, the son and successor of 
Hammurapi, there was a conflict with the “ Cassite hordes . 80 In 1926 
B.C. the Hittites brought the dynasty of Babylon to a sudden end. ** The 
name Khatti given to them included a variety of groups of whom the Mitanni 
in north-western Mesopotamia represent a sub-division. The Cassites con- 
quered the entire country in 1760 B.C. These Cassites, however, were a 
people of low level of culture, unless it be the horse which they introduced, 81 
and Jastrow thinks that the Cassites appear to have adopted the civilization 
of Babylonia in a surprisingly short time. These Cassites were associated 
with the Aryans- The Mitanni kings bore Indo-European names and spoke 
*an Indo-European language. The deities they worshipped such as Mi-it-ra, 
U ru-u'-ra, In-da-ra and Na-sa-at-ti-ia have now been fairly identified to be 
Mitra, Vanina , Indra and Nasatya , the Yedic gods of the Indo-Aryans. 
44 The Mitanni tribe was called u Kharri ” and some philologists are of opinion 
that it is identical with Ary a . . . .’ 5 8 - Dr. H addon takes both the Cassites 
and the Mitannis to be 44 Aryans 44 These Mitanni chiefs/' says he, “pre- 
served traces of a stage of culture somewhat, but not much, earlier than that 
indicated in the Riff I edad’ 8,5 Hroziny supposed that the official Hittite of 
Boghaz Keni was an Indo-European language ; but though Dr. Foirer has 
shown it to be not so, it is admitted that it contains a large admixture of 
Indo-European words and grammatical forms, along with a similar admixture 
of Assyrian and even Sumerian words and expressions. Dr. Sayce holds 
44 that Indo-European languages existed and developed in Asia Minoi 
side by side with those that we term Asianic, and that contact between them 
produced its inevitable consequences , loans and borrowings on both sides.' 
Accordingly I hold the resemblances pointed out by Tilak in the ^Chaldean and 
the Indian Vedas ” were more probably due to the existence of the two races 
as neighbours in Mesopotamia ; and Dr. Sayce says, one of the unexpected 
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facts that has emerged on the linguistic side, is that the ancestors, of the 
Aryan tribes of north -western India were still living in Eastern Asia Minor 
in the fifteenth century before our era 84 The position is summed up bv 
Havell. Says he. In the second millennium B.C. or when the Aryans were 
pushing their way into Northern India, the Mitannians, an Aryan people 
worshipping the nature spirits of the Vedas, Surya, ■ Vanina and Indra, had 
founded a powerful kingdom between the Tigris and Euphrates, and the old 
Vedic tradition of the conflicts between the Devas and Asuras can perhaps be 
referred to the struggles between the Aryan worshippers of Surya and the 
Semites of Assyria, who became the subjects of Mitanni. About 1746 B.C. 
the Kassites, another branch of the Aryans, made themselves masters of 
Babylon, and thus an Aryan dynasty ruled over Babylonia for the following 
six hundred years. During these centuries it is more than probable that the 
Aryans of Mesopotamia assisted in the colonization of the Punjab, making 
use of the sea- route between India and the Euphrates Valley by which the 
Sumerians, the ancient Dravidian inhabitants of the Sea-Land to the south 
of Babylon, must have come from India. A great impulse to Aryan immigra- 
tion into the Punjab by sea probably came about 1367 B.C., when after the 
death of King Dushratta — a name familiar in ancient Indian literature by the* 
story of Ramayana — Mitanni was thrown into a state of anarchy, being 
harried on the east by the Assyrians and on the west by the Hittites, so that 
the* only way of escape for the vanquished Aryan warriors would have been 
down the river to the sea.” S5 

But the word sindhit (muslin), it may be urged, sticks in the throat ; for 
if sindhit be an Aryan product and if the Aryans came bv way of sea so late 
as 1367 B.C. from Mesopotamia, how could sindhu, necessarily a late product, 
iind a place in the ancient Babylonian list of clothing ? The difficulty arises, 
however, from certain implied assumptions— ws., (i) that it is an Aryan 
product, (ii) the immigration referred to by Havell was the first Aryan 
immigration. The Aryan immigratign by sea is one of many earlier Aryan 
immigrations by land , these earlier Aryans m the Indus Valley, mav have 
produced the sindhit, and admitting that the Aryans who came by land were 
innocent of the sea, the Chaldeans could have come by way of sea to the 
Indus long before the Aryan sea-immigrants came and carried it away, or as 
Ragozin explains the Dravidians might have carried the Aryan stuff in their 
vessels to Babylonia. Sindlm is the product of the Indus country ; it may 
not have been an Aryan product. Or it might have been carried about the 
fourteenth century B.C. from thither. For memories of North Indian 
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Voyages .from the West Indian, sea-ports. e.g.. Bharukaccha (modern 
Broach), Sovlra, etc., to Babylon have been preserved m Pali literature such as 
the Su-Ppamka J at aka (No. 463), and the Baverit J at aka (No. 339). I he 
Indian navigators traversed the Aggimala, Dadhimala* Ku sain did. \ a Jam a I a 
and V alabhamukha seas which have been fairly identified. It seems that 
the Indians saw the countries of Nubia, Somaliland, Arabia and Babylonia 
and may have even reached the Mediterranean through the A alum aid 
Samudra which connected it with the Red Sea. 8n Pick supposes these to 
have been coasting and not high sea voyages ; that Indian sailors had prob- 
ably gone to Babylon, but such voyages were not frequent, the word 
Babylon being introduced in the (ship-wrecked) sailors fudges as a signal to 
the listeners to expect something wonderful. 8/ -t is difficult to nod assent 
to this interpretation. The Milinda gives the objective to the Indian sea- 
going trade in the first century A.D. (p.359): *' As a ship-owner who 

has become wealthy by constantly levying freight in some sea-port town, xvill 
he able to traverse the high sects and to go to Vanga, or Takkola oi China, oi 
Sovira, or Surat or Alexandria or the Koromandal Coast or P urthei India... ^ 
Pliny the elder, quoting £9 from the lost w 7 ork of Cornelius Nepos, lefers to 
an extraordinary voyage performed by the Indians. This was a \o\age 
performed by Indians w T ho had, before 60 B.C., embarked on a commercial 
voyage and reached the coast of Germany- It is uncertain whether they 
sailed round the Cape of Good Hope and up the Atlantic Ocean, or went 
northward past japan and discovered the north-east passage, skirting the coast 
of Siberia and sailing round Lapland and Norway into the Baltic. They 
were made prisoners by the Suevians and handed over to Quintus Me tell us 
Celer, pro-consular governor of Gaul." 90 Whatever might have been the 
route taken by the Indians to reach the coast of Germany, “ on a commercial 
voyage "—by the Atlantic or the Pacific, it is an example of superb courage 
and patience, and a first-rate knowledge of geography and skill in navigation. 
It does not seem that this voyage and that mentioned in the Supparaka Jataba 
were the first and last of such daring enterprises recorded of the respective 
ages. The Indians were long practised in navigation even from the \edic 

times, and it is not inconceivable that they should brave the ocean and em- 
bark on commercial enterprises — sometimes making coast voyages, at other 
times ploughing the high seas. 
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The Dravidian Serpent cult permeated the Chaldean civilization, and the 
Turanian Proto- Modes worshipped the Snake Symbol of Earth, which became 
identified by the Eranian Mazdayasnians with Angramainyush. Azidahak, 
the Serpent King of Iran, ewes his origin to this Dravido-Proto-Median Serpent 
cult /' 1 The Medic Vritra links with" the Babylonian Tiamat, and may be 
coeval with the existence of the Aryans and Chaldeans as neighbours in 
Mesopotamia. Tiamat as the origin of evil personified the deep and the 
tempests ; she is the enemy of order and good and is killed by Marduk, the 
Babylonian Lord of Deities. Vritra, the “ draught dragon ” holds the waters 
and is killed by Indra. Vritra (cloud) confines the waters as Pani conceals 
the kine ; Indra kills him : the waters flow now unobstructed by the dragon. 9 - 
In Egypt likewise Serpent Osiris and his serpent mother confined the waters 
in the cavern during the period of the low Nile. After he is slain, the river, 
tinged with his blood, rose and inundated. 93 The hawk-god Horus, the sun- 
deity and the power of light fighting the serpent-god Set, the roaring storm, 
the night and power of darkness has already been related. 

In pre-historic times Babylonia may have been connected with other 
parts of the world which owed the Serpent cult to her. In historic times 
there was an undoubted intercourse. 

In a copy of the geographical survey of Sargon’s empire discovered at 
the library of Assur there is a mention of what extended beyond the Empire. 
“To the Tin land and Kaphtor, countries which are beyond the Upper Sea 
(the Mediterranean), Dilmun and Magan, countries which are beyond the 
Lower Sea (or Persian Gulf), that is from the lands of the rising sun to the 
lands of the setting sun .... his hand had conquered.” 94 According to the 
Old Testament Kaphtor was Crete. Dr. Sayce, moreover, relates that another 
Sargon, high Priest of Assur, in B.C. 2180, conquered Egypt , then under an 
Ethiopian Dynasty, and the island of Kaphtor , and there received tribute 
from Tin-Land beyond the Western Sea”. Dr. Forrer asks Dr. Sayce “ Does 
this meap Britain ? ,: 9o 

& 

Let us examine the significance of the above statements. Kaphtor 
seems to be central in position linking the different avenues along which cul- 
ture could radiate to the west and the east. I will take three examples of 
such transmission, viz., (1) the spiral decoration, (2) the Baltic amber, and 
(3) the so-called Egyptian beads. 
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"The developed spiral,” writes Mr. Hall, " appears suddenly m Egypt- 
ian art on seals and (rarely) in painting, at the beginning of the Twelfth 
Dvnasty (c. 2000 B.C.), or shortly before, that is. at the end of the Third 
Early Minoan Period in Crete." It appears to have been introduced into Egypt 
from Crete, for it occurs in objects of early Minoan II and Minoan III date. 

The spiral ornament travelled along the trade-routes through Europe In 

the Danubian cultural area the spiral occurs in pottery of the early metal age. 
Following the road along the Moldau and the Elbe, it reached the shores of 
Jutland, and ultimately passed into Scandinavia. It reached England either 
along the Rhone or Danube Valley routes. Reference has been made to the 

Yorkshire chalk-drums on which it was inscribed The earliest connection 

between Crete and Northern Europe is indicated by the puds oj Baltic amber 
in Early Minoan strata. It probably had a religious significance. Amber 
was carried down the Elbe and Moldau route as well as through the Rhone 
Valley to the shores of the Mediterranean, and across to England, Scotland 
and Ireland. It is believed that this trade was flourishing along the Elbe 
route before 2000 B.C.96 ( 

Egyptian beads of blue glazed faience were discovered in Southern 
England. They belong, according to Dr. Sayce. to the latter part of the age 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty and the earlier part of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 
Mr. H. R. Hall discovered at Deir-El-Bahari thousands of blue glaze beads 
of the exact particular type of these found in Britain. " Ours are in all pro- 
bability mostly of the time of Hatshepsut and so date to about 1500 B.C.” 

Similar beads have also been discovered in Crete and Western Europe By 

whom were these Egyptian beads carried to Britain between 1500 B.C. and 
1400 B.C. ? Certainly not the Phoenicians The sea-traders of the Medi- 

terranean were at that time the Cretans. W hether oi not their merchants 
visited England we have no means of knowing. It is possible that they 
did- 97 

It appears, therefore, from the above that between 2000 B.C. and 1400 
B.C. at least, Crete linked Egypt with Europe, even the distant Britain and 
Scandinavia. 

The Nineteenth Dynasty fragmentary Egyptian Folktale, " Setna and 
the Magic Book” and the “ Deathless Snake” already mentioned came from 
Asia Minor, either at an earlier date when the Sargons conquered Egypt oi it 
might have been carried there by the Hittites subsequently. 

Now where was the “Tin-Land”? Dr. Forrer’s query has the savour of 
a leading question and expects naturally the answer ‘yea’. Angelo Mosso 
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thinks that tin was got from the mines of Britain. ** English tin was brought 
through trance to the mouth of the Rhone at the end of the Neo-lithic 
period, whilst no trace of any trade in tin has so far been discovered in the 
East (which according to him means China).” The possible sources of 
tin were in the east, North-western Arabia," Anatolia, Drangiana (Khoras- 
san, according to Airs. Hawes), and in the west, Balearic Islands, Brittany and 
England, I he mention of Tin-Land "beyond the Western Sea” in the 
inscription precludes the theory of the eastern source. Thus Britain might 
pLobabi \ have J.>een a supplier oi tin. Egypt probably also got her tin from 
tiade with C rete. I his explains Egypt's free manufacture of bronze during 
the Twelfth Dynasty. 100 

Oi in later times the Hittites might have carried forward the Babylonian 
civilization to Crete or to the Greek coasts. " Meanwhile a forgotten people.” 
writer Dr. Sayce, "who had much to do with the shaping of history of the 
Nearer East and with carrying the culture of Babylonia to Greek lands , had 
^piling again into existence. These were the people known to the Baby- 
ionian^ and Egyptians as well as the Old Testament under the name of the 
Hittites. 101 Knosso (in Crete) fell in the Middle Minoan II Period (c. 2100 — 
Ndf) B.C.); this was probably connected with the Hittite supremacy in 
Egypt and Babylonia at the time. 

It might perhaps be objected that the Hittites were father-worshippers 
and that it is unlikely that they should help the dissemination of a cult asso- 
ciated with the worship of the mother goddess. But they adopted the cult 
of, the land which they conquered. “With the Hittites,” says Professor 
Garstang, fell their chief god from the predominant place... But the Great 
Mother lived on, the goddess of the land. Her cult, modified in some cases 
profoundly by time and changed political circumstances, was found surviving 
at the dawn of Greek history in several places in the interior. ’ 102 History 
affords many instances of the victors being vanquished by the civilization of 
the vanquished. Sumero-Dravidian civilization was acquired by Semitic 
Akkad,. the “ Aryan ” Cassites were overpowered by the Babylonian civiliza- 
tion, "the Aryan .followers of Zarathustra ” admitted the Proto-Median 
serpent-representative Azi Dahak into their myth, the Romans were conquered 
by the superior Greek civilization. 

„ The S f pent cnlt mi S ht thus have reached Crete and radiated therefrom 
to Egypt, the Danubian valley, Scandinavia and Britain. 
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The transmission of the myth from India to Arabia, Ciuna. Japan, Poly- 
nesia and perhaps to Central xVmerica is more easily explained. 

I hold that the Bird and Serpent Myth— their mutual enmity and all 
that — was taken by the Arabs from India along the trade route. Hippaln? 
(A.D. 47) first took advantage of the monsoon to cross the Indian Ocean and 
reach the western coast of India. But the monsoon was known to the Arabs 
from the earliest times. The monsoon itself (inansam) is an Arabic word. 

It is undoubted that they traded to India and Ceylon. Let me come to 
comparatively modern times. In the Arabian Nights' Entertainments we 
read an account of the Sixth and Seventh Voyages of Sindbad the Sailor to the 
island of Serendib. Here is the description : “ In the island of Serendib 

all kinds of rare and curious plants and trees, particularly the cedar and the 
cocoa, grow in great abundance at the coast and the mouth of the liveis . 
some of its valleys also produce, diamonds. I made a devotional journey up a 
very high mountain, to the spot where Adam was placed^ 03 on his banishment 
from Paradise.” This word Serendib also occurs in the Folktales of 
Ceylon. 104 All this combined with an allusion to the elephants and the 
monsoon point to its identity with Selendip or the island of Ceylon. The 
reference in the fourth voyage to the land of the black anthiopophagi seems to 
strengthen the theory of the Arabs’ acquaintance w ith Lanka dvlpa- (the land 
of the Rakshas), and the Spice Islands. The story of the roc bird m the 
second voyage of Sindbad perhaps shows his acquaintance with India. 
Sindbad finds himself stranded in the Valley of Diamonds with very big 
serpents there. “ When the roc had alighted I quickly untied the knot that 
confined me to its foot and had scarcely loosed myself when it darted on a 
serpent of an immeasurable length and seizing it in its beak flew away.” 

■ The roc bird comes and seizes the rhinoceros fighting w ith the elephant and 
carries away both of them in its talons for lunch. In the third voyage we 
find mention of the dwarf hairy savages. I am strongly of opinion that the 
roc bird answers to Garuda, the lunch on elephant and rhinoceros to that on 
the elephant and the tortoise and the dwarf savages, to the Rdlahhilya mums 
in the Majiabharata (Adi). The mention of the Princess of Bengal married 
to Pripce Firouz Shah of Persia, in the story of the “ Enchanted Horse ” or 
the kin of the Bengali Pakshirdja leaves no room for doubting the identifica- 
tion. Apollonius of Tyana who came to India in the middle of the first 
century says that the art of understanding the language of birds by eating the 
liver of serpents was common to the Arabs and the Indians. [In the^ Folk- 
tales of Ceylon Prince Kassapa understands^ the langu age of bir ds.] 1Q 5 The 
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Arabs were traders hv land route and the bulk of Egyptian trade passed 
through Arab .lands. By land or sea. therefore, the Arabs got the myth from 
the Indians. 

Let ns now turn to China. There seems to have been in the third century 
B.C. a sea trade between China and Western Asia, viz., India. The name of 
India as sindhu or shhufii was known to the Chinese historians in the second 
century B.C. There is a tradition of communication between China and 
India in B.C. 2)7. But the more definite date of the introduction of Bud- 
dhists into China is 65 A. I), under King Mingti of the Han Dynasty. 106 
Buddhist missionaries of Asoka might have come to China, and there is a 
tradition that lends some colour to it, but dismissing these to be £, ‘ half fairy- 
tales ' we are sure of the information that during eight hundred years (67 — 
789 A.D.) Hindu scholars came to China and Chinese scholars came to 
India. 10 ' Nothing helps more powerfully than religion in the transmission of 
religions myths. In the Mahasamaya Suttanta of the Dlgha Nikaya 10S we 
read that both Nagas and Suparnas, their enemies, came to worship the 
Buddha. 

Naga Supannd saranam agamam sir Buddham . 

The Supanncis have been identified by Childers with the mythical 
Garula or Garuda, the mythical roc-like bird of India. 109 This bird and 
serpent myth was carried into China along with Buddhism. The Chinese 
dragon, however, is a “ complex wonder beast ” and on the cultural base due 
to Babylonian influence which reached China long ago the Naga beliefs 
were superimposed later on. The Naga beliefs, however, were derived 
from Hinduism and associated ideas may, therefore, be seen in the Chinese 
dragon. As Buddhism reached Japan from China through Korea the combined 
characteristics are easily to he found in the Japanese myths. 

The dragon gods of the Chinese and the Japanese may assume various 
shapes like the Indian Naga. Theirs is essentially a watery nature. The Naga 
wife of the exiled Prince in the Jataka story requests him to carry their 
children in a huge water tub in which there are water lilies and plants as she 
explains their nature is watery and they would dry up if they, were not 
carried in that fashion. The Chinese dragon is the £ rainlord though.' Vritra 
is the dragon holding the waters. “ The Chinese dragon thus links with the 
Aryo-Indian god Indra and other rain-and-th-under gods connected with 
agriculture including Zeus of Greece, Tarku of Asia Minor, Thor. of Northern 
Europe, the Babylonian Marduk (Merodach), etc. There are sea-dragons that 

106. Takakusu— FTsing. Buddhist Records. 

107. Visva-B harati Quarterly (1924, O dt.), p. 252. 

108. D. N. (P.T.S.), II, 258. 
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send storms like the wind-gods and may be appeased with offerings. These 
are guardians of treasure and especially of pearling grounds/' 110 It is well 
known that Indian Nagas guard the treasure. 111 The Chinese dragons do the 
same. " The dragon dwells in pools, it rises to the clouds, it thunders and 
brings rain, it floods rivers, it is in the ocean and controls the tides and causes 
the waters to ebb and flow as do its magic pearls and it is a symbol of the 
emperor/' 112 The Indian Naga is a Dryad too. In China the dragon 
assumes the shape of a tree growing under water. In Gaelic stories the 
dragon, tree and bird are connected. The Chinese dragon has affinities 
with the Polynesian sea- gods such as shark, eel, etc. 

“ In Polynesia the eternal conflict between the bird-god and serpent-god 
is illustrated in wood carvings. The Egyptian winged disk, as adopted by the 
islanders, shows the bird in the centre with the struggling snake in its beak. 
The Central American peoples had likewise this bird-and-serpent myth. In 
Mexico this winged disk was placed above the entrance to the temples/* 113 
"The Aztecs of America'* relates Ratzel 114 "recounted how they saw an 
eagle sitting on a Nopal bush (op ant la) on an island in the lake of Chaleo 
strangling a snake and how they took it for a sign that they were to found 
this city on the spot/’ Is it an echo of the Indian or Egyptian myth ? 

The serpent beliefs of the Polynesians are undoubtedly borrowed from 
others, the reptile being unknown to the islanders at first hand. They must 
have imported their ideas from their homeland. But where is that home- 
land ? S. Percy Smith believes that the parent-stock of the Polynesians 
can be traced to India about 450 B.C., but this date is considered by H addon 
to be problematical. 115 Dr. Marett thinks them to be the mixture between 
long-headed immigrants from eastern India and round-headed Mongols from 
Iudo-China and the rest of south-eastern Asia from whom the present Malayas 
are derived. 1 16 Ratzel says, “ We venture even to predict that in the religion 
of the most remote African and Australian peoples, just as in the rest of the 
culture possessed by them will be found germs or survivals of Indian or Egyp- 
tian tradition. The Indian elements in the Malaya religion belong now to 
the domain of proved facts and perhaps reach as far as Hawaii and beyond, 
even to America/’ 117 
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The transmission of the idea io Central America is more difficult to 
determine. Haddon says, " Others again see evidence in certain cultural and 
linguistic affinities of Polynesian migrations into America, but the Polynesians 
do not appear to have reached Eastern Oceania till towards the close of the 
seventh century A.l)." 1Us Indeed Ratzei is of opinion that 44 Hardly a single 
detail of Polynesian Mythology is absent in America, and the variations are 
comparatively t riding. 5 ' Perhaps further research may reconcile this appa- 
rent conflict. Dr. Sehliemann's theory of the existence of the “ Lost Atlantis *’ 
in the Atlantic basin as the site of a drowned continent which bridged America 
and Europe has since been given up. The myth might otherwise have 
travelled over the i4 Lost Atlantis A say from Egypt. 

In more recent times, however., India influenced the Eastern Islands in 
the Indian ocean and disseminated Indian culture far and wide. “From 
East java A says Ratzei, *' the seat of the true Javanese population which 
does not belie its Indian schooling, civilizing influences radiated, affecting 
profound!}’ not only intellectual activity but also agriculture and manufactures. 
Indian traces in Borneo. Sulu, Sumatra, the Philippines, most of all in the 
ruins of Bali point back both in speech and writing to the Indian kingdoms 
in Java ... A great many races of the Indian Ocean have mastered the art of 
writing which has reached them from India” 119 (e.g. 9 the Rejang. Character). 

No argument need be elaborated for proving that the bird and serpent 
myth prevalent in Tibet was imported from India along with the religion, 
though the demonolatry of Tibet has made it more complex than ever. 

Central Asia which figures so largely in connection with the race-dispersals 
and nation movements, the home of so many nations, may perhaps be suggest- 
ed as the home of this myth. A Central Asiatic source for Sumerian culture 
was advanced with much circumstantial detail. Sir Thomas Holdich, as has 
already been pointed out, considers that “ the Dravidian peoples flocked down 
from the Asiatic highlands to the borderland of India.” This may perhaps 
allude to Central Asia. * If not, the better. Dr. Barnett holds that the proto - 
Dravidians who came to India spoke a language having “ Scythian ” 
affinities. 1 30 The association of the Valley of Diamonds with serpents has 
already been seen. The Legend of the Diamond Valley, however, seems to 
be widespread. Laufer notes that a version of it occurs in Liang se Rung 
Ki. In the writings of Epiphanius, Bishop of Constantin, in Cyprus (c. 315— 
403), the valley is situated in. “a desert of great Scythia ” and the precious 
stones are gathered on the mountains whence the eagles carry them. Beliefs 
associated with eagle-stones as parturition stones are found in Egypt and 

118. Haddon — op, tit., p, 74. 
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India.121 In dealing with totemism connected with serpent worship l)r. 
Crooke observes that, like the ophiogeneis- of Phrygia, the Cheros of the eastern 
districts of the N. W. Provinces and the Bais Rajputs of Oudh profess to be 

descended from the great serpent “ According to one theorv they were the 

Skythic- emigrants f rom Central Asia , but whether antecedent or subsequent 
to the Aryan inroad is disputed. 1 hey seem to have been accustomed to use 
the serpent as a national symbol, and hence came to be identified with the* 
snake... another theorv would make them Dasyus-or aboriginal races of upper 
India.” *22 In the Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India 
under Rasatala [SAC in LA., May, 1924, p. 167) Mr. Nandolal Dev says 
“ that the Suparnas or Garudas or birds* of the Mahabharata lived in the 
Transcaspian district, and the Garudas were Sakas following the Zoroastrian 
religion. Rasatala is the valley of the Rasa or the Jaxartes. It derived its 
name from the river Rasa, on the banks of which the Huns and the Scythians 
(Sakas) resided. The} 7 were called Nagas or serpents. The word A r dga is 
evidently a corruption of Hiungnu, the ancient name of the Huns, and ac- 
cording to some authority they believed that the serpent (Ndga) was the 
symbol of the earth (Ragozin’s Vedic India , p. 308). Each name of the 
serpents of Patala, as mentioned in the Mahabharata (Adi, ch. 35) represents 
a tribe of Nagas, as Sesha — the Sses of Sogdiana, Vasuki — the Visivis, 
Tashakas — the Tocharis, etc. Some of Scythians were also Hunnic tribes. 
Patala , though a general name, is evidently derived from the Ephthalites, or 
the white Huns. They were called white in contradistinction to the black or 
sun-burnt Huns of the North (See Dr. Modi’s Early History of the Huns in 
J.B.B.R.A.S., Yol. XXIV). Rasatala was also the abode of the Danavas or the 

Turanians The seven “ spheres ” or provinces of Rasatala derived their 

names from the different tribes of Huns and Scythians (Sakas) who dwelt 
there and belonged to the Turanian stock. (1) Atala from the Atelites, (2) 
Bit ala from the Abtelites, (3) Nit ala from the Neph-thalites, (4) Taldtala 
from the Tocharis or Takshakas, (5) Mahdtala from the Hitalites, (6) Sutala 
from the Ci-darites and (7) Rasatala is the Jaxartes." 

Now let me examine these theories. The theory of Central Asiatic 
source for Sumerian culture had a good plausibility in view of many interesting 
finds revealed in the course of recent scientific expeditions such as the 
Pumpelly Expedition, but no inscriptions nor solid evidences have been found 
to establish the connection. 1 ^ Nothing definite has been stated regarding the 
locality whence Sir Thomas Holdich’s u Dravidian peoples ” and Dr. Barnett's 

121. Quoting Laufer The Diamond (A Study in Chinese and Hellenistic Folklore, 1915), 
Myths of China and Japan , pp. 128 — 9. 
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123. Myths of Babylonia, pp. 5, 6. 



“ proto- Dravidians " emigrated. The Scythian element necessary to form 
the “ Sc vtho-Dra vidian “ type has been ascribed by Mr. Rapson (C.H.I., pp. 
44 , 45) to be belonging to the broad-headed Alpine race which inhabited the 
plateaus of Western Asia {.Anatolia, Armenia and Iran) but it we have to 
admit the Alpine connection, there is no necessity to go to W estern Asia, for 
a glance at the map of Asia given in Hadden's The Wandering s of Peoples will 
at once show the Alpine race descending directly from the Hindukush to 
Western India. The strongly marked brachvcephalic element in the popu- 
lation of Western India, believed by Risiey to be the result of the Scythian 
invasions and denied by I)r. Hadden for want of sufficient evidence, is indi- 
cated by the latter to be Alpine, due to a migration the history of which has 
not been written . 124 The association of diamond with serpent (reminding 
ns of a similar association in the Arabian JSiight s Entertainments') and ttoe 
desert of great Scythia seems to be of a later date as the Bishop flourished 
c , 3 i 5 4()3 A.D. The invasion of the ancestors of the Cheros and Bais Raj- 

put — the Shift hie emigrants from Central Asia — may either have been 
antecedent or subsequent to Aryan inroad. If antecedent it shai.es the fate oi 
Risley’s theory. If subsequent, it will be answered in my discussion of 
Mr. Nandolal Dey's theory. On a careful examination of Dr. Modi's article, 
The Early History of the Huns in the J.B.B.R.A.S. to which we are referred 
to bv Mr. Dey, I find some confusion about names of tribes and dates in the 
theory of Mr. Dey. 

Now Dr. Modi says that the Chinese emperor Cheng (246 — 210 B.C.) 
drove away the Huns in 215 B.C. and then built the great wall to prevent 
their inroads. “ The Eastern Huns first attacked the U-suivi tribes, who in 
their turn attacked the Yue-chi. These Yue-chi, being thus pushed by the 
Huns, turned towards the West and attacked the Su living on Lake Balkash. 
The Su tribe which was thus attacked, consisted of the different Turanian 
tribes, such as the Messagatse, Tochari and Datae, who lived on the frontiers 

of Persia on the shores of the Upper Jaxartes The Su tribe, being attacked 

by the Huns, advanced to the Caspian from the Oxus. The Su tribes, who 
included the Dahal and the Messagatse then attacked the Greco-Asiatic 
Kingdom of Bactria and the Asiatic state of Parthia. All this began to hap- 
pen from about fifty vears 125 after the erection of the Great Chinese wall. 
The Parthian s opposed the above tribes. Therefore they turned back. The 
Scyths, Su and Yue-chi invaded India and made their settlements in the 
Punjab” (p. 548). Then again he says, “They the White Huns 

committing inroads into Persia) were known under different names such as 
Euthalites, Ephthalites, Haitalites,Nephthalites, Atelites, Abtelites, Cidarites.” 
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They fought with the Persians in the fifth and sixth century (420—557 A.D.) 
and "invaded India about 455 A.D. (pp. 565. 579, 582). On p. 562 he says 
Rut the Achsemenians had also to fight with the Huns. The Messngat* 
against whom Cyrus fought, and the Sakas or Scythians against whom Darius 
fought were Hunnic tribes." These are all the data in J.B.B.B.A.S., for Mr. 
Dev's theory. It will he evident that this is a patchwoik \\ithoutan\ iegaid to 
sequence of dates which have been lumped togethci. Ot the serpents (4 
Pa tala (Nagas or Hum s) Sesha is represented by the Sses of Sogdiana who 
are, however, Sakas or Scythians ( C.H.I. , p. 566) : \ iisuki is represented by 
the Usuivis, who, it appears, were a distinct tribe altogether and were at en- 
mity with the very Huns U-B.B.R.A.S., p. 548), possibly they were Wu- 
suns 126 ; the Takshakas are represented by the focharis who, according to 
Dr. Modi, are a sub-division of the Su tribe, i.e., Mr. Dey’s Saka-Suparna tribe, 
and according to Strabo, a tribe distinct from the Sac* (C.H.I. . p. 459); 
Asvatara is represented by the Asii, seemingly a distinct tribe (Ibid.). This 
mingling up is explained by the statement that “some of the Scythians were 
also Hunnic tribes,” but it appears that there were other tribes which were 
distinct from the “ Hunnic ” and “ the Scythic”. The Ci-darites were one of 
the names of the considerably later (5th— 6th century A.D.) White Huns ; but 
Mr. Dev takes them to be the Su tribes who about the year 165 B.C. attacked 
Bactrku to derive Sntala, a section of Patala from them. If Mr. Dey’s 
identifications are accepted this would agree with the date of the Adi Parva of 
Mahabharata mentioning only the Nagas of Patala to have. been somew here in 


the 5th — 6th century A.D. But the Naga worship amongst the Aryans \\<in 
very old : indeed Rgvedi in his History of Ancient and Modern Festivals of the 
Aryans, says, “2500 years ago it was prevalent among the Aryans and that 

seven snake sacrifices were enjoined for warding o£f harm from snakes.” 127 
Visnu reclining on a snake, the snake-necklace of Siva, the snake-girdle of 
Ganapati, the snake-ingratiating songs of the Yajurveda, the Sastnc rites 
about snake worship, Rsis’ marriage with ‘snake-maidens’ and the Naga’s 
marriage of human wives, Vrtra the dragon-victim of Indra. Takshaka, Vasuki 
—snake-kings— all point to the Non-Aryan cult being admitted into Brah- 
manism instancing “a compromise between a higher religion and animal wor- 
ship, 'and possibly totemism”. 128 Ragozin says that a Dravidian king of a 
Naga tribe named King Vasuki recalling the great serpent Vasuki of myth 
ruled at Patala, modern Hyderabad, in Sindhd 29 It is well known that tie 
Dravidians pervaded the w hole of North ern India. Dravidia n languages 
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nourishing in the western regions £>f Northern India profoundly affected the 
Indo-European languages introduced by the Aryans. “ Dravidian charac- 
teristics have been traced alike in V edic and classical Sanskrit, in the Prakrits 
or early popular dialects and in the modern Vernaculars derived from them. 
The “ presence of the second series of dental letters, the so-called cerebrals " 
in the language of the Rigveda, and their absence from any other Indo- 
European language is ascribed to Dravidian influence. 130 Dr. Bhandarkar 
traces mateclu, to a Dravidian word meaning ‘locust/ occurring in the 
Chhandogya Upamshad (1 . 10. i j. i3! Professor Hopkins says that it is possible 
that the Panchalas represent five Naga cians (with ala, a water-snake cf. 
Eng.ee/) connected with the Kurus or Krivis (meaning ‘serpent’ or ‘ Nagas’), 
and that none of the families is of pure Aryan blood, for the Nagas in the 
epic are closely related to the Pandus, but all such considerations at present 
rest on speculation rather than on fact/' 133 The warlike Naga race were 
not unknown to the Tamil writers. 133 Even in later times, as Professor 
S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar holds the Sutus of Ban a vase and the Satakarnis 
were known as Nagas. 134 Arjun’s marriage with Ulupl has already been men- 
tioned. All this suggests a fusion of the Aryans with the Dravidians to some 
extent at least. Then again we read in the Mahabharata that Parikshita was 
stung by the serpent King Takshaka. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri has tried to 
show that the date of Parikshit may be placed in the ninth century B.C. as 
an alternative to the Puranic date, viz., fourteenth century B.C. 133 Mr. N. L. 
Dev’s theory, therefore, falls to the ground. 

The serpent worship of Crete may have been due to Babylonian civi- 
lization owing to the conquests of the two Sargons or to the earlier migration 
of the cult thence to Crete in pre-historic times. 

I have thus brought together the myths of various countries, viz., India, 
Babylonia, Crete, Egypt, Germany, Scandinavia, Scotland and Britain, and 
Arabia, China, japan, Polynesia, Centra) America and Mexico. And at some 
point or another there is contact between some or all of these. Of course 
"owing to the essential uniformity of human thought,” as Hajdon says. 

•‘ simple motives can originate independently/’^ But he also acknowledges 
that there is no doubt folktales pass from one people to another. When 
I complex tales occui, however,, in different countries there is a pritna facie 
case of borrowing. Furt her, folktales dealing with mythology often reflect 
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earlier conditions in a different geographical environment. I claim that the 
bird and serpent myth common to so many countries is a cultural drift dis- 
seminated from India in historic or pre-historic times, bv land or sea. directly 
or indirectly, along the track ol conquerors in their career or the routes of 
merchants and traders, by the path of adventurous colonizers or prospectors 
and settlers. 

There is, however, another theory. Dr. Frazer contends that '‘homoge- 
neity of beliefs M may have been due to “ homogeneity of race * ! . Following 
this clue some distinguished ethnologists favour the theory of a racial kinship 
between the Neolithic Europeans, the Proto-Egyptians, the Sumerians, the 
Southern Persians and the Aryo-Indians. Professor Elliot Smith regards 
the Sumerians to be the congeners of the Pre-dynastic Egyptians of the 
Mediterranean or Brown race, the eastern branch of which reaches to India and 
the western to the British Isles and Ireland. In the same ancient family are 
included the Arabs . . . Cranial evidence points strongly to their distribution 
between Egypt and the Punjab. The Peiasgians, Iberians and Cretans 
belonged to the same race. 137 The Mediterranean race according to Sergi was 
widely distributed throughout Syria and a part of Asia Minor. Professor 
Risley sees in the dark dolicho-cephalic Persians, especially the Lori, a strong 
Mediterranean strain. 138 .Various, branches of the Mediterranean race first 
spread over southern and western Europe and the British Islands as Neo-lithic 
man ( Ibid ., p. 40). According to Stuhlmann the Proto-Hamites spreading 
in pre-historic times all over North Africa were in the east the archaic Egyp- 
tians, in the west the Libyans (and their descendants the Berbers) ; those 
who crossed the Mediterranean were the European branches of the Mediter- 
ranean race. Stuhlmann assumes that Neolithic man in Europe was an 
immigrant from Africa at the end of Palaeolithic period and did not develop 
in situ from Palaeolithic man. He thus supports in the main the well-known 
views of Sergi and Keane and Elliot Smith gives corroborative evidence that 
the area of characterization of this stock was in northern Africa. Angelo 
Mosso writes : “ The vases found at Amerejo in Spain have the characteristic 
form, of Egyptian vases of the close of the Neolithic age. The resemblance 
of the Egyptian idols with those of Crete and the continent is an established 
fact ; the burial rites are similar, the hat copper axes of Egypt cannot be 
distinguished from those of the Continent . . . all these data give good 
reason to suppose that the pre-Dynastic Egyptians had relations with the 
West . . . ” 139 It is maintained then that this Mediterranean or Brown race 
had their area of characterization in North Africa, according to some, in 

137. Ancient Egyptians, quoted in Myths of Babylonia, pp. 7, 9. 
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Somaliland or Punt. ** Periodic folk waves drifting west w ai d and east, entered. 
Europe across the Straits of Gibraltar and through Palestine and Asia Minor 
b v the coast line route. In the process of time they overspread southern, 
central and western Europe and entered the Bntibh Isles. I lobubK the\ 
crossed over to Ireland from Scotland. 340 If Mr. bootes query Might 
they (the Dra vidian Races) not possibly be represen ta lives of the brown race 
described by Professor Elliot S until ^ 4 * be answered in the affirmative the 
range would considerably widen. 

The old hiatus theory separating the Neolithic folks from the Palaeoli- 
thic has now been abandoned by most archaeologists. According to Dr. Robert 
Munro in Europe “ there was no break in the continuity of human occupation 
from late Palaeolithic to Neolithic times*'. It may be imagined, therefore, that 
the Neolithic Mediterranean race had contact with the remnants of the 
Palaeolithic races in various parts of Europe. Steatopygous figures have 
been found in Neolithic Maltese graves and in Cretan Neolithic strata. Now 
in Paleolithic times the Cro Magnon races worshipped the mother-goddess, 
and in the Aurignacian caves steatopygous figures have been found. This 
has been regarded as an indication of the contact of these Aurignacian proto- 
Bushmen with the early settlers of the Mediterranean race. The Palaeolithic 
people were worshippers of the mother-goddess. As however there was no 
hiatus in Egypt between the Palaeolithic and Neolithic folks the steatopygous 
figures found in pre-Dynastic Egyptian and Nubian graves may be ascribed 
to the Palaeolithic cave dwellers in Egypt. It may be imagined, therefore, 
that the fusion of the goddess-worshipping people, the remnants of the 
Palaeolithic folks of post-glacial times, with the earliest settlers of the 
Mediterranean race gave origin to or strengthened the Goddess-cult. For 
the Neolithic people were also goddess-worshippers. The Aurignacian mother- 
goddess may therefore be the prototype of the Cretan goddess. And the 
Cretans according to Plutarch spoke of their country as the mother-land and not 
their father-land. Now the Lycians “ who are in good truth ” anciently from 
Crete, .were, as Herodotus tells us, called Termilae or Trm-mili. If, as has 
already been suggested, these Termilae be the ancestors of, or be connected 
with the Dramila, Tamils of Southern India, the suggestion seems to be 
# strengthened by the note of Herodotus that the Lycians tcok the mother’s 
and not the father’s name .” 142 The mother-goddess, in the form of the snake- 
goddess, and the earth-goddess, has to be propitiated alike in Aurignacian, 
Neolithic and modern times by magic ritual and human sacrifices — as Kali, 
Demeter, Neith Ge or Gaia, Black Annis. Cailleach. The similarity in the 
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burial customs characteristic of some Palaeolithic tribes in Western Europe, the 
Cretans, the Pre-Dvnastic Egyptians, and the Dravidians is significant. . D. 

A. Mackenzie says, “It will be seen that the idea of the mother-goddess 
prevailed in ancient times from India to Ireland and throughout Egvpt. 
Although she was closely associated with the Mediterranean or Brown Race, 
which included the Neolithic Europeans, the proto-Egyptian, the Sumer- 
ians, Southern Persians and Aryo-Indians, she was also a conspicuous figure in 
the late Palaeolithic period .” 143 

It has been suggested that the fact of secretary birds in Africa hunting 
the serpents might be the origin of the myth. “ Early Egyptian sea-farers 
were no doubt greatly impressed when in th&“ land of Punt , they saw theie 
strange birds, with heads like eagles or hawks, standing over snakes they had 
clutched in their talons and then flying away with them dangling from their 
beaks This crept into the mythology of Egypt with the result that the 

Plorus hawk became the hunter of Set in his “hissing serpent” form. But 

the Horus Set myth in its bird and serpent variation was possibly later, viz., 
when the Egyptian vessels visited the land of Punt. Then it might have 
spread far and wide. I have already pointed out, however, while dealing with 
the Supparaka Jataka, that the Indians saw, among other countries, Somali- 
land and Nubia in about the fifteenth century B.C. They could not have 
overlooked the spectacle of the secretary bird killing the serpent. . Should it, 
therefore, be regarded as the prototype of the Naga-Suparna hostility in t e 
Mahabharata ? I should think not. It does not need the accident of the 
secretary bird hunting the serpent to formulate the myth m India.. Even 
in modern times we have noted birds of the hawk type, even kites, flying wit 
serpents in their talons which they perhaps preyed on. I cannot say whether 
the serpents were poisonous or not. The myth might in all probability have 
originated in India. A single isolated natural phenomenon should not be put 
down as sufficient evidence for transmission, but the several associated 
ideas, which make the myth a complex one and which are reproduced wit 
variations in local colouring in widely separated areas make for the hypothesis 

of diffusion. , , 

It seems, therefore, from what has been stated above that there has been 

an attempt to prove that a belief common to the peoples of India, Babylonia, 
Egvpt, Crete, Iberia, Germany, Scandinavia, Britain and Ireland has to be 
ascribed to their common inheritance from their ancestral representatives, the 
Neolithic stock— the Brown or the Mediterranean race— who had the Egyp- 
tian Punt or Northern Africa as their area of characterization— the variations 
of the common idea being later developments due to the geography of the 

143. Myths of Crete , p. 70. 

3 
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various settlements. And the idea of the Neolithic folk may have been per- 
meated by the survival of a similar Palaeolithic idea. 

This theory seems really to rival the Indian theory put forward by me. 
I have indeed no quarrel with those who advocate a k homogeneity of race, 
homogeneity of belief 5 theory. Those who deal with myths are all in the 
same plight, /.<?., to the historians they are no better than the knights of the 
poet who following the Holy Grail were stuck in the quagmire. For they say, 
from the 4 arid wastes 5 of mythology — (myths and legends and all the kindred 
brood)— can only crop up k Mirages of History 5 ! 

I have presented a theory which seems to me to be very probable. 



A BRIEF TRANSLATION OF MAHAVIRA’S 
“ SURYAPRAGNAPTI ” OR “THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE SUN 

By Dr. R. Shama Sastry. 


The Increase and Decrease in the Area of Day and Night. 

We divide the diurnal circle into 1830 equal parts. The reason why we 
divide it into so many parts is this : — Now each complete diurnal circle is 
illuminated by two suns in a day or by one sun in two days or sixty muhurtas. 
Hence we divided the circle into sixty divisions first. Now the two suns 
together advance on each outer circle from the first innermost circle by 
lessening the day time together by ^ 2 X of a muhurta or / x of a muhurta each: 
i. e ., the area of diurnal circle will be lessened by 30J parts of ^th division. 
In other words, they lessen each division of = 1830 divisions, and increase 
one division of 1830 divisions in the area of the night. Hence on the 183rd 
circle on the 183rd day they lessen 183 of 1830 divisions or x yh of the 
whole circle. 

Sravana Bahula pratipat is the Yugadi (New Year’s Day). Then one sun 
is in the south-eastern quarter, and the other in the north. Likewise one 
moon is in the south-western quarter and another in the north-eastern quarter. 

The length of days and nights in both the sides of the Meru is similar ; 
likewise the seasons. When it rains in the south, it also rains m the north 
When the sun rises, the shadows caused by him are longer and as he 
rises up high, they become less long and begin to get longer and longer as day 

deCl Tome say that there is a day when shadow is cast measuring four Puru- 
shas in the morning and likewise in the evening. Here the word Purusha 
means anything that casts the shadow. Hence four Purushas mean four 
times the height of the thing casting shadow. They say that theie is a so 
day when in the morning and in the evening shadow equal to a Purusha - 

CESt ' Others say that there is a day when shadow is cast equal to a Purusha 
both in the morning and in the evening ; and likewise a day when both 

morning and in the evening no shadow is cast. * . . . . . 

A* regards the first it must be said that on the day when it is eighteen 
muhurtas and the night twelve muhurtas, the shadow cast by a thing either 
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in the morning or in the evening is four Purushas when the sun is on the 
outermost diurnal circle, and when the night is eighteen muburtas and the day 
is twelve muhurtas, then the shadow is two Purushas. There are, however, as 
many as ninety-six different views regarding the length of shadow in different 
localities. Some say that there is a day when shadow cast in the morning or 
in the evening is one Purusha or two Purushas; and so on. They can better 
be guessed than described. Mahavira’s own view is this : — Both in the 
morning and in the evening the sun causes shadows equal to a little more than 
fifty-nine Purushas. When three parts of the day have elapsed or remain to 
be passed then the shadow is half Purusha ; when four parts are passed or re- 
main to be passed, then the shadow is one Purusha. When the fifth part is 
passed or is to pass then the shadow is I J Purusha. 

Constellations. 

The Nakshatras begin with Krittika and end with Bharani according to 
some and others follow a different order. Our order is beginning with. 
Abhijit. 

(1) There is a constellation which unites with the moon for 9f4 
muhurtas. 

(2) There are constellations which unite with the moon for fifteen 
muhurtas. 

(3) There are constellations which unite with the moon for thirty 

muhurtas. . '■ 

(4) There are constellations which unite with the moon for forty-five 
muhurtas. 

1. Abhijit remains with the moon for 9§4 muhurtas. 

The reason for this is as follows: — The sima-vishkambha or the diameter 
of the Abhijit circle is 630 in terms of muhurta. This when divided by sixty- 
seven nakshatra month periods of a Yuga is equal to ^ T °,= Accordingly 

it is stated that the Abhijit remains with the moon |4 parts of a day. This 
in terms of muhurtas is equal to = 927 ^ 

2 . Satabhishak, Bharani, Ardra, Aslesha, Svati, Jyeshtha remain with 
the moon for fifteen muhurtas. For each of these six remains with the moon 
J 6 y parts of a day - • j x ~ fifteen muhurtas. 

3* Sraxana and other fifteen stars unite with the moon for thirty 
muhurtas ; for their area is 2010 muhurtas. This when divided by 67 ==30.- 

4. Uttarabhadra and other six stars combine with the moon 3015 
muhurtas. 

This divided by 67 = 5 — -^ 4 ™= forty-five muhurta periods. 
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The Nakshatras and the Sun* 

(1) There is a constellation which lasts in union with the sun for four 
days and six muhurtas. 

(2) There are constellations which remain in union with the sun for six 
days and twenty-one muhurtas. 

(3) There are others which unite with the sun for thirteen days and 
twelve muhurtas. 

(4) And there are also some which remain with the sun for twenty days 
and three muhurtas. 

1. It is the Abhijit which unites with the sun for four days and six 
muhurtas. 

The ancient rule regulating the combination of ‘the constellations with 
the sun is as follows : — 

“ Jam rikham Javayiye Vajjayi Chandenabhaga Sattatthi tarn panabage 
rayindivassa sqrena tavayiye.” 

“ That constellation which unites with the moon for how many sixty- 
seventh divisions of a whole day, the same constellation unites with the sun 
for one-fifth of so many days and nights.” For example, the Abhijit combines 
with the moon for twenty-one times of one-sixty-seventh divisions of a whole 
day. Now one-fifth of twenty-one is equal to four days and six muhurtas. 

Hence it is said that Abhijit remains with the sun for four days and six 
muhurtas. 

2. Those constellations which combine with the sun for six days and 
twenty-one muhurtas are six. For each of them remains with the moon fot: 

parts of a day and night. Hence one-fifth of 33J = %- -b 5 = six days and 
twenty-one muhurtas. These are Satabhishak, Bharani, Ardra, Aslesha, 
Svati and Jyeshtha. 

. ,3. Again those which combine with the moon for complete sixty-seven 
parts combine with the sun for one-fifth of sixty-seven parts, i.e., thirteen days 
and twelve muhurtas. 

4. Uttarabhadrapada and other remaining stars unite with the moon for 
>TV 2 P arts °f a whole day. Hence these combine with the sun for 
1.00 ^ ^ days = twenty days 4- = three muhurtas. 

The constellations may be classed into four groups in respect of the du- 
ration of. their union with the moon. 

(1) Those which unite with the moon for thirty muhurtas are constella- 
tions of whole or even union area (Samakshetra) and of earlier commencement. 

(2) Those which unite with the moon for thirty muhurtas but begin 
their union during the later part of the day and have yet whole or even union 
area. 
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(3) Those which unite with the moon for fifteen muhurtas, having half 
of union area. 

(4) Those which unite with the moon for a whole day and a half, i.e. } 
forty-five muhurtas having* one and a half union area. 

1* Those of the first class are six, Purvabhadra, etc. 

2. Those of the second class are ten, Abhijit, etc. 

3. Those of the third class are six, Satabhishak, etc. 

4. Those of the fourth class are six, Uttarabhadra, etc. 

The two constellations, Abhijit and Sravana, are of later union and of 
whole union area. Of these two Abhijit is of neither whole union area, nor of 
half union area, nor even of one and half union area. Still, as it is connected 
with Sravana, it is said to be of whole union area. The area occupied by 
them together is a little more than thirty-nine muhurtas ; nine muhurtas for 
Abhijit and thirty muhurtas for Sravana. It is in the twilight that they come 
in contact with the moon. At the beginning of the Yuga, cycle of five years, 
the Abhijit comes into contact with the moon in the morning. Still, connect- 
ed as it is with Sravana, it is said to form union with the moon in the 
evening. All that is meant is that in the evening on the first day of the Yuga 
they unite with the moon and remain so fora little more than the whole of 
the next half a day (fifteen muhurtas). Then they leave the moon for union 
with the Dhanishtha. The last also unites with the moon in the evening and 
remains so for thirty muhurtas. 

Then Satabhishak comes in contact for fifteen muhurtas beginning in the 
evening. 

Then two Bhadrapadas. The first of these comes into contact with the 
moon m the morning and remains so for thirty muhurtas. The Uttarabhadra 
comes also in contact with the moon in the morning and remains for the 
whole day and night and sends the moon at twilight to unite with the Revati. 
The two Bhadrapadas are, however, said to have one and a half of union area 
each. 

Revati is of samakshetra and lasts for thirty muhurtas with the moon. 

Asvini is of later union for thirty muhurtas, one night and day, 

Bharani is also of later union and of half union area lasting for fifteen 
muhurtas. 

Krittika unites in the morning, i.e., of earlier union and remains whole 
night and whole day and more and hence it is of one and a half of union area. 

Rohini is also of one and a half of union area. 

Mrigasira is of union for thirty muhurtas, beginning in the evening. 

Ardra is like Satabhishak of fifteen muhurtas. 

Punarvasn is of one and a half of union area like Uttarabhadra, 
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Pushya like Dhanishtha unites in the evening and remains sc for thirty 
muhurtas. 

Aslesha like Satabhishak remains in union for thirty muhurtas. 

Magha is of earlier union and remains for thirty muhurtas. 

Purva-phalguni like Purvabhadra remains in union for thirty muhurtas. 

Uttara-phalguni is of one and a half of union area like Uttarabhadrapada. 

Hasta comes in union in the evening and remains so for thirty muhur- 
tas. 

Chitra comes in union a little later in the evening and lasts for thirty 
muhurtas. 

Svati is of half union area and lasts for fifteen muhurtas. 

Visakha is of one and a half of union area. 

Anuradha is like Dhanishtha of even area for thirty muhurtas. 

Jyeshtha is like Satabhishak of half area for fifteen muhurtas. 

Mula like Purvabhadrapada has even area for thirty muhurtas. 

Purvashadha comes in contact in the morning and remains so for thirty 
muhurtas. 

Uttarashadha like Uttarabhadrapada is of one and a half of union 

area. 

Thus some are of earlier union, some of later union, some of union only 
at night and some of union for a day and night. 

The Nakshatras are again divided into kulas (houses), upakulas (apparent 
houses), and kulopakulas (petty apparent houses). There are twelve kula 
constellations, twelve upakulas and four kulopakulas. Those like ^ravishtha, 
Bhadrapada, Asvini, etc., which complete a lunar month are kulas ; those 
which nearly complete the month are upakulas ; and those, like Abhijit, 
Purvabhadra, Satabhishak and Anuradha, which are far removed from the 
moon at the close of corresponding months are kulopakulas. 

The names of months terminating with full moons (and also new moons) 
in particular constellations are derived from corresponding constellations. 
There are twelve full moons and twelve new moons, as Sravishthi, Prau- 
shthapadi, etc. Sravishthi is that which takes place in Sravana month and 
Praushthapadi is that which takes place in Bhadrapada month. Likewise 
Asvayuji is that which occurs in the month called Asvayuk. It is to be noted 
that as many as three constellations may alternately unite with the moon to 
make a full or new moon; for example, Abhijit, Sravana, ^Dhanishtha may 
come in contact with the moon to make the full moon of Sravishthi month. 
Abhijit, however, does not at all combine with the moon ; still, because it is 
so near the Sravana star, it is also considered as making that particular full 
or new moon. 
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Constellations and Full Moons or New Moons. 

To determine the constellation in which a particular new moon takes 
place, it is necessary to ascertain the Parva constant (Parva dhruvarasi). 

This is done as follows : — 

In the course of 124 Parvas the sun performs five sidereal circuits. How 
many circuits does he perform in two Parvas? 

In 124 Parvas he makes live circuits. 

in two xH circuits - X 1830 day circuits. 

= | - x 30 = muhurta circuits, 

— x sidereal muhurta circuits- ; 66 -T6 muhurtas, 5 

sixty-secondths of a muhurta and ~/ T of sixty-secondth of a muhurta. 

This is Parva constant, as stated in the text. 

This constant is to be multiplied by the number of the Parva under 
question. Then a nakshatra correction is also to be made before finding the 
particular Parva in a particular constellation. The corrections vary with each 
nakshatra. They are as follows : — 

For Punarvasu it is 22 muhurtas and of a muhurta. 

For constellations from Punarvasu to Uttara-phalguni it is 172 muhurtas 
+ *§ of a muhurta. 

For constellations from Uttara-phalguni to Visakha it is 292 muhurtas 
+ !! of a muhurta. 

For constellations from Visakha to Uttarashadha it is 442 muhurtas 
+ ft of a muhurta. 

The correction is thus obtained: — 

If in 124 Parvas sun’s five sidereal circuits are completed, ’ how many 
will they be in one Parva after one Parva ? 

i.e., 124 Parvas contain 5 sidereal circuits. 

1 Parva contains x f^ = T |^ X 1830 day circuits, 

= = -|- 2 ~ day circuits, 

= ran = Ixll da y sidereal circuits. 

Now fy of a muhurta parts of Pushya unite with the sun in the final 
Parva of the previous Yuga. This is to be multiplied and divided by 62 and 
deducted from the above (i) ^ x 62 = 

Hence ■xvrgY ~ v’zJvt == vifsVT day sidereal circuits = x 30 = 
llxl? muhurta sidereal circuits = 22 muhurtas and || of a muhurta. 

This is the correction for Punarvasu constellation. 

These corrections are from Punarvasu to the end of Uttarashadha. The 
second correction is as follows : — 
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Then for Abhijit it is 9 muhurta's and °f a muhurta and of 

62nd of a muhurta. 

For Prdshthapada 159 mahurtas. 

For Uttarabhadra 159 muhurtas. 

Then for stars up to the end of Robin i 309 muhurtas. 

Then for stars up to the end of Punarvasu 399 muhurtas. 

Then for stars up to the end of U ttara-phaiguni 519 muhurtas. 

Then for stars up to the end of Vi sakha 669 muhurtas. 

Then for stars up to the end of Mula 744 muhurtas. 

Then for stars up to the end of Uttarashadha 819 muhurtas. * 

In all these |+ of a muhurta and of 62nd part of a muhurta is> al^o 
to be included. 

Thus the constant multiplied by the number of the new moon in question 
minus the two corrections will give the particular constellation fiom Abhijit, 
in which the new moon happens. 

Likewise to ascertain the constellation making a full moon, the same 
constant is to be multiplied by the number of the full moon and the correc- 
tion from Abhijit to the end of Uttarashadha should be applied but not the 
correction from Punarvasu and onward (ue. 9 the first correction). 

Examples : — y < 

In what Nakshatra does the first full moon Sravishthi get completion . 

Now the constant is 66 4- ( f 2 + <rr 

(66 + A + A) X J - (9 + It +!4) = 56 +11 +FT for Abhl i lt 

Then this minus 30 for Sravana = 26 +f| ++T B 
This when deducted from 30 muhurtas of Dhanishtha * 

j 30 - (26 +f| + A) } "’HI g ive 3 muhurtas + f l ® f > 

when 3 muhurtas, of a muhurta and f# of 62nd part of a muhurta 

remain in Sravana, then the full moon happens. 

Now if the question is where does the second Sravishthi full moon get 

completion ? 


The answer is as follows: — 

(66+A+A) x 13 - ( We multiply the constant by 13 since 'the second 

full moon is the thirteenth from the first) = 858 + A "i" tt* 

Now deduct from this 819 + f-f + f| which is equal to one sidereal circuit. 


Hence the remainder is 39 + 4— £4- 
Deduct the correction for Abhijit from this. 

39 + + it ~ (9 +14 + It) = 30 4- M +il 

From' this deduct 30 muhurtas of Sravana, 


9 
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Then when 29 muhurtas and tf + fS of a muhurta remain in 
Dhanishtha, the second foil moon is completed. 

Likewise for the third Sravishthi full moon. 

It is the twenty-fifth full moon. Hence multiply the constant by 25. 

(66 +"& + A) x 25 = 1 650 + -V# + f-f. 

Deduct from this 1638 +ff +~V 7 2 - being two sidereal rounds. .Then the 
remainder is 12 + 5 - 2 + 14 * 

Then apply Abhijit correction ; we have 

( 12+5f+14) ~ (9+1-1+ If) ^ 3+|§+14 9 

i.e ., when 26 muhurtas and 51+14 a muhurta remain in Sravana 
the third full moon is completed. » 

Likewise the 4th full moon happens when 16+|| + |f remain in 
Dhanishtha. 

Thus Sravishthi full moon happens either in Sravana or in, Dhanishtha. 

Likewise Bhadrapadi full moon happens in Satabhishak, Proshthapada, 
or in Uttaraproshthapada. 

The first full moon happens when 27+14 + 64 remain in Uttara- 
bhadrapada. 

The second when 8 + 55 + If rema i n in Piirvabhadrapada. 

The third when 5 + remain in Satabhishak. 

The fourth full moon when 40 + + ff remain in Uttarabhadrapada. 

The fifth when 21 + ||- + remain in Purvabhadrapada. 

Likewise the Asvayuji full moon happens either in Revati or in Asvini. 
Sometimes Uttarabhadrapada nakshatra too makes this full moon. Still 
it is usual for people to consider Uttarabhadrapada with Praush thapadi 
full moon. 

The first Asvayuji full moon happens when 21 + ff remain in Asvini. 

The second when 17 + f-f + |y remain in Revati. 

The third when 14 + + |5 rema ^ n * n Uttarabhadrapada. 

The fourth when 4 + ||- + remain in Revati. 

The fifth when |^ + remain in Uttarabhadrapada. 

The Kartiki full moon may happen in Bharani, Krittika, and sometimes 
in Asvini. 4 

Prominence is however given to Krittika. 

The first happens when ^ +tf of a muhurta remain in Krittika. 

The second when 26 muhurtas and ^ + 49 of a muhu rta remain in 
Krittika. 

The third when 7 muhurtas and ff+ff of a muhurta remain in Asvini. 
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The fourth when 16 + £-$ — -§ 7 remain in Krittika. 

The fifth when 9+||-+/ 7 remain in Bharani. 

Then Margasira full moon may happen in Rohini, or Mrigasiras. 

The first when 8 + -|-£ remain in Mriga. 

The second when 5 + ff + ^ j n R 0 hini. 

The third when 21 + ff +|® „ j n Rohini. 

The fourth when 22 + £§ + §* „ in Mrigasiras. 

The fifth when 18 + ||+ „ in Rohini. 

Then Paushi full moon may happen in Ardra or Punarvasu or Pushya. 
The first when 2 + || + in Punarvasu. 

The second when 29 + f$+ ** in Pi inarvasu. 

The third when (before Adhikamasa, intercalary month), 10 + ££+| 
remain in Ardra. 

liiliS Intercalary when 19 + ^| + |.® in Pushya. 

The fourth when 16 + ^- + §-° in Punarvasu. 

The fifth when 42 + * | + in Punarvasu. 

Then Maghi full moon may occur in Aslesha, Magha, or sometimi 
Purva-phalguni. 

The first when 11+ remain in Magha. 

The second when 8 + || + |® „ in Aslesha. 

The third when 28 + ^| + ®.|- „ in Purva-phalguni. 

The fourth when 25 + & + „ in Magha. 

, The fifth when 6 + ,, in Pushya. 

Then Phalguni full moon occurs in Purva-phalguni, or Uttara-phalguni 
The first when 20 + £|- + remain in Uttara. 

The second when 2 + + gf- „ in Purva-phalguni. 

The third when 7 + f|+ g* „ in Uttara-phalguni. 

The fourth when 33 + ^ ,, in Uttara-phalguni. 

The fifth when 15 + |~| + „ in Purva-phalguni. 

Then Chaitri full moon may occur in Hasta or in Chitra. 

The first when 14 + ^ remain in Chitra. 

The second when 1 1 + ^ + | o ^ j n Hasta. 

The third when 1 + ff + „ j n Chitra. 

The fourth when 27 + || + * „ in Chitra. 

The fifth when 24 + „ in Hasta. 

Then Vaishakhi full moon in Svati or Visakha, or Anqradha. 

The first when 8 + gg + ff remain in Visakha. 
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The second when 25 4- ^ 4 - rerna In in Visakha. 

i he third when 25 -f || -r „ in A n lira d ha. 

The fourth when 21 a- *•!> + ,, in Visakha. 

The fifth when 5 4 - -JJ 4 - -/V ,, in Svati. 

Then Jyeshtha happens in Anuradha, Jyeshtha, or Mula. 

The first when 17 4 - 4- remain in Mula. 

The second when 13 4 - f£ + || „ in Jyeshtha. 

The third when 4 4 * -Jf + f-f „ in Mula. 

The fourth when 0 4- gf 4- „ in Jyeshtha. 

The fifth when 12 4- -f „ in Anuradha. 

Then Ashadhi full moon in Purva or Uttarashadha. 

The first when 26 4 - 1| 4- remain in Uttarashadha. 

The second when 7 4 - 1| 4 - „ in Piirvashadha. 

The third when 13 4 * If 4- AA ?? in Uttarashadha. 

The fourth .when 39 + |f+ »» in *, 

The fifth when Uttarashadha completes itself. 

Kula, Upakula and Kulopakula. 

The Sravishthi full moon .happens in Kula when it is in Dhamshtha ; 
Upakula in Sravana, and Kulopakula in Abhijit. The last in the third year’s 
full moon unites with the moon when there remains a little. more than 12 
muhurtas. Then with Sravana the moon comes in contact. Likewise the 
Kula, Upakula and Kulopakula union with the moon in other constellations 
may be understood. 

The New Moons. 

The Sravishthi new moon may happen in Aslesha or Magha. Here the 
new moon takes place in the fifteenth constellation from that in which the 
corresponding full moon takes place, and vice versa ; the fifteenth from the new 
moon constellation is the constellation of the full moon. It Is. usual to 
designate that whole tithi as Amavasya, in which it may happen for a short 
time at the commencement. In reality Punarvasu, Pushya, or Aslesha 
makes Sravishthi new moon. , ■ . . cw 

If it is questioned where the first Sravishthi new moon happens, then 
we proceed as follows : — . • _ 

The constant is 66 4 - v V+ bV Multiplied by one it is -the same. Then 
deduct from it Punarvasu correction 22 4 - 

The remainder is 43 + , 

Then deduct the 30 . muhurtas of Pushya. 

Then 13 + remains. 4 . * 
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Aslesha being of half union area its space comes to 15 muhurtas. Hence 
when 1 + f-S- 4- remain in Aslesha, the first Am a vasya is completed. 

For the second new moon, the constant As multiplied by 13 and the 
corrections are made as follows : — 

(66 + A + lr V) 13 = 858 + ||+^ 

Then deduct 442 4 -f-f being the correction upto Uttarashadha. Then 
what remains is 416 4 f| 4- -§4* 

Deduct again 399 4 -§f 4 f-f f rom the above. 

Then remains 16 + |f. + . 

Hence in Pushya the new moon occurs when there remains 16 muhurtas 
and 4 - §f of a muhurta in that constellation. 

For the third new moon in Sravishtha, multiply the constant 
66 4 + A b y 2 5. The result is 1650 4r + If* 

Deduct 442 4- 41 U P to Uttarashadha. 

The remainder is 1208 4 - §-§ + ff. 

Deduct again 819 4 - §4 4- §4 being one sidereal circuit. 

The remainder is 389 4 -§f- 4- f-f circuit. 

Then deduct 309 4 - f-f 4 - §f being the circuit correction or from Abhijit 
upto Rohini. 

Then the remainder is 80 4 - f-f 4- f-f. 

Then remove 30 for Mrigasiras and 15 for Ardra. Then when 
35 4- §-|4- -|t muhurtas are elapsed in Punarvasu, the 3rd Sravishthi new 
moon happens. 

Likewise the fourth new moon occurs when 4 |f muhurtas have 
elapsed in Aslesha. 

The fifth when 3 4 |f 4 - 4t muhurtas have passed in Pushya. 

Praushthapadi new moon happens in Magha, Purva-phalguni or 
Uttara-phalguni. 

The first occurs when 4 4 - f~f 4- ¥ 2 T have elapsed in Uttara-phalguni, 

The second when 7 4 - 4- If- have elapsed in Purva-phalguni. 

The third when 1 1 4 - 1| + „ Magha. 

The fourth when 21 4 - f-f- 4 - If > „ Purva-phalguni. 

The fifth when 24 4 - 1.|. 4- 14 >> Magha. 

'Then Asvayuji new moon occurs in Uttara-phalguni, Hasta, or Chitra. 

The first occurs when 25 4 - 4- have elapsed in Hasta. 

The second when 44 4 - 4- have passed in Uttara-phalguni. 

The third when 17 4 - f| + If » » 

The fourth when 12 4 |-f- 4* |4 ?> Hasta. 
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The fifth when 30 -r fit + f 4 have P assed in Uttara-phalguni 
Then Kartiki new moon happens in Svati, Visakha, or Chitra. 
The first when 16 + ® J-r A have passed in Visakha. 


The second when 5 -f £5 +|t ” => ' cU1 ‘ 

The third when S e || + |y ” Chitta. 

The fourth when 13 + §§ + || >> Visakha. 

The fifth when 21 + + If » Chitra ' _ 

Then Margasirshi new moon may occur in Anuradha, Jveshtha oi . u a 
according to popular view, but really Visakha, Anuradha, or Jyeshtha. 

The first when "7 + ||+ / 7 have passed in Jveshtha. 

The Jyeshthamuliya new moon may occur in R5hini or Mrigasiras in 

popular view, but really in Rohini or Knttika. 

The first when 19 + || + |f have elapsed in Rohini. 

The second when 23 + + f r » Krittika. 

The third when 32+f-f + f-f >= Rohini. 

The fourth when 6 + ■§-§-+ I*- ” ” 

The fifth when 10+^+ff » . K - rittika ' 

The Ashadhi new moon may happen in Ardra, Punarvasu, or Pushya, 
according to popular view, but really Mrigasiras, Ardra or Punarvasu. 

The first when 12 + + |f- have passed in Ardra.^ 

The second when 14+H + ll „ Mrigasiras. 

The third when 9+^ + fiJ » Punarvasu. 

The fourth when 27 + H + ly .»> Mrigasiras. 

The fifth when 22 + 1 | + 0 „ Punarvasu. . . 

(To be Continued .) 




KALAHASTI AND ITS INSCRIPTIONS. 
By v. Venkatasubba Ayyar, Eso., B.A. 
(Continued from Vol. XVI, No. 7.) 


An inscription of Rajaraja III (1216-1248) dated in the eighth year records 
that Mallikarjunamudaiya-Nayanar was set up in the temple of Manikantesvara 
by Sasikula salukki-tanininruvenra Vira-Narasingadevan alias Yadavaravan. 
Besides setting up this image, he made provision also for its puja, offerings 
and lamps by assigning evidently a forest as a devaddna which had to be 
cleared of trees and then made cultivable. Another record dated in 1528 
A.D. in the reign of the Vijayanagara king Krishnaraya tells us that a certain 
lady set up a Ganesa on the way round the hill and that she made provision 
for offerings to this image. Madhurantakamarayan, son of Danda-Nayakan 
Soman, says in an inscription that he built a temple and a big mandapa in 
that temple calling it after his name. This temple and the mandapa are not 
to be easily identified now. A Telugu inscription of Krishnaraya dated in 
1516-17 A.D. mentions the king’s visit to Kalahasti and his building the 100- 
pillared mandapa and the big gopura. It is curious to note that this gopura 
in the recent renovation has been disconnected from the temple proper and it 
now stands aloof to the north of the temple. 

Krishnaraya was so much attached to the deity that he presented a valu- 
able necklace set with precious stones to God Kalahastesvara for his special 
worship. His successor Achyutaraya showed his veneration to the temple by 
celebrating his coronation in the presence of God Kalahastesvara in the cyclic 
year Virodhi, Saka 1452=1530 A.D. On this occasion, Achyutaraya granted 
7| villages as well as the. proceeds of the duties on exports and imports 
collected at certain sea-ports to the god. We thus see that the temple of 
Kalahastesvara was in existence in the eleventh century A.D. , and it might 
have existed in some form or other even before as the Tevaram authors have 
sung about this place, and that the temple of Klanikantesvara was nearly 
contemporaneous with the big temple though its present building might date 
from the last quarter of the twelfth century. The Vijayanagara kings took 
great interest in the temple and the most illustrious of them even came here 
to adorn it with a huge gopura and a mandapa. 

' There has been no dearth of devotees to this temple from very early 
times. In fact, this temple was surrounded by many matams for pilgrims to 
halt. Some of the important matams are Tiruppasuram-udaiyar-?naf«.m, 
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Pittirigal-JJurfa;?/, TirukiLlat^^^^ 

matam. Numerous flower-gardens in the v.cmitj onij 

of the temple. „ i_ n n1 ->de bv Sasikula salukki- 

At the foot of the hill there was a ^ garden „,, s 

tanininru-venran Yira-Narasingadevan a nib name . The temple also 

called Vita-Narasihgadeva, tin, „i 

gave out its waste lands to be comer o tuvan Tuni Al v in Periya- 

A.D. 1370 mentions the flower-gar en g d The Vijayanagara 

udaiyan for supplying datly a garlandof flower tot to the 

^^Sr^neTl— ^ 

Soman, cultivated a flower-garden which he cUed .ltt. from 

Neat we might pass on to the worship, 

monarchs down to the ordinan man in ^ d to the difficulty of con- 

The construction of a temple n .easy ^ to a pious Hindu is the 

ducting worship in it. i ottnctions. The continuance of 

worship in the temple more it ^ana ^ t seg what he l p this temple re- 

worship being an importan ’ WnrshiD in this temple is now 

ceived from its devotees from tame £ tune Worstup mth,^ ^ _ , he 

conducted four times a da} an ■ amply bear evidence to. 

- 

hara IL r or worsi y t other for the honour of 

of Vimaragar, assigned land. People vted with each other io 

conducting certain festivals and instances are not ^ want g, 

times of individuals bearing the whole expenses of a festival. P 

was generally allotted from the interest on which .certain s ipu . 

WaS gen " ' , in S criotion of A.D. 1553 registers a gift of 100 panam 

Toh Is'the inv s ed on land from the produce of which, on the seventh- 
Ivtsrival in the month of Mabi, when the god came out in the street and 
halted at the entrance near the balipitam and when aratU was taken rice- 
“ ' flld to be distributed. The number of cakes that cer.am pnvrl.ged 

V«a-M.chappa.ttdaiyhr, made a gift of the 

village Kdttakkadu in Melaipattudaiya-n.du for perform.ng the < “ 

tiJLdi mi-day. Mmi-tinn,*! and At „gum-tmmal were conducted he 



name of the aforesaid guru Purnagiri. Salukki Kalakalan Kalappiriyan in 
the reign of Rajendracholadeva I undertook to light a lamp on the dipastham- 
bam on Karttigai- day and to provide offerings to God on that day. Another 
person in the same reign made a gift of six Kalanju of gold from the interest 
on which to provide offerings to God on Uttar ay ana and Dak shindy ana 
Samkranti. The grocer’s details for the preparation of the stipulated articles 
are also given so that there might be no defalcation. For mantiro-deepam , 
antikkdppu and tiru-alatti a certain person made provision. Gangaikonda- 
Sola-Miladudaiyan, a chief of Miladu, made a gift of twenty Kdsu for 
celebrating the festival of Krittiga-Deepa. An inscription of Maduraikonda 
Kulottunga-Chola dated in his twenty-seventh year registers an arrangement 
for the early morning raising ceremony and for celebrating the Purattdsi - 
tirmial , Panguni-tirundl and Vyydsi-tinindl. The village of Onpakkam itself 
was given for providing offerings for the early morning service of the god. 
Even for sweeping and smearing with cow-dung the temple of Manikantes- 
vara, money was deposited by a Chetty in the treasury. This only shows how 
even the minor items also received the attention of its devotees. It is thus 
plain that the temple worship and festivals were regularly conducted and that 
the temple attracted many devotees from far and near. 

In this connection, the arrangements made to facilitate the stay of the 
pilgrims in the village may specially be noted. The matams that existed in 
the village where pilgrims might halt have already been noticed. A record 
dated in the twenty-third year of Rajendra Chola mentions a number of 
Chetties who received thirty-five Kalanju of gold and for the interest on that 
sum amounting to 5J Kalanju per annum, they had to feed two sivaydgins 
daily. Curiously enough the details of their dietary are also given. The two 
sivaydgins had to be fed daily with rice, one ordinary curry, one pori- curry, 
one e/ai-currv, ghee, butter-milk and four betel leaves and arecanuts each. 
Sasikulasalukki-narasingan Tirukkalattidevan alias Rajadhiraja Yadava- 
rayan made provision for feeding the pilgrims who came to worship the god. 
In the time of Kulottuhgadeva, Kattiyadevan alias Eulottungachola-Yadavan 
made provision for feeding Brahmanas, tapasvins and people of other castes 
who passed by the peruvali of Tirukkalatti with rice and five curries. 

Apart from the munificence of individual persons the temple itself seems 
to have been rich from very early times. Lands or villages given to the 
temple were called devaddna lands or villages. An inscription of Rajaraja- 
deva shows that the following villages were devaddna villages — Urandur, 
Konapakkam, Kannainellur, Puttur, Nedungan, Nelvayil. All these villages 
agreed to measure out four hundred measures of paddy into the treasury of 
the temple. Representatives of all these villages met together and agreed to 


give the required paddy. Mumnuidi-Choiapuram, t.e., Ka ...aids* s ’ thg 

dcvadam village of the god. Onpakkam village whjch was i > fof 

temple had to supply a garland and ghee for four lamps besi . - J 

the early morning service of the god. In its heyday the -pie -m s to 
have enjoved the income from nearly all the surrounding villages Kasa a , 
Tondama narrnr, Siyapuram, Kannili. Putter., Kondamapuram, \ aiyapu ^ 
Muchchavalai are mentioned in inscriptions as devadana vi g • 
temple authorities took particular care to invest the amoun in - 

in deepening the tanks in the devadana villages so as to increase the productive 

capacity of the land watered by tnese tanks. . . . , in . n i p 

Then comes the commonest form of gift for illuminating ie e P 
largely evidenced in numerous epigraphic records. Perhaps making provision 
for sacred lamps eternally burning before the God in the temp e was con. 
dered to be the simplest of gifts which one could offer to Him. r ° m 6 
Imperial King down to the ordinary man everyone indulged in such git s. 
Ninety-six sheep or thirty-two cows were generally given for a lamp an t e 
poor who could not afford to pay for one full lamp, made gifts for 4, 2) or £ 
lamp according to their ability. The motives that usually prompted ticse 
numerous gifts of perpetual lamps to temples through donations of monej , 
cows and sheep were sometimes not genuinely religious and disinterested. 
Secular interests sometimes largely prompted such gifts. Every person of 
some means who visited a certain shrine, as a mark of his visit, generally made 
gifts for lamps. If cattle were not available money might be paid into the 
treasury and. the temple authorities would see that, a lamp was kept burning in 
the temple in the name of the donor. The stone-mason attached to. the 
temple would record this gift on the temple walls. Sometimes we find the 
year, month, date, Icigiici and iiukshatra also quoted in the record. 

The lamps may mark the visit of a person to the temple. Fines for mis- 
conduct were sometimes paid in the shape of gift of lamps. These gifts might 
also be the result of some worldly desire. Sometimes as a mark of respect 
for the deceased, a lamp might be maintained in the temple. An inscription 
of Rajendrachola dated in the fourth year records . a- gift of ninety-six,' shOe’p 
for a lamp to secure merit for a soldier who- was killed in a private quarrel. 
Another inscription mentions a gift of land for burning twenty-five lamps 
from evening till the close for the 'sribali ceremony. A lady by name 
Kaliyavai cast a lamp after the form of her deceased brother, ‘the commander 
of Aludaiyar Tirukkalatti-udaiyar, and she also presented ninety-six sheep for 
maintaining this lamp. The guru Purnagiri presented three lights to burn 
for each of the four services during day and night. Krishnaraya himself made 
provision for burning one light during day time and four lights during night 



to the god Dakshinamurti. Tiruvegambamudaiyan alias Amarabaranan 
siya-gahgan, evidently the person who requested Pavanandi to write the well- 
known Tamil grammar “ Nannul ” presented thirty-two cows for a lamp to 
the temple of Kalahasteswara. An interesting feature about this temple is 
that it had a class of shepherds called T iruvilakkid aiyan . These shepherds 
tended the cows and sheep left to the temple and they agreed to measure out 
the stipulated quantity of ghee every day into the treasury of the temple for 
burning lamps. If a man left ninety-six sheep for a lamp, all these were not 
entrusted to one shepherd. They were distributed among two or three and 
sometimes four shepherds to ensure safety so that even if one absconded, the 
temple would not be a serious loser. The shepherd who received the cattle 
and his relations had to supply ghee to the treasury of the temple as long as. 
the sun and moon endure. That the cows and sheep were not entrusted to 
strangers without good security is shown by an inscription of Rajendra Chola- 
deva at Tanjore. That inscription runs thus “ We, all the following 
shepherds of this village . . ., agree to become security for Eran Sattan, a 
shepherd of this village who had received ninety ewes of this temple in 
order to supply ghee for burning one perpetual lamp. If he dies, absconds 
or gets into prison, fetters (or) chains, we, all these aforesaid persons, are 
bound to supply ghee for burning the holy lamp as long as the sun and the 
moon endure. ” In Kalahasti the names of these shepherds are clearly 
recorded in inscriptions. Their relations’ names are also given for identific- 
ation and security. Thus £elvan who married the daughter of Ayyanperumal, 
Orrikkon, son of Madakkon, Pengakkon, son of Ganavati-kbn, are mentioned 
in the records of the temple. 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. K. 
Sivarama Ayyar, the Superintendent of the Kalahasti Devasthanam, for 
placing at my disposal a true MSS. copy of the history of the temple .as 
contained in cadjan leaves. This copy appears to be an abstract of the 
lithic records found in the temple, for I found that the stone inscriptions 
and this copy agreed together most remarkably. This copy is, therefore, not 
to be thrown away as valueless. 

The name of the writer of these cadjan leaves is not to be found. From 
the matter found in the copy, the chief aim of the writei seems to be to 
keep a list of the villages belonging to the temple. The writer notes down 
the villages that came to the temple during the time of the Cholas, the 
Vijayanagara rulers and their subordinates. Taking into consideration the 
really historical portion, the writer notes that from the time of Vikrama C-hola 
and kulottunga down to Tirumala and Ranga, villages were gradually added 
to the temple, A curious anecdote is also mentioned in this copy. It 
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appears that the Golkonda ruler came to Kalahasti in Saka 1648 on his return 
from Ramesvaram and when he left the town, he took with him the utsava- 
murtis. On reaching his capital he suffered from unbearable stomach-ache 
and it was only cured by certain Brahmins from Kalahasti on condition of 
surrendering the idols to them. 

It is also mentioned in this copy that the Zamindar Damarla Venkatappa 
Nayudu got the trusteeship of the temple in Saka 1682. It would appear 
that the gurukkals were managing the temple affairs, but the Zamindar called 
the important members among them and asked them to hand over the trus- 
teeship to him with the resolute promise to resign the new office at any time 
they were displeased with his administration of the temple. The veracity of 
this statement remains to be tested by evidences from other souices. 


STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS, No. VIII.— ON AN 
^ETIOLOGICAL MYTH ABOUT THE BRAHMINY KITE. 
By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 


Another of the most familiar birds of the Indian count^side is the 
Brahminy Kite. It is known to zoologists under the name of Haliastur mdits 
(Bodd.j. It is commonly found throughout India, Ceylon and Burma. Its 
names in the Hindi language are Brdhmani Chil, Shankar Chil , Dhobi a Chil 
and Ru-mtibarik. Its Bengali appellation is also Shankar Chil ; while its 
name in Sanskrit is Kliemankan . Its name in the Canarese language is 
Gantda . It is known to the Telugu-speaking people under the designations 
of Garud-alawa and Gantda mantaru. 

The most distinguishing features of this bird are that the whole of its 
head, neck and lower parts down to the middle of its abdomen are white ; 
while the rest of its plumage above and below is chestnut or maroon. So this 
bird can very easily be distinguished by the most casual observer. 

A good many myths are current about this bird. Among these may be 
mentioned the following : — 

This bird is popularly supposed to be the sacred Gantda, the mythical 
bird, half-eagle and half-man, which, in Hindu mythology, is the vdhana or 
“ vehicle ” of Vishnu, as is evidenced by the fact that, in Canarese and Telugu, 
the name Gantda is applied to this bird. The popular English appellation of 
Brahminy Kite is applied to this bird on account of its being associated, in 
the popular imagination, with the God Vishnu ; just as the sacred bull Is 
called the Brahminy Bull on account of its being associated with the God 
Siva whose vehicle it is. 

There is also another legend — an aetiological myth — which accounts 
for the evolution of this bird. There was a semi-mythical Hindu king whose 
name was Kamsa, but who was a great tyrant. It was one day miraculously 
prophesied to Kamsa that the infant child, whom his sister Devaki was about 
to give birth to, would destroy him. Hearing this prophecy King Kamsa 
ordered that the child, whether male or female, that should be born of his 
sister Devaki, should be killed as soon as it was ushered into existence. 
On the night of the Janmashtami Day, Devaki gave birth to the infant Krishna 
who was to be the future destroyer of Kamsa. The night was a stormy one. 
In order that the prophecy might be fulfilled, the infant Krishna was 
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miraculously conveyed to the home of a neighbouring king * whose name was 
Nanda and whose queen had also, the same night, given birth to a daughter. 
The infant Krishna was substituted for Nanda’s daughter' who was taken to 
Devakl’s home. As soon as the news that Devaki had given birth to a child, 
reached King Kamsa's ears, he, at once, sent messengers to slay the new-born 
child. After King Nanda’s daughter had been miraculously substituted for 
the infant Krishna, the messengers arrived in Devakl’s house and proceeded 
to slay the new-born child. As soon as they were about to kill the child, 
King Nanda’s daughter assumed the form of a Shankar Chi] or Brahminy 
Kite {HaHastur indus) and flew away, giving utterance to the prophetic 
words that he, who was to kill King Kamsa, was thriving in the home of 
Nanda, King of Gokula. It is an account of the association of this bird with 
the God Vishnu and his incarnation Krishna, that it is regarded as sacred in 
Bengal. 

Whenever Bengali children see a Brahminy Kite, they cry out : — 

1 . 3FR vmi ' TOT t\ 1 

m tot rvi^; g% tot ii 

Translation . — 

1. Let drinking vessels and cups be given to the Shankar Chit 

or the Brahminy Kite ; 

2. But let the common kite [Milous Govinda — Sykes) get a kick 

on its face. 

I think that the specific name Govinda given by Sykes to the Common 
Kite has been so given in allusion to the association of this bird with the 
legend about the intended slaying of the infant Krishna, one of whose 
homonyms is Govinda. 

In Southern India also, the Brahminy Kite is regarded as sacred. There 
also, it is considered as sacred to the God Vishnu of the Hindu Trinity. It 
is propitiated by means of performing a kind of pujd to it. This propitiatory 
act consists principally in feeding this bird with * pieces of meat which are 
thrown into the air to the accompaniment of the chanting of mantrams or 
prayer-formulae. These birds are fed, in this way, under the belief that the 
God Vishnu, to whom they are sacred, will reward the performance of these 
pious acts. [See the plate illustrating “The Feeding of the Sacred (or 
Brahminy) Kite at Turnkali Koondrum ” in the Madras Presidency, which is 
published on page sixty-six of Volume I of the magnificently illustrated work 
entitled The Queen's Empire (published by Messrs. Cassell & Co., Ltd., of 
London, 1897.] 

I have already stated above that in Canarese and Telugu, the Brahminy 
Kite is called Garu^a, . In Southern India, this bird is also regarded as the 
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emblem of the infinite, because its frequent wheelings round, in the air, in the 
form of circles, are symbolical of eternity.* 

In Southern India, the Brahminy Kite is also looked upon as a bird of 
good omen. The sight of one of these birds, the first thing in the morning, 
especially on a Sunday morning, is believed by the Hindus of that part of 
India to confer good luck on the seers thereof. Mrs. F. E. Penny says that 
many a Hindu takes the trouble to walk some distance to a spot where he is 
certain to see this bird so that he may be sure of good fortune.”! 

From a study of the foregoing ^etiological myth, it would appear that 
the primitive myth-maker or fabricator of fanciful stories has made use of the 
fact that Nanda’s infant daughter prophesied the death of the tyrant Kamsa 
and, then, vanished, in composing this myth which accounts for the evolution 
of the Brahminy Kite ( Haliastur Indus).. 


* On the Coromandel Coast. By F. E. Penny, London, Smith Elder Sc Co., 1908, page 312. 
t Op. Cit., page 312. 



REVIEWS. 


Modern Review, January 1926. 

WITH the beginning of this year the Modern Rerun' enters upon the thirty-ninth 
volume and we believe, the twentieth year of its life. At the very commencement 
of its career, it attracted the notice and obtained the recognition of that prince 
of journalists, the late Mr. W. T. Stead. It very soon outdistanced its rivals 
in the field of periodical journalism and is to-day the foremost monthly review and 
miscellany published in India. Mr. R. Chatterjee deserves to be congratulated 
for the remarkable success which the Modern Review has achieved. The fore- 
most scholars of our time consider it an honour and a privilege to be permitted to 
contribute to the columns of the Review. It would be invidious to point out a 
contribution or an illustration of this writer or that. Suffice it to say that the tre- 
mendous literary upheaval of the twentieth century finds abundant expression in 
its pages. With all this, we should not be doing sufficient justice to its work, if we 
did not make some reference to a most important section of its pages, namely, the 
notes, for here we find a most careful and searching analysis of the topics and 
occurrences of the day. 

Latterly Mr. Ramananda Chatterji in collaboration with Mr. Ashoka Chatterji 
has started the w Welfare \ particularly intended for the uplift of the younger 
generation and we have no doubt, in course of time, it will also occupy a very 
high place in the affections of our countrymen. 

SMS 


Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India : 

“No. 21. The Baghela Dynasty of Rewah.” 

By Hirananda Shastri, M.A., M.O.L. 

THIS small brochure of fourteen pages with a frontispiece makes a very interesting 
reading. It has been said that “ the Rewah Family are singularly devoid of reliable 
historical facts”. This book which is indeed very welcome even on this account, 
summarizes a hitherto unpublished and valuable book, Vi raldianu day akav yarn . The 
latter, we are told, is in verse, and contains twelve cantos. From the summary 
given by Mr. Shastri, it will be evident that the book must be very important from 
a historical point of view, composed about 1540 A.D. The get-up of the book is, 
as usual, very neat. 


S. M. S. 
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Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India : 

*' No. 27. Pageant of King Mindon.” 

By Chas. Duroiselle, M.A. 

> ICTORIAL representations of the Pageant of King Mindon, a ruler of Burma in 
he nineteenth century, have now been reproduced in fifteen plates, of which the 
irst is coloured. Each plate has an explanatory note, giving a clear and lucid 
ccount of the painting in the picture. The book is very interesting and deserves 
o be in the hands of every student of history and lover of art. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor , 

Quarterly journal , 

Mythic Society . 

D-ear Sir, 

HAVING In my mind the telegrams to the papers, sometime ago, concerning. the 
discovery made that the whole of North-Western India was under Persian rule 
about 300 A.D., I was interested the other day, when visiting the Jaganmohan 
Palace in Mysore, to find there two old Persian documents, said to have been 
written during the Sassanian dynasty. The pictures heading both the documents 
are of the usual characteristic ancient Persian design. But while the writing on 
one of the documents is in cuneiform, the other one is written in some old South 
Indian style of character. 

I am not able to decipher any of the documents myself (in fact, I do not even 
know whether they have been deciphered at all), but in view of the recent 
discovery, I wish to draw the attention of archaeologists to those two documents, 
as they may perhaps throw some light on ancient Indian connexion with Persia.. 

Yours truly, 

H. BJERRUM. 
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V. Venkatachellam Iyer, Nellore . . 


do 

3 

0 

0 

Niligiri G. Sanjeevaiya, Bangalore. * Life-Membership Donation (part) 10 

0 

0 

Mushir-ul-Mulk Mir Humza Husein, Bangalore 

XII 

5 

0 

0 

B. A. Fernandez, Bandra 

. . 

XVI 

3 

0 

0 

Royal University Library, Sweden. * 


do 

3 

1 

0 

Rev. P. Picot, Coromandel, K. G. F. 


do 

3 

0 

0 

M. P. Somashekhara Rao, Bangalore 


do 

5 

0 

0 

A. R* Srinivasiyengar, Bangalore . . 


XV & XVI 

10 

0 

0 

Earnest Claudius, Bangalore 


XVI 

5 

0 

0 

M. H. Ramachandra Rao, Hassan. . 


do 

3 

4 

0 

M. Ramachandra Rao, Bangalore. Life-Membership Donation (part) 10 

0 

0 

T. S. Appajee Rao, Nellore 

. . 

do 

10 

0 

0 

J. Royapantulu, Tottaramudi 


XVI 

3 

4 

0 
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Names. 

'Messrs. 

T. B. Russell, Bangalore 
Sir A. R. Banerji, Bangalore 
B. T. Keshava Iyengar, Bangalore 
M. G. Ivrishnaswamy Rao, Bangalore 
Pranatharthihara Iyer, Bangalore 
K. V. Ramaswamy Iyengar, Bangalore 
K. H. Ramaiya, Bangalore 
B. V. Ramaiyengar, Bangalore 
E. P. Metcalfe, Bangalore 
P. A. Barton, Bangalore 
W. H. Thomson, Bangalore 
G. Srinivasa Iyer, Bangalore 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 
P. F. Bowring, Bangalore 
B. Venkatesa Rao, Bangalore 
P. Subbarama Setty, Bangalore 
M. H. Rama Sharma, Bangalore 
T. S. Ramanatba Iyer, Botlangundi 
V. Raghavendra Rao, Mysore 


Volume, 


Amount. 
RS. A. P. 


XV & XVI 
XVI 

XV 
do 

. . do 

XVI 
do 

. . do 

. . do 

do 

. . do 

. . XV & part XVI 
Life-Membership Donation 
XVI 

. . Part for XV 
XVI 
do 
do 
do 


10 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 

5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 

5 0 0 
5 0 0 
100 0 0 
5 0 0 
2 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
BOO 
3 0 0 



Books Presented or purchased during the Quarter 
ending 31st December 1925. 


Presented by : — 

The Smithsonian Institution, Washington.— 

1. The Origin and Antiquity of the American Indian, by Alas Hrdlicka. 

2. The Anthropological Work of Prince Albert I of Monaco and the Recent 

Progress of Human Palaeontology in France, by Marcellin Boule. 

3. The Ruined Cities of Palestine, East and West of the Jordan, by A. W. 

. Sutton, Esq., J.P., F.L.S. 

4. Recent Progress and Trends in Vertebrate Palaeontology, by W. D. 

Matthew. 

5. The Hovenweep National Monument, by J. Walter Fewkes. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal.— 

1. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IX, No. 1 — Geographic and 

Oceanographic Research in Indian Waters, by R. B. S. Sewell, M.A. 

2. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. X, No. 1 — Studies in Santal 

Medicines and Connected Folklore, by the Rev. P. O. Bodding. 

3. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. VI, Part 10 — Zoological 

Results of a Tour in the Far East. Edited by N. Anandah, D.Sc,, F.xA, 
S.B., F.R.S. 

4. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IX, No. 2 — Geographic 

and Oceanographic Research in Indian Waters, by R. B. S. Sewell, M.A. 

Director-General of Archaeological Survey of India.— 

1. Memoirs of the Archseolpgical Survey of India, No. 15 — The Drawing of 

Geometric Patterns in Saracenic Art, by E. H. Hankin, M.A., D.Sc. 

2. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 27 — Pageant of King 

Mindon, by Chas. Duroiselle, M.A. 

3. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 21 — The Baghela 

Dynasty of Rewah, by Iiiranand Shastry, M.A., M.O.L. 

4. Archaeological Survey of India, — Annual Report, 1922—23. 

The Government of Mysore.— * v 

1. Report of the Administration of Mysore for the year 1924—25. 

2. The Mysore Season and Crop Report for the year 1923' — 24 with the 

Government Review thereon. 

8. Report on the Working of the Govt. Press for 1924-25. 

4, Report on the Working of the Stores Purchase Committee* 1924-25* 
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5. Report of The Mysore Military Forces Committee, 1924-25. 

6. Report of The Meteorological Department Committee, 1924-25. 

7. Report of The Mysore Government Museum Committee, 1924-25. 

8. Report on the Working of the Government Stud Farm, Kunigal Committee, 

1924-25. 

Mr. L. A. Cammiade, Ootacamund. — 

The Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Volumes 81 and 32. 

Mr. S. M. Sitaramaiya, Bangalore. — 

1. The Mysore Blue Book Journal, 

Volume VI, 1921 — 22. 

Volume VII, 1922—23. 

2. Expansion of England, by Seeley. 

3. British Dominion in India, by Sir Alfred Lyall. 

4. The History of England, by A. F. Pollard. 



EXCHANGES. 


I. The Editors of : — ■ 

1. “ HINDUSTAN REVIEW,” P.0. Box No. 2139, Calcutta. 

2. “INDIAN ANTIQUARY,” British India Press, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

3. “CEYLON ANTIQUARY,” The “ Times of Ceylon", Colombo. 

4. “ MODERN REVIEW., ” 91 , Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

5. “ THE HINDU MESSAGE, ” Srirangam. 

6. “ WEDNESDAY REVIEW, ” Teppakulam, Trichinopoly. 

1. “ THE SOUTH INDIAN RESEARCH, ” Vepery, Madras. 

8. “THE EASTERN BUDDHIST”, The Library, Sinshu 

Otani University, Kyoto. 

9. “ THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE MAGAZINE,” Madras. 

10. “ THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW,” Mount Road, Madras. 

11. “ THE VEDIC MAGAZINE,” Gurudatta Bhavan, Lahore. 

12. “ ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDIS- 

CHEN GESELLSCHAFT,” Halle, Germany. 

13. “THE SANSKRIT BHARATHI,” Burdwan, Bengal. 

14. “THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY,” New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

15. “THE KALPAKA,” Tinnevelly. 

16. “ EVERYMAN’S REVIEW,” Madras. 

17. “ MAN,” The Royal Anthropological Institute, London. 

18. “ DJAWA,” Kanarillaan, 13, te Weltevreden, Java. 

19. “ MAN IN INDIA,” Ranchi, B.N.Ry. (India). 

20. “ THE KARNATAKA GRANTHAMALA,” Mysore. 

21. “THE MYSORE CHRONICLE,” Tumkur. 

22. “ THE JAIN GAZETTE ”, Parish VenkatacJiala Iyer Street, 

» George Town, Madras. 

23. “THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER,” Navsari Chambers, 

Outrarn Road (opposite Hornby Road), Fort, Bombay. 

24. “ PRABUDDHA BHARATA, ADWAITA ASRAMA,” 

Mayavati P.O., Almora Dist. 

25. “ THE SHAMA’A,” Aghore Mandir, San Thome, Madras. 

26. “ VISHVA-BHARATHI, ” 10, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

27. “ NAVASHAKTI, ” Dharwar. 

2§. “THE SHRINE OF WISDOM, ” The Hermetic Truth Society, 
Lincoln House, Acacia Road, Acton, London (21 -3), 
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29. “WELFARE,” 91, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta.- 

30. “MYSORE BLUE BOOK AND PUBLICITY JOURNAL,” 

Bangalore. 

31. “ BUDDHIST ANNUAL OF CEYLON,” Colombo. 

32. “ KARNATAKA SAHITYA PARISH ATP AT RIKA, ” Bangalore. 

33. “EPIGRAPHIA INDO-MOSLEMICA, ” Simla. 

34. “ YOGAMIMAMSA,” Kunjavana, Lonavla, Bombay. 

35. “ THE LITERARY REVIEW,” Nagpur City. 

36. “THE MYSORE GAZETTE,” Librarian, Public Offices, 
Bangalore. 

37. “PRABUDDHA KARNATAKA,” Karnatakasangha, Central 

College, Bangalore. 

38. “ INDIAN STORY TELLER,” 164, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

39. “ THE GUARDIAN,” 86, College Street, Calcutta. 

40. “THE YOUNG MEN OF INDIA,” 5, Russel Street, Calcutta, 

41. “THE PREMA,” Tungabhadra P.O. 

42. “AL-KALAM,” Bangalore. 

43. “VRITTANTA PATRIKA,” Mysore. 

44. “MYSORE CO-OPERATIVE JOURNAL,” 

No 1, 1st Road, Chamarajapet, Bangalore City. 

45. “INDIAN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY,” 

101, Mechnabazar Street, Calcutta. 

46. “ THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY, ” 

Amalner (East Khandesh). 

47. “THE KARNATAKA,” Basavangudi P.O., Bangalore City. 

48. “ RANGABHUMI,” Basavangudi, Bangalore City. 


Publications from : — 

II. THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC^ INSTRUCTION, Poona. 

III. THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF ARGH2EOLOGY, Simla, 

IV. THE GENERAL SECRETARY, BIHAR & ORISSA 

RESEARCH SOCIETY, Patna. 

V. Do. “THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY”, 

Bombay Branch, Bombay. 

VI. Do. ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

1, Park Street, Calcutta. 

VIJ. Do. THE INDO-FRENCIi HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


Pondicherry. 
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VIII. THE GENERAL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

IX. THE REGISTRAR, Chief Secretariat, Fort St. George, Madras. 

X. THE REGISTRAR, MYSORE UNIVERSITY, Mysore. 

XI. THE REGISTRAR, MADRAS UNIVERSITY, Madras. 

XII. THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA, Calcutta. 

XIII. THE SECRETARY OF— 

(a) THE CONNEMARA PUBLIC LIBRARY, Madras. 

(b) THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Hyderabad {Deccan). 

(c) THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

74, Grosvenor Street, London, W. 1. 

(d) THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, Poona. 

(e) LE BIBLIOTHECAIRE, SOCIETE ASIATIQUE, 

7, Rue de Seine, Paris. 

(/) THE PUNJAB HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lahore. 

( g ) THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, Washington, 

D. C. ( U.S.A. ) 

(/;.) THE bangiya sahitya parish ad, 

243 /7 , Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

(i) THE PURRA TATTWA MANDIR, Ahmedabad. 

{j) THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY, 

Town Hall, Fort, Bombay. 

(k) THE K. R. CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 

7 72, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

( i ) ASSOCIATION FRANCHISE DE5 AMIS DE L’ORIENT, 

Mnsee Guimet, Place d'iena, Paris {XVI). 

XIV. THE SUPERINTENDENT OF— 

(a) ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY, Southern Circle, Madras. 

{b) RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, Kashmir State, Srinagar. 

(c) ARCHAEOLOGY, Trivandrum, Travancore. 

XV THE CURATOR, Oriental Library, Mysore. 

XVI ASSISTANT ARCHAEOLOGICAL SUPERINTENDENT 

FOR EPIGRAPHY, Madras. 
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ORIGIN OF THE KONKANI PEOPLE AND LANGUAGE. 

By J. A. vSaldanha, Esq., B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. (Madras). 

(A paper read before the Mythic Society.) 


India rejoices or sorrows in communalism — not communism — two terms 
standing much in contradiction. Konkani communities play an important 
part in Indian communalism. so much so that the Minister for Local Self- 
Government at Madras recently defended the nominations from a particular 
small section of Konkanis as members of local boards as if that section was 
entitled to it as a minority. In tracing the origin of the Konkani people, the 
latest stage of it must be traced to Goa (old Gomantaka), not to Konkan 
as recognized in the existing official terminology (that is the Ratnagiri and 
Thana districts in the Bombay Presidency). Strange to say, in Goa itself 
the Portuguese writers called the language spoken by the Konkani people 
Kanarin . that is, Kanarese; the grammar of the language, published by Thomas 
Stephens, the first Englishman that came to India, is described as of Brahmana 
Canarin (or Brahmanachi Bash a ), that is the language of the Canarese 
Brahmans. 

2. That description, I think, gives us the clue to the true origin of the 
Konkani language as well as the Konkani people. In my own early endeavour 
to trace this origin, I was led to believe that Konkani, though not a dialect of 
Marathi, grew side by side from the same stem (see my Notes in the 
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Mangalore Magazine— V ols.'I & II, republished in the author’s Indian Caste— 
Vol. I — Konkani or Goan Castes). Dr. Grierson concludes that both 
Marathi and Konkani are derived from the same Prakrit and are both dialects 
of the same form of speech " ( Linguistic Survey of India , Marathi Language, 
p. 164). There is no doubt that of all the languages in India, Marathi may 
claim the closest relationship with Konkani, as may be inferred fiom the 
following list of words among many others : — 


1 

1 

Konkani 

Marathi ! 

| 

Kanarese 

I 

Gujerati j 

i 

Hindustani 

undir 

undir 

ili 

undar 

chiva 

mazar 

mazar- 

bekku 

biladi 

billi 

kombi 

ine m bad i 

hennu 

margi 

murgi 

tambdo 

tanida 

kempu 

lal 

; la) 

lahn 

lahan 

sanna 

nanun 

j chota 

aik 

aik 

kelu 

sambal 

sun no 

gelo 

gela 

; hodonu 

gayo 

gaya 


3. Konkani, on the other hand, discloses peculiarities that are very 
striking, as will appear from the following list : — 


Konkani 

Kanarese 

Sanskrit 

Marathi 

Gujerati 

avurh 

nanu 

aham 

mi 

huh 

asah 

iruthene 

aseh (Prak.) 

aston 

chun 

maka 

nanage 

m ah yam 

mala 

mane 

udak 

niru 

udaka 

pani 

pani 

khain 

elli 

kva 

khute 

khyan 

hang a 

illi 

iha 

yet hen 

hyan 

dovor 

haku 

dhor 

tev 

darav 

apai 

kari 

ahva 

bulav 

bolav 

luvn 

koi 

lu 

kap 

lan 

vomp 

bithu 

. 

vapa 

per 

vav 

lagin 

samipa 

samipa 

zaval 

najik 

bhitor 

volage 

abhyantar 

ant 

andarnu 

chedo 

huduga 

batu 

por 

! 

chokro 


4. Referring to Konkani Dr. Wilson writes: — “ By this designation is 
not meant the very slight dialectic difference which exists between the langu- 
age (Marathi) of the British Dekkan and the corresponding country running 
between the slopes of the Ghauts and the Indian Ocean forming the British 
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Konkan, but the language of the country commencing with the Goa territory 
and extending considerably to the south oi Karwar ana even rionaw ur. Ine 
speech of this district differs from Marathi as much as Gujerati diffeis from 
Marathi. It is manifestly in the main formed on the basis of Sanskrit. " 

5. There are in Konkani many words which appear at first sight to be 
corruptions from Marathi, but really most of them will be found wnen 
examined to be corruptions independent of Marathi, from original roots 
common to both. For the process of phonetic corruption should be carefully 
distinguished from the process which goes by the name of Grimm's law. 
The former is a process of derivation by shortening syllables, assimilating 
sounds or adding letters. The latter is a divergence in different directions, 
subject to laws of euphony, of what were originally indistinct sounds. It is not 
the case of corruption but of distinct pronunciation. The process of 
Grimm's law is used only with reference to consonants. A similar process is 
observable sometimes in case of vowels under certain combinations in Kon- 
kani as compared with some other Aryan languages in India : for instance, we 
find that (tr) words beginning with kct in Konkani change into kcr {& as in 
English but) in Marathi; (6) the syllable vo in Konkani changes into o or ho 
in Marathi, and (c) nouns ending in o in Konkani end in a in Marathi. There 
are of course exceptions. The following are a few interesting examples : — 


Konkani 

Marathi 

kantalo (disgust) 

kail tala 

kamp (tremor) 

kamp 

kapur (Camphor) 

kapur 

vojen (burden) 

ezen 

vonk (vomit) 

onk 

voiok (recognition) 

olok 

voi (yes) 

hoi 

vont (slip) 

. hont 

vanto (share) 

vanta 

dago (deceit) 

daga_ 

daryo (sea) 

| darya 

godo (horse) 

goda 

ukod (boil) 

ukal 

lailaum (auction) 

| lilaum 

lip (hide) 

1 lap 

fol (fruit) 

| fal 

i 


6. These peculiarities ought, I would urge, divert oui attention, to 
some other source of derivation of the language of Konkani, than mere 
dialectic variation from the same Prakrit of Western India as held by 
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Dr. Grierson. Do they not point to an importation on a large scale of words 
of an old Northern India Prakrit as a result of the settlement of a masterly 
tribe of Aryan colonists in South Konkan (Goa and the country round about) 
and the imposition not only of their rule or overlordship, biu of theii ling- 
uistic peculiarities on an existing variety or dialect of the Marathi, just as 
the Norman- French, on their conquest of England, poured into the Anglo- 
Saxon their Latinized Franco-Gaelic language ? 

7 . There is reason to infer that not only philology of the language, but 
the peculiar position occupied by the Brahman community of Goa, (called 
variously Gaud-Brahmans, Gaud Sarasvat Brahmans, Shenvis, Konkanis) in 
Western India, their physical features, their historical traditions and various 
other factors support the theory that they immigrated from Northern India 
during mediaeval Hindu ages between the eighth and twelfth centuries after 
Christ and settled in S. Konkan, and that holding as they did a dominating 
position in their new home for several centuries, they influenced the language 
to an extent as to create a new language like the English. 

8. It is important to distinguish the Konkani Brahmans from the 
Konkanasth Brahmans. The former belong to the Pancha Gauda Brahmans, 
the latter to the Pancha Dravidas. In physical features, customs, habits of 
life, fashions as well as language, they differ in many respects. The Konkani 
Brahmans have produced many distinguished leaders like a Bhandarkar, 
Chandavarkar, Telang, just as Konkanasth Brahmans can rejoice in a Ranade, 
Tilak, and Gokhale. Besides, the other high caste Konkani communities 
have always been to the forefront, not to speak of the Konkani Christians, to 
which belonged the late Gerson-da-Cunha, once the President of the x\nthro- 
pological Society of Bombay, and which can boast of a gentleman who was 
President of the Bombay Corporation, Dr. Viegas, a position now occupied 
by Mr. Joseph Baptista, who however belongs to a Marathi-speaking Christian 
community, and got himself elected as M. L. C. of Bombay as a Maratha. A 
number of distinguished members in the Mysore Service and a Mysore M. L. C. 
are like myself proud to belong to the Konkani community, and rejoice in 
speaking the Konkani language. 

9. We shall now see what light is thrown on the question by the 
traditional origin of the Gaud Sarasvat Brahmans. Claiming as they do to 
be the chips of the Gaud Sarasvat Brahmans of Northern India, they trace 
their descent from the early pure Aryan colony that settled on the banks 
of the Sarasvati, a river identified by some with the Sarasvati of modern 
times (Sarsuti near Thaneshwar in the Punjab), but as described in the 
Rig- Veda identified by some with the Indus or even the Haracquati of the 
A vesta (the modem Helmand). With the Aryan colonization of Northern 



India, the Sarasvat Brahmans settled in various parts of the country. Sind, 
Rajputana, Tirhoot, Bengal (or Gaur) and other provinces. How and when 
they settled in Western India, is related to us in Shciliyadari Kluaid of tlie 
Scanda Parana , Mangesh Mahatmya, Konkan Akhyana and other books, 
which have recorded the traditions current among the people of their origin 
and settlement, with their own versions of the events, which must be taken 
for what they are worth. Parashurama (Rama w ith the axe), it is related, 
having reclaimed the land below the Western Gnauts from the sea by hurling 
down his powerful axe, brought with him sixty-six or shahashasti families 
of Brahmans from Tirhoot with their family gods and granted them the most 
fertile and beautiful province in this land, namely Goniantnk or Goinanchal 
(Goa). They' were distributed over sixty-six villages of the southern district, 
hence called" Shahashasti or Sashti or Salsette, and thirty villages of the 
island called at present Ilha, Tisvadi, altogether ninety-nine (Shahannav) 
villages. The Brahmans spread themselves over the northern districts of 
Bradesh (twelve villages), Pedne and Kudal Mahals and other parts of the Goa 
province and South Konkan. They were called by the names of the villages 
in which they had settled as Kushasthalis, Kelosikars, Bhalvalekars, 
Mainkars, and also by r the names of their districts as Sasastikars, Bardesh- 
kars, Kudaldeshkars, Shenvis, the last name being derived by some from the 
ninety-six ( Shahannav ) villages, in which the sixty-six or as some say ninety- 
six families of Brahmans were distributed. Each village constituted a complete 
self-contained corporation with all professional castes, the highest of whom 
were the Brahmans, entitled to special privileges in the control of the village 
administration and in the certain perquisites or incomes from the village 
corporation lands. 

10. The original colony of Gaud Sarasvats is said to have, received, 
as related in the Mangesh Mahatmya, further accession of immigrants of 
Brahmans from Kanya-kubja or Kanouj, led by (1) Devasarma of the Vatsa 
gotra, (2) Lomasarma of the Kundinya gotra, brother-in-law of Devasarma, 
and (3) Shivasarma of the Kaushika gotra, cousin of Devasarma. The first 
two settled in the village of Kushashthali, and the last in the village of 
Keloshi. It is said that they had been on their way to Rameshwaram, but 
that they were so struck with the beauty and spirituality of the place 
during their halt in Goa, that they converted their halt into permanent 
residence. The memory of the Sharmas is preserved by means of figures 
placed before the images of the God Mangesh and the Goddess Shantadurga, 
which the Sharmas are supposed to have brought from Tirhoot. It is 
asserted by some that Konkan! Brahmans have had some connection with 
Bengal because of similar tendencies in certain sounds in both the Bengali 
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mi Konkani languages, nouns ending in « in Marathi and Hindi end 
in o in Bengali and Konkani, as goda, godo; both Bengali and Isonka 
incline to the sh. while Marathi inclines to the sound s. It is suggested b> 
Beames in his Comparative Grammar of the Aryan Languages that these 
tendencies may be due to climatic influences of low-lying lands. 

11. However few may have been the original Gaud Sarasvat settlers 
in Southern Konkan, they grew in number rapidly and attained to a position 
of affluence quite unique. Nowhere else in India has a new body of settlers 
obtained such a complete ascendancy as landlords and state and village 
officers on an older population, as have the Gaud Brahmans in Goa and the 
neighbouring districts. Bringing as they did an Indo- Aryan dialect o 
their own, is it not likely that they impressed some of its features on the 
local vernacular ? That is what, it seems to me, has actually happened. 

12. It is curious to note that Thomas Stephens, who composed the 
first Grammar of the Konkani language, distinguishes it from Marathi by 
calling it Brahmanna Canarin or Brahmannachi Blursha. A perfect master 
as he was of both Marathi and Konkani as well as Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
he must have known the origin of Konkani and deliberately designated itab 
a Brahman language, because it was the peculiar heritage of the Gaud 


Sarasvat 


Brahmans, among whom he lived, formed by importation 


of a 


northern Prakrit variety and its super-imposition on a Konkan Marathi 
variety. The subject is of fascinating interest and deserves a careful study 
in the hands of philologists, for what is true of Goa in the growth of Aryan 
and Brahmanic influences, to a great extent more or less has its analogies 
or similarities in the rest of Southern India. 

13. It is curious to note that while Thomas Stephens composed a 


grammar of the Konkani language (or Kanarin, as he called it) and published a 
number of doctrinal works in Konkani, he had recourse to Marathi fot writing 
his magnum opus— the Christian Puran, which describes the history of the 
Bible — the Paradise Lost and Regained, in noble poetical language and 
has been found by eminent scholars like the late Dr. Col. Ivirtikar and 
Professor Bhagvat, one of the greatest and grandest poems in the Marathi 
language (see Christian Puran by Thomas Stephens edited by Mr. Joseph 
Saldanha, B.A., and published by Mr. S. Alvares of Mangalore). 

14. The Gaud Sarasvat settlement in Western India is traced in 
Shahyadari Khand and some other works to Parashuram’s colonization of the 
western coast of India with Brahmans and people of Northern India. There 
are obvious grounds for doubting this supposed origin on what is after all a 
myth. The function of this Mythic Society is to find out what truth underlies 
a myth or how far it covers an historical fact. I may be permitted to refer 
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here to a passage on the point from my brochure on Indian L antes, \ol. «, 
Goan or Konkani Castes (para 14, page 53) and I may safely venture to 
maintain that the Gaud Sarasvat settlement in Western Indian Coast 
took place some time in the Hindu mediaeval age— between the eighth and the 
twelfth centuries. 

15. Besides Konkani Brahmans, there exist various other Konkani 
castes, Vanis, Sherogars, Sutars, Kunbis, Bhandaris (tappers!. Kharvis, 
(fishermen), Padtis, Madivals (Dhobies), Sudirs, Kumbars (potters), keloshis 
(barbers) and others. The convert Christians from the Konkanis rejoice 
also in castes— Brahmans, Chraodas, Gauds, Sidirs, Renders, etc., who 
seldom or never intermarry and only very occasionally associate with one 
another for social purposes, though they gather together in the same 
churches for religious purposes and have no objection to approach the Hol\ 
Table and do not insist on separate wings of a church for highex and lower 
castes or non-caste people. The origin of the Konkani castes, othei than 
Brahmans and Vaishyas, may be traced to the old local or indigenous Diavidian 
or Adi-Dravidian tribes, though profoundly affected in language by Gaud 
Sarasvat influences, as already pointed out above. The subject, however, 
deserves to be deeply studied in the interests of the science of ethnology and 
philology. Such study will be sure to throw much light on the racial and 
linguistic origins in Southern India and the Dekkan, shrouded in myths and 
legends, which must be left to scholars more erudite and with a taste for 

research. 



VALMIKI’S RAMAYANA AND THE WESTERN CRITICS. 

By B. V. Kamesvara Aiyar, Esq.. M.A. 


Sanskritists in Europe and America have devoted a good deal of attention 
to Valmikrs Ramayana and have brought their critical acumen to bear upon 
the interpretation of the epic. The results of their research are not likely to 
appeal to Indian minds ; but it is worth while knowing what they think of 
the poem and of the incidents related therein. Their views may be summarized 
under three main heads — (1) how far the events narrated therein can be accepted 
as historical and how the incidents can be interpreted, (2) when the original 
and substantive portion of the poem was composed, and (3) what portion 
constituted the original poem and what, the later additions and interpolations. 

Re. (1) Lassen, a German scholar and pioneer of Sanskrit criticism, held 
that the poem was intended to represent allegorically the first attempt of the 
Aryans of North India to conquer the South. Professor A. A. Macdonell of 
the Oxford University rejects this view, as Rama is nowhere described in the 
poem as founding an Aryan realm in the Dekhan and as Valmiki shows no 
such indication anywhere. 

Professor A. Weber expressed a somewhat modified view. In the Rigveda 
and the Gphya sutras, Sita is simply the field-furrow, regarded with divine 
honours. The Sita of the Ramayana would thus represent Aryan husbandry. 
Rama must be identical with Bala-Rama, the plough-bearer! The Aryan 
plough-bearer had to protect Aryan husbandry against the attacks of predatory 
aborigines, represented by Ravana and his hosts. Those aborigines who 
were well disposed towards Aryan civilization are represented by Hanumat, 
Sugriva and their followers, described as monkeys on account of the striking 
ugliness of the Indian aborigines, as compared with the Aryan race. 

This theory also is rejected by Professor A. A. Macdonell, who writes : 
“ This form of the allegorical theory also lacks any confirmation from the 
statements of the epic itself ; for Rama’s expedition is nowhere represented 
as producing any change or improvement in the civilization of the South. 
The poet knows nothing about the Dekhan beyond the fact that Brahman 
hermitages are to be found there. Otherwise it is a region haunted by the 
monsters and fabulous beings with which an Indian imagination would people, 
an unknown land.” Weber forestalls this objection and says : Valmiki was 
a clever poet. He must have lived somewhere about the commencement of 
the Christian era. His object was to describe India not as it was in his time 
but several centuries earlier ; so he did not mix up later conditions, though 
familiar to him, with the earlier state of things ! 
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Professor Jacobi, in his monograph on the Ramayana 'Bonn 189o) holds 
that the poem is not an allegory but is a modernized version of a Yedic myth. 

In the Rigveda, Sita is the field-furrow personified and invoked as a goddess. 

In some of the Grihva sutras, she is regarded as the genius of the ploughed 
field and as the wife' of Indra or Parjanya (rain-god). There are traces of 
this origin in the Ramayana. For Sita is represented* as having emergen 
from the earth when her foster-father ploughed the sacrificial ground Again, 
in the Uttara Kcmda she is said to have returned underground m the arms 
of her mother Earth. Her husband Rama would therefore represent Indra ; 
and his conflict with Havana would be thus a later version of the Kigveaic 
conflict between Indra and Vritra. This identification would receive con- 
firmation from the circumstance that Havana’s most prominent son is known 
as Indra-jit or Indra-satru, which is a Rigvedic appellation of \ Htra. 
Ravana’s abduction of Sita and her recovery by Rama have their_ prototypes 
in the Rigvedic stealing of the cows by the demons called the Panis and their 
recovery bv Indra. In Hanumat, son of the wmd-god, would survive a 
reminiscence of Indra’s alliance with the wind-lords (Maruts) in his confiic 
with Vritra. In the Rigveda, Sarama, as Indra’s messenger, crosses e 
waters of the Rasa and tracks the cows stolen by the Asuras. In the late 
poem, Hanumat crosses the ocean and tracks Sita abducted and kept in con- 
cealment by the Rakshasa. The name, Sarama itself recurs in the ^ ’ 
yana as the name of the Rakshasi who consoles Sita in her cap } • 
has thus built up a romance out of the well-known Rigvedic myt c ' °§P; 

Prof A A. MacdoneU’s view is this: The poem consists of two distinct 
parts. The first describes the events at the court of Dasaratha, the success- 
ful intrigues of a queen to set up her son on the throne, Ram. the eldest 
son's going to the forest as an exile. Bharata's seeking h,s elder brother and 
his refurn to the captial or, Rama's refusal .0 return and accept the crorvn. 
There is nothing fantastic in this narrative nor has it an> m>t ^ac^ 

ground. This part may therefore have a real historical bast • 
havebeen current in aU* a number of epic tales, narrating thejortnnes 
of the Ikshvaku hero, Rama. Ikshvaku, and Rama + mutU al 

celebrated kings mentioned in the Rigveda, though wi ou - 
connection. It may be assumed therefore that Valmiki worked up the.e 

legends into a single homogeneous production. a VSms .>- 

The second part consisting of the abduction of Sita y av p , 
conflict with Ravana and the recovery of Sita may be, as held by Prof 
Jacobi, an allegorical rendering of a Vedic myth. The L ttaraKanf_ ‘ 

* Bala K&tida, 1—66. 

t R. X- 60-4. % K. V ., X— 93 — 14, etc. 

3 
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later supplement and there is nothing to show that it has any historical 
or allegorical basis. 

The late Mr. R. C. Dutt, in his valuable digest of the critical researches 
of Western Sanskritists, goes further than the latter and holds that as m 
the Mahabharata so in the Ramayana the heroes are myths pure and simple. 
When cultivation gradually spread towards Southern India it was not 
difficult to invent a poetical myth that Sita, the Rigvedic field-furrow, was 
carried to the South and when she had acquired a lovely individuality she was 
naturally described as the daughter of the holiest king on record— Janaka of 
the Videhas. It is not an untenable conjecture that Rama, like Arjuna of 
the Mahabharata, is a new edition of the Rigvedic Indra battling with the 
demons of drought. 

Though thus, according to him, the poem is utterly valueless as a 
narrative of events still, like the Mahabharata, it throws sidelights on the 
state of society in ancient India, though as a picture of life the Ra mayana 
describes a state of society Jong posterior to that depicted in the Mahabharata. 
For we miss in the former the fiery valour and the proud self-assertion of the 
Kshatriyas of the Mahabharata; and the subordination of the people to 
the priestly yoke is more complete than in the latter. The heroes of the 
Ramayana are somewhat tame and commonplace personages, very 
respectful to priests — that abomination of the modern non-brahman — 
doing a vast amount of fighting, mechanically but without the determination, 
the persistence of real fighters. For a picture of Hindu life of the fourteenth 
and the thirteenth centuries B.C. one should go to the Mahabharata. For 
a picture of Hindu life of the tenth century B.C. by which time a change 
had come over the spirit of the nation, when the princes and the people 
had become enervated and submissive to the priestly yoke, one should 
refer to the Ramayana ! 

Sanskrit literature has, however, in the main, been content to accept 
the poem, as it declares itself to be, a picture of historic events, painted with 
the poet’s mind. Some Indian scholars see a reference to the chief incidents 
of the poem in the Rigveda,* where it is said “ Bhadra, accompanied by 
Bhadra, went away. A gallant then went after the accompanying spouse. 
Then Agni, with his bright flames, covered Rama with glory” — meaning 
“ Ramabhadra, accompanied by his auspicious (bhadra) spouse, went into 
exile. Then a gallant — Ravana — went after and took away the lovely Sita. 
Then Rama, with the aid of Agni, the first god of the Vedic cult, covered him- 
self with undying glory by the recovery of Sita and the firm establishment 
of Vedic dharma.” 


R. F., X — 3—3. Sayana, however, makes no reference to the allusion. 
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Rama-tapini Upcmishad (pQrva) gives a brief sketch of Rama's nte 
and relates the incidents as historical facts. In the Vam-parvan * ot the 
Mahabharata, Markandeya relates the narrative of Rama'S hte to x u<I n=t tnra 
to illustrate the truth that great and good men, gods incarnate as men had 
before him lived and suffered on earth. The narration would have_ no force 
if it were not believed to be historical. Even the Adhydtma-Ramayana fin 
the Brahmanda Parana) gives the life of Rama as a historical pei 
before proceeding to show how the incidents of his life could be ma 
illustrate Vedantic principles. Kalidasa, in his Raghuvamsa (sargas X-X\ , 
relates the life of Rama as Narayana who actually incarnated on earth and 
lived the life of an ideal man, to show men how to live undet trials < 
difficulties. There are hundreds of poems, dramas and other woiks about 
Rkma in Sanskrit literature written from before the Christian era down 
almost to modern times and there is nowhere to be seen m them any 
suspicion that Rama and Slta are Vedic myths transformed into an allegoiy 
by the creative ingenuity of an Indian poet. The p«face to tl« poe^ 
in the existing recensions forms the opening portion of the epic, expressly 
^tes that V-totti wished to know from Mrad. whether there was, a. 
that time any ideal man actually living on earth and Narada forthwith p 
needed to describe Rkrna as a personage actually living a. the „me and 
answering to the ideal. Rama, Iksbvhku and Dasaratha are names of 
mighty kings mentioned in the Rigveda ; Vasishtha, V.svam.tra Agas ja 
and Bhararfvaja are the names of the most distinguished Rishis of the 
Rieveda and seers of Vedic hymns. There is not the slightest evidence to 
presume that the poet Valmiki has constructed a romance, an unalloyed 
fiction out of these historic names. Janaka is a family name o t e -.mgs i o 
Mithili —rulers noted for their piety and learning; there is nothing m te 
poem to indicate that the foster-father of Sita is identical with the phi o o- 
pher-king Janaka, who was the patron of the profound thinker \ajnavalkya 

and Vasishtha lived at a far, far earliei epoch. . . , t 

- Prof 'A. B. Keith, among others, has contended that Pamm has no 

mentioned the names of any personages of the Ramayana as he would have 
done if the poem had existed in his time, while he has explained the names 
of the historic personages of the Mahabharata. But if names hke ^ku 
and Pam, are, as already noted, names that occur 

♦ Adhy. 272, — 291, 
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Paninrs omission cannot affect the historical character of those personages. 
But as a matter of fact Pan ini does explain the formation of many names 
that are materially connected with Valmlki’s epic. Panini’s Sutras IV— 1 15 

and IV — 1 — 171 explain Kosala and Kausalya ; Sutra VII — 3 2 and his 

own gatf a (not simply iikriti gana) under IV — 1—178 explains Kekaya, Kai- 
keyi and Bharata. The gana under IV— 1—112 explains the words 
Vaisravana and its adesa Ravana. The gana under III — 1 — 184 explains 
the form Vibhlshana ; that under IV— 2— 138, Valmiki. Panini was thus 
familiar with the kingdoms and the heroes figuring in the Ramayana and 
there is nothing to show that he considered the kingdoms alone to be actual 
and the heroes to be mere names in a fiction. 

Again it is urged that references to Parikshit, Janamejaya, Vaisampayana, 
and others, connected with the Mahabharata are to be found in the Satapatha 
and other Brahmanas but there are no such references in these works to any 
personages figuring in the Ramayana. To this the obvious reply would be: 
the Satapatha and the other Brahmanas that we now have are the latest of 
their kind, composed, as both tradition and internal evidence show, a short 
time after the Bharata war, when the grandsons and the great-grandsons of 
the Pandavas were still ruling and the pupils and the pupil-pupils of Vyasa — 
the progenitor of the Bharata heroes — were living as the acknowledged teachers 
of the land. So there is nothing surprising if these names are to be found 
there. So would it be with the Ramayana if we had now the earlier 
Brahmanas and other works that might have been composed not very far from 
the time when the main incidents of the Ramayana took place. But 
unfortunately those works are lost. Where, for instance, are the Itihasa- 
purana, gathas, narasamsas (histories in praise of heroes) mentioned in the 
Satapatha Brahmana (XI-5-6-1) and the Taittinya Aranyaka (II-9; ? Where 
indeed are the older Brahmanas and Kalpas referred to by Panini in IV-3-105? 
Where are the grammatical works of the predecessors of Panini (who 
mentions sixty-four of them)? Where, again, are the works of the writers, 
belonging to the several schools of Vedic interpretation, referred to by Yaska 
who lived about 500 B.C. ? Even Sayana, who lived in the fourteenth 
century A.D., quotes from Upanishads and other works which are not to be 
found now. Even in these days of cheap and almost universal print, books 
come out of the press still-born ; a great many die beyond redemption. In 
most cases, the death is deserved; in a few cases, the fittest replace the less 
fit ; it may be that in a few others, age tells and things good enough in their 
time give place to younger offshoots. So it must have been with the 
Itihasa-purana and narasamsas which, we know, once existed and which 
have been devastated by the Hun-like horde of existing Puranas, 
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Of course we shall have to make the necessary allowance for the 
imagination of a first poet ; some allowance will have also to be made for the 
dens ex machina , which the setting of an epic may require; a great deal more 
will have to be allowed for the later additions by redactors with a grosser 
taste and a relish for the marvellous and the exaggerated ; and when these 
allowances are made, it may be safely asserted that there is nothing m the 
epic to justify distrust of the unanimous tradition of Indian literature that 
the main events of the Ramayana are historical. 

Secondly with regard to the approximate date of the original poem— I 
say original , because the researches of Prof. Jacobi have made it abundantly 
clear that the original poem of Valmiki consisted of five kantjas (II \l), 
with a small portion of the first kanda, beginning with etc., m 

1-5. But of this by-and-by. 

Weber held that the poem must have been composed about the 
commencement of the Christian era. For these reasons: There is a Buddhis- 
tic work in Pali, known as Ja taka— tales relating the previous births which 
Buddha is supposed to have passed through. In this work there is a tale 
called Dasaratha Jataka, which narrates the early adventures of Rama. 
Tticrc is 3- JP5.li verse in tins t3.1e 5 which runs 

“ Dasa vassasahassani . . . Ra-mo raj jam akarayi. 

Now there is a sloka in Valmiki’s Ramayana {Yuddha Kanda, s. 131) which 
closely resembles the Pali verse— Dasava rshasahasrdni—Ramo rajyam 
akarayat ’ Weber holds, as Liiders does later, that the Pah verse is the original 
and that Valmiki is indebted to the Pali poem. Valmiki must have lived in 
an epoch when the operation of Greek influence had already set in m India 
and must have been therefore acquainted with the conceptions of the cycle of 
Troian legends. To the materials borrowed from the Jataka tales he must 
have added materials taken from the rape of Helen and constructed an epic 


P ° em T he late Mr. K. T. Telang wrote a vehement rejoinder in 1873, under 
the title ‘ Was the Ramayana copied from Homer ?” Weber would not be con- 
vinced. What business had an Indian poet to claim originality or a far-off 

ant ^Fortunately saner views are now prevailing. Professor Jacobi has shown 
that Valmiki’s poem is the source of the Pali verse in the Jataka. Irofessor 
A. B. Keith also is of opinion that the Buddhistic Jataka is of unknown date 
and is, without doubt, a later attempt to turn the Rama story to serve the 
ends of Buddhism. 

in this connection it may be added that some Western Sanskntists hold 
that the Ramayapa is a veiled attack on Buddhism, that it is due to a 
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Brahman revision in which the wily Brahmans intended to transform in 
priestly interest a poem originally meant for the warrior caste; et hoc genus 
on we ! 

Professor Hopkins of America is of opinion that the Ramayana has not 
merely a more refined type of Slokcr than the Mahabharata but also a later 
type, equivalent to that of the 4 pseudo-epic’. This type cannot be earlier than 
the second century B.C. The Mahabharata was at first a poem in praise of 
the Kaurava princes ; it was in a large measure redacted in the Pandava 
interests, probably in Panchala, where the Pandu family was popular. 400 — 
200 B.C. is most probably the period when the first Pandu version of the 
Mahabharata was redacted and as the language and the metre of the Rama- 
yana show a more advanced stage than the Pandavite Bhdrata , the Rama- 
yana cannot well be earlier than the second century B.C. 

Professor A. B. Keith thinks that works like the Brihad-devata and the 
Rig-vidhdna which belong to the fourth century B.C.,' show r a similar form 
of metre to the Ramayana. Valmiki’s epic must therefore be assigned to 
the fourth century B.C. 4 With this date accords adequately the fact that 
Pan ini does not happen to cite the name of a personage of the Ramayana, 
as he w'ould very possibly have done had the great work* of Valmiki exist- 
ed in his time.’ Professor Keith is of opinion that Hopkins’ view that the 
metre of the Ramayana indicates a later date than that of the second or 
Pandu version of the Mahabharata has not much force, as the Ramayana 
(that is, the original portion of it) is the work of a single author, who intro- 
duced a more refined and elegant style of metre. Again, the Ramayana is 
clearly known to the second version of the Mahabharata, whereas the latter 
is recognized only in the addenda to the original Ramayana. On the whole, 
says Professor Keith, there is no reason to go below 300 B.C. for the kernel 
of the Ramayana, while with regard to the final date of the completion of the 
Ramayana with the first and seventh books general probabilities suggest that 
the second century B.C. saw most of the work complete. 

Professor Jacobi holds that the original Ramayana (i.e., Kan das II — VI) 
may belong to the sixth century B.C. The following is a summary of his 
main arguments: — (1) No mention is made here of the city of Pataliputra, 
which was founded, as we know, by King Kalasoka, under whom the second 
Buddhist council was held at Vaisali about 380 B.C. As Pataliputra had be- 
come the capital city of India by the time of Megasthenes (300 B.C.), the 
epic, if later than 380 B.C., could not have ignored this capital city, especially 
so, as Rama is (Kanda I — s. 35) described as passing the very spot where 
the city stood and as the poet makes a point of referring to the foundation of 

* This objection has been already ftiet, 
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a number of cities in Eastern Hindustan, such as Kausambi, Kanyakubja and 
Kampilya. (2) Mithiia and Visala are spoken of as twin cities under separate 
mlers, whereas by Buddha’s time they had coalesced into the famous city of 
Vaisali. (So even the later Kanda I must be earlier than^ 500 B.C.) id) 
The capital of Ivosala is invariably called Ayodhya in the Ramayana, w hile 
bv the time of the early works of the Buddhists and Jains, of early Greek 
writers and of Patanjali (Mahdbhdshya) the name Ayodhya had been replaced 
by that of Saketa. (4) By the time of King Prasenajit, contemporary of 
Buddha (500 B.C.), the capital of Kosala had been transferred to Sravasti. (5) 

In the Aranya Kanda (XVI— 12) it is stated that at that time the asterism 
Pushva marked the time of night about the winter solstice. Pushya was m the 
sky from the beginning to the end of the night at the winter solstice in the 
seventh century B.C. Professor Keith contends that the expression 
„ “is context is vague ; even granting that Professor Jacobi’s interpretation 
is the correct one, there is no compulsion to assume that tins notice cannot 
be a traditional one. (6) The portents described in the same Kanda (sarga 
XXIII) as having occurred at the encounter of Khara with Rama, mclud g 
the seizure of the sun by Rabu when' there was no parvan indicate a total 
eclipse of the sun which could have taken place only m the eighth or the 
sixtlTcenturv B.C. Professor Keith objects to this inference on the ground 
that it is a gratuitous assumption that only a total solar eclipse could ex 
plain the description. (7) The political conditions described in the Rama- 
vana indicate the patriarchal rule of kings possessing only small territories , 
this is a much earlier state of things than the one described in the l' a a- 
bharata, where a great part of Eastern India, besides Magadha ^ ™der 
th* nowerful king Jarasandha. Professor Macdonell add*, The cumulat 
evidence of the above arguments makes it difficult to ^ the conclusion 
that the kernel of the Ramayana was composed befoie oOO . ., 
more recent portions were probably no. added till the second centnry b.C. 

Snd Western scholars, as a rule, are averse to carrying the antiquity of 

r ■, onnn -r r Tt rema ns to be seen how far 
Indo- Aryan civ, lua.iou beymnd 2000 ^ ^ ^ 

prestmdng 'tba^^nse di^Ktmtenes^wiU^throuMight^not^only^on^ 

^ t I'Z’ 

Brahmapas contain evidence to pro = R he Rjgveda must go 

f °0/t T Lh'vto >»d Dasaratha are mentioned in the tenth 

mI»dIla a of the Rigved'a, which, all unprejudiced scholars will concede, 
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contains the latest hymns of the Rigvedic period. Valmlki is also described 
as a mantraiirit * or Vedic seer and contemporary of Rama. The poem 
must, according to this tradition, be assigned to the close of the Rigvedic 
period. The arguments adduced by Prof. Jacobi, except (5) and (6), to 
which objection has been taken, only go to show that the kernel of the 
poem cannot be later than 500 or 600 B.C. When and if a time should come 
when Western Sanskritists will feel bound to stretch the limits of the Vedic 
Strata much further back than they are now inclined to do, the date of 
Rama, Valmlki and the Ram ay ana will naturally be pushed back, far beyond 
the 600 B.C., which one or two liberal-minded scholars have now conceded. 
Meanwhile, all that can be said is that according to Indian tradition, the work 
should be assigned to the same period as that of the latest hymns of the Rigveda. 

To this philology may interpose some difficulties. The first is that 
the arsha dialect of the poem, ‘ practically the sartie as that of the Maha- 
bharata 5 betrays a stage of development later than that of Panini and that 
Panini does not notice these arsha peculiarities. Prof. Macdonell thinks 
that this is no difficulty. For Panini deals only with the refined Sanskrit 
of the Sishtas , whereas the Ramayana is written in the popular dialect of 
wandering minstrels. Now by the time of Asoka this popular dialect of the 
rhapsodists had become modified into Prakrit, to such an extent that the 
language of the Ramayana, which was evidently intended for the ordinary 
people, would be ill-understood by the people at the time of Asoka . (250— 
300 B.C.). It is therefore not at all likely that the Ramayana which aimed 
at popularity should have been composed as late as the time of Panini 
(fourth century B.C., according to Macdonell, etc., and ninth century B.C. 
according to Goldstiicker). Again, if the Ramayana were later than Panini 
it is difficult to see how it escaped the dominating influence of his grammar. 

The Ramayana itself (. Sundara Kdnda , s. XXX) speaks of two varieties 
of Sanskrit which were in vogue at that time — one mamishi samskrita , the 
popular dialect and the other, Samskrita dvijdtir iva , f the language spoken by 
the cultured Brahmans, the Sishtas (which alone Panini has recognized in his 
grammar as bhasha as contrasted with chhandas or the Vedic language). 
Hanumat was a cultured linguist and could speak in both varieties ; but 
fearing that he might be misunderstood if he spoke the language of the 
Sishtas, he spoke in colloquial Sanskrit, the language of the Ramayana as it 
was of the Aryan ladies. As Prof. Keith writes'! “ The epic speech is undoubt- 
edly in a more advanced stage of development than Panini’s Bhasha, but it is a 

*' Ragkuvamsa (XV — 31) for instance. 

t Vide the Commentaries of Tilaka, MaheSvara TIrtha and Govindaraja. 

+ /• R, 4. S., 1915 (p. 319). 
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perfectly reasonable view that it could be contemporaneous with it and 

represent the speech of a different class of people it has a very 

striking support in the soliloquy of Hanumat when he deliberates whether 
to address Slta in speech which is mdnushi and .s amshntd or to speak in 
Sam six rit ci speech dvijdtir rccz. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that here 
we have a plain contrast between the Sanskrit of men generally and of the 
Sishtas; both are expressly called samshritd and therefore it is impossible 
to see in the first a Prakrit speech, nor is such a speech ever mentioned in 
the epic. *' 

Another difficulty is that the language of the Ramayana is less archaic 
than that of the existing Brahmanas and so the epic cannot be said to be 
earlier than the latter. But Western Sanskritists like Prof. Keith have 
conceded that ‘the Yedic period had a contemporaneous literature of a popular 
character, though little of it is preserved in the texts v This popular litera- 
ture must have been the colloquial language of the people-less refined than the 
Vedic dialect or Chhandas. The Ramayana. meant for the ordinary people, 
must have been written in this popular dialect ; and the diction of this most 
popular poem must have been not a little affected, in the course of ages, 
by the constant wear and tear of popular usage and its frequent repetition by 
wandering bards and minstrels. 

The metrical refinement and elegance of the Ramayana, as compaied 
with the anushtup of the Rigveda, which itself has more than SCO 
stanzas in this metre, have been acknowledged to be due to the genius 
of a single author 4 who introduced a more refined and elegant style of 
metre’.* 

Now with regard to the third point, what constituted the original 
poem? Here Western critics are on firmer ground. As Prof. Jacobi has 
shown, the original poem comprised Kandas II to VI, with a small 
portion of Kanda I. The Uttavci Kdndct appears to be a later supplement. 
For these reasons : (1) The Ynddha Kanda closes with a phala- 
sruti, which would be certainly out of place if it were not jneant to be the 
end of the poem. The poem appears to end with I 

11 (VI— 131-101). Then the phala-sruti by a 

later admirer follows, which expressly states that gF 

3 % (‘this, the first epic poem composed in ancient time in archaic language by 
Valrnlki ’). The U tiara Kanda has a separate phala-sruti, the last sarga 
(101), as if this kanda were a separate work. Here the words 

* Pro f. a. B. Keith. Vide also Tryambaka Makhi's Comments (Vol. I, p. 25). Vani-Vilasa 
Press, Srirangam). 

3 
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etc. 5 ‘(Valmiki) the son of Prachetas composed this narra- 
tive conferring long life, including the future events * of Rama s life and 
including the Utiara Kanda smack of 4 protesting too much^ . The closing 
si oka of I — 3 RFFPR R S d^SET x\iW^ ^ITcRir%* etc. 5 speaks of 

Uttara Kavya as if it were a separate work (though as an orthodox preface it 
will not deny Valmiki’s authorship of this supplementary Kavya also]!. 
(2) The sargas of the first six Kandas end thus : 

I whereas in the Uttara Kanda the ending of the sargas is 
indicated simply by • • -TT: I Of course these endings are by 

later hands ; but it shows all the same that the later redactors had some 
distinction in view. (3) The Rdmopdkhydna , in the Mahabharata ends with 
the coronation*© f Rama after his victory in the conflict with Ravana and does 
not allude to his renunciation of Slta and the sequel, though there 
incidents would be even more pertinent to the aim of Markandeya, It is to 
be noted in this connection that this Rdmopdkhydna is based on Valmiki’s 
poem, as it contains several verses agreeing more or less with Valmiki’s lines. 
The reader will also easily notice that the episode in the Bharata presupposes 
in the reader a knowledge of the original poem of Valmiki. The Rama - 
tdpinl Upanishad similarly closes with Rama’s return and coronation and 
makes no reference to any of the incidents of the Uttara Kdnda. (4) Kalidasa, 
while including the incidents of the Uttara Kdnda in his Rcighitvamsa , states 
that Valmiki’s poem was composed while yet Slta, with her twin sons, were 
living with him in his hermitage. His making no reference to Valmiki' s 
inclusion of hhavishya events might be understood as implying that in his 
opinion the 4 Uttara Kavya 5 was a subsequent supplement. It may in these 
circumstances be presumed that the Uttara Kanda was a later addendum- 
later than the Rdmopdkhydna of the Mahabharata and far earlier than 
Kalidasa. 

Even in the genuine Kandas II to VI there are many passages which 
betray later hands. Repetitions, due to clumsy digressions, can be easily 
detected by all impartial critics. Kataka, an early commentator, has noticed 
several passages as prakshipta (foisted). As observed by Professor Jacobi, 
these additions have been for the most part ‘ so loosely attached that the 
junctures are easy to recognize, though they are pervaded by the same 
spirit as the older part \ I have tried to show f that the passage containing 
the horoscopes of Rama and his brothers could not have been inserted earlier 

The employment of the preterite tense in the Uttara Kdnda in the description of the 
bhavishya. events otters no difficulty to orthodox ingenuity, 
t Mythic Quarterly, Vol. XII, pp. 73-75, 
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than the hfth century A.D. as the solar signs starting from kevati 
could not (mathematically speaking) have come into existence earlier. 
So the passages referring to Buddha (II — 109-34), to Havanas, Sakas and 
Pahlavas (1-44), to the Andhras, Paundras, Cholas, Pandyas and Keralas, 
to the Kaveri and the Tamraparni, to Kavata, once the capital of the 
Pandyas* (IV-41) will strike all impartial minds as later interpolations. 

Moreover, the Ramayana exists in three different recensions (1) that 
of the north-west provinces, (2) that of Bengal and (3) that of Bombay, 
mostly identical with the South India recension. ‘ About one-thitd of 
the slokas in each recension occurs in neither of the other two. They 
either follow a different arrangement or differ materially in expression, 
though the subject-matter dealt with is almost the same. In Act VI, 
Uttara-Rama-Charita , Bhavabhiiti puts into the mouth of Kusa^ two 
slokas expressly stated to be from Valmfki’s Ramayana. These two slokas 
are not found in the grantha recension, where two other slokas, similar in 
meaning though less poetical in expression, are to be found. What, is even 
more strange to us is that Bhavabhiiti talks of adhyayas of the Ramayana 
( and not of sargas. Perhaps the Kandas of the 

Ramayana are, in some recension, divided into adhyayas instead of 
sargas. It is worthy of note that the Bombay or South India lecension 
is more arsha (archaic) than the others, in which the arsha peculiarities have 
been removed under the influence of the Vaidarbha and the Gauda styles of 

composition, long current in those parts. 

These three recensions should be carefully collated and compared. Some 
passages, like the one containing the horoscopes of Rama and his brothers, are 
not to be found in the other recensions. It may be presumed that the slokas 
common to all the existing recensions are Valmiki’s own. All the availab e 
old manuscripts of the different recensions must be collected and carefully 
compared. All the available commentaries f also should be collected and 
studied. A parishad of erudite and liberal-minded pandits must be set to 
this work, under the superintendence of Sanskrit scholars who must be deeply 
read in Sanskrit (Purvamimamsa especially) and must also possess a thorough 
acquaintance with the critical and comparative methods of the West and 

* Misunderstood by commentators unacquainted with Tamil literature, as in the case of 


t*t*t > in Saundaryalahari . 

t TryambakaMakhi, who lived at Tanjore, minister of Shaji and Sarfoji (1700 A.0.), has 
compiled a summary from the Ramayana, with comments of his own. This is a beautiful wor- 
and wm be greatly helpful in bringing out a critical edition. Mr. T K. Ba^ubrahman^ Aiyar 
of the Vani-Vilasa Press, Srirangam, has published some Kandas of this work. is hoped he . 
omplete this work and earn the thanks of the students of Sanskrit, 
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the results of their researches : and a critical edition of the Ramayana should 
be brought out, embodying the results of these labours. Then alone will 
be possible a really valuable criticism of this great work. 

Thanks to the initiative of the First Oriental Conference at Poona, a work 
of this kind has been undertaken with regard to the Mahabharata, a patriotic 
Rajah in the North having donated four lakhs of Rupees in aid of the under- 
taking. The Ramayana is held in even greater reverence among ns and is 
more widely read and treasured as a sacred book. The cost of such an under- 
taking will come to but a fourth of the sum required for the Mahabharata and 
the time required may not exceed a year. Will the leaders of Hindu society 
take up this work? May the Higher Powers will it so! 



THE SRINGERI MUTT. 

By K. Ramavarma Raja, Esq. 


Dr. R. P- Paranjpye as the worthy Chairman of the F ifteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Mythic Society, laid special stress cn the importance and usefulness 
of “the detailed and scientific study of the names of places by which much 
can be learnt of the history of the country, especially in a countiy like cuts, 
where regular historical literature hardly exists’. Again, in a large 
continental country like India, a comprehensive and original historical sure t\ 


or research is beyond the means and capacity of any single scholar, however 
well-equipped he may be. Hence independent local and topical studies 
have to be made and pursued, and their results critically scrutinized, catefully 
collaborated, pieced together and consolidated later on when a continuous 
history becomes available. V. A. Smith, the author of “TheEaily History 
of India ”, seems to have felt this drawback or defect in the South Indian 
History when he wrote as follows: — "‘But until specialists intimately 
acquainted with the languages and local conditions shall have worked out 
detailed monographs for each dynasty, it will not be possible to compile an 
adequate early history of the southern kingdoms in a form suitable foi 
inclusion in a volume dealing with India as a whole (p- 448, oid Edn.). 
And only some “ disjointed notes were all that he was in a position to offer 
as a contribution to the early history of the Cbera or Kerala Kingdom 
(p. 45). This is .perhaps a long and unnecessary introduction to the .present- 

study. 

The holy site called Sringeri is said to have been named after the sage 
or hermit Rishyasringa who is well-known to the readers of ‘ Ramayana 
“ A student ” in the course of a long letter to “ The Hindu ” of July 21, 1925, 
on ‘ Indian Astrology seems to question the truth or probability of this 
' traditional derivation the source of which, according to him, is the second 
i! Sanharavijaya ” a later production falsely attributed to Anandagiri, one 
of Sankara’s four disciples, to advertise it as more authentic and reliable 
than Vidyaranya’s “ Sankaravijaya ” which is the accepted true account 
of Sankara’s life and work. He says “ It is this same Anandagurs \ ijaya 
that brings down Rishyasringa, Ganga and Champa in the Angas, to 
Sringeri Tunga and Narve in the Mahishamandala, and the story of Ktshya- 
sringa, dancing girls and all is acted once a year in the Sringeri Jagir 
under the auspices of the Sringeri Mutt.” Mr. A. R. Slater in his long 
paper published in an earlier issue of the same Madras daily, dated oOth 
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April 1924, notes this traditional origin and gives other descriptive details 
including a hill shrine containing the self-born or self-revealed Ungam known 
as MaUikarjuna which suggests another origin and derivation and they are 
given below. 

This 4 I'm gam ’ known as ‘ MaUikarjuna' is one of the twelve cele- 
brated luminary ones ( Jotir-lingams ) scattered here and there all over Jndia 
from the Himalayas to Ramesvvaram. It is located on Sri-Saila (sft 

). Where is then Sri-Saila situated ? This question may be answered 
by a reference to the early accounts of travels or pilgrimages given in the 
ancient Indian works. On the eve of the great Bharata War, Balaiama, 
the elder brother of Sri Krishna, is said to have started on a long pilgrimage 
lasting twelve months in expiation of the sin of having killed Suta Roma- 
harshana engaged in reciting the Puranic texts or narrating such stories or 
expounding the sacred lore in the sacrificial assembly of the Rishis. In 
course of this holy tour he visited Skanda and thence went to Sri-Saila 
where the God Siva dwells, i.e., where there is a shrine dedicated to Siva 
fTicff qpft 5 cm: sfrffs FTtrerit?^”, Bhagavata Parana, X — 79-13). In the 
commentary of Sridharaswamin, 'sflW is rendered and explained as ‘sfmcK 
The latter is enumerated in Suta-Samhita (Sec. 4, Pt. 1, Ch. 29, Verse 82) 
as a holy site dedicated to Siva (%3PTFT). Thus the Sri-Saila of the Bhagavata 
Parana seems to be identical with the ‘ Sri-Parvata ’ of Suta-Samhita. 
Further, it would appear from the Bhagavata passage that Sri-Saila is situated 
not far away from Skanda which evidently refers to the famous holy shrine 
of ‘ Subrahmanya ’ situated in the high range dividing Mysore from 
S. Canara. For the previous halt or station on our divine pilgrim’s route was 
on the Bhimarathi which is a tributary of the river Krishna at its higher 
level. From Sri-Saila the pilgrim proceeded next to Venkatagiri, i.e., the 
celebrated temple of Tirupathi, I suppose. Reference has already been made 
to Mr. A. R. Slater’s paper on ‘ Sringeri Mutt’ from which it would appear 
that this holy shrine of the self-born or self-revealed ‘ lingam ’ is now in- 
cluded in the present and modern Sringeri premises. 

From the brief account given above one would be inclined to surmise 
that the modern place-name Sringeri is only a corrupt form or variant of 
Sri-giri which again is identical with the Sri-Saila or Sri Parvata of the 
Puranas, Gin, Saila and Parvata, all being Sanskrit synonyms, and the hill 
shrine of MaUikarjuna, once in days of yore, was, no doubt, a very famous 
and important holy place of pilgrimage and worship, w'hich Sri Sankara- 
charya found later on a very suitable site for an Advaita school and monas- 
tery in course of his long tour of philosophical controversy and religious 
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reform-propaganda. A word more has to be said here in my attempt to 
explain the intrusion of the letter n in the middle of the word Sringeri. The 
original name, of course, was Sri-giri which might have been enlarged as 
Sri-mad-giri or Sri-mal-giri and this subsequently became shortened or 
corrupted into Sri-mgiri, and so gave rise to Sringeri in the local and 
vernacular parlance. Hence arose the Rishyasringa legend above alluded to. 

This interesting investigation has not yet been completed, but the 
materials available have all been exhausted. So I conclude this paper wu'h 
the following quotation of a Sanskrit verse which gives more details about 
the ; Mallikarjiina lingam ' which 1 am not in a position tc work out and 
which are therefore left to the local experts to work out to complete the 
investigation already started : 

“sflste#* qyictR t 



SEA-POWER IN EARLY SOUTH INDIAN HISTORY. 

By Prof. S. V. Venkateswara, M.A.. L.T. 


South India has had active intercourse with the West from prehistoric 
times. Recent excavations in Sindh and the Punjab have disclosed a striking 
similarity between Indian relics and those of Susa and Babylon of about 3000 
B.C. 1 Among these antiquities are pottery, blue glass bangles, and seals 
with inscriptions in a pictographic script. Years ago, Dr. HornelB identified 
cups and bangles of India among the ruins of Susa and Lagash. Prof. 
Elliot Smith is clearly of opinion that the skulls from the urns of Adicha- 
nallur are of earl}' Egyptian type, having the same cephalic index as those 
of the Yeddahs of Ceylon. Both Prof. Smiths and Mr. Perry 4 have 
accepted connection between India and Egypt from B.C. 2600. Prof. 
Flinders Petrie concludes that the Predynastic Egyptians should have 
migrated from Elam in Western Asia, from a study of the shape of the 
skulls; and Mr. Hall 5 considers that the ancient Sumerians of Babylonia 
may be a branch of the Dravidian race which migrated there “certainly by 
land, perhaps also by sea”. Connection with Minoan culture appears to be 
indicated by the incised marks and symbols on the prehistoric pottery 
unearthed from Hyderabad. 6 

There is abundant evidence that this connection was maintained 
through the subsequent ages. The Egyptian mummies recently excavated 
were wrapped in blue cloth, apparently dyed with Indian indigo. The oblong 
terracotta sarcophagi on short legs dug up at Pallavaram and now in the 
Madras museum are identical in shape, size and material, with the coffins 
discovered near Baghdad, and with the ancient Etruscan coffin-tombs. 7 The 
earliest Etruscan hot-urns resemble the latest forms of those discovered 
in South India. That the system of urn-burial was in vogue in South India 
is clear from the references to it in the Ramayanafi and in the works of the 
Sangam period like the Purananunfi and the Manimekhalcii . 16 Pausanias 
mentions the discovery, in the Orontes, of an Indian coffin 11 cubits long, as 


L Illustrated London News, Sept. 20, 1924. 

2 . Marine Geology of 0 Khatnandal % Pt. 2, p. 20S. 

3. Ancient Mariners (Geographical Journal, 1917). 

4. Children of the Sun , (p. 560). 

5. Ancient History of the Near East % pp. 173-74. 

6. Hyderabad Archeological Report for 1918, 

7. Bruce-Foote : Prehistoric Antiquities . 

8. Bala hand a* 

9. Puram, 22S. 

10, 4 athai, 23. 
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among the antiquities of his time. As Caldwell showed long ago, the 
Hebrew word Tiiki (Peacock) can almost certainly be derived from the Tamil 
tohai and the word ahalim (red wood) from aghil. Apes and elephants figure 
on an obelisk of Chalmanessar III of Assyria (ninth century B.C.). As regards 
the exports of clothing, which had ‘ variety of dyes ? according to Aristobulus, 
South India had its own contribution. The Mahavamsa 11 speaks of ‘ garments 
of five colours and ‘ yellow stuff for napkins and the ‘Naga stuff coloured 
like the Jasmine blossom and without a seam \ 

This commerce was carried on mostly by sea. If it had been along a 
land-route, as some scholars have supposed, we should have had intermediate 
links in the chain connecting India with Egypt and Babylonia. But such 
evidence as we have points to direct connection with these countries, as with 
the Roman Empire in later times. Let us take, for instance, the words for 
‘ rice ’ a principal and bulky article of export. The Tamil word is arisi (rice 
without husk), Arabic Al-razz, and Greek Oryz-a ; while the Sanskrit word is 
vrihi and the Persian Virinzi. It is clear that the Grseco-Roman world got 
rice, with the husk removed, directly from South India, by sea through 
Arabia ; the Persians apparently got it from Hindustan. If the Greeks and 
the Arabs had got it through North India and Persia, we should have the 
Greek word approximating more to vrihi than to the Tamil arisi. Rice 
is native to Burma, India and China. It was known in China as early as 
2800 B.C., and there is no reason why the cultivation of rice in South India 
cannot claim a similar antiquity. 

Dr. Caldwell 12 held that “ the Dravidians, though they had decked 
coasting vessels, had no acquaintance with any people beyond the sea, except 
in Ceylon.” It was a fashionable doctrine that ancient empires had “ an 
invincible horror of the water ” and that “ in the Indian Ocean the Arabians 
were the principal carriers”. Egyptian exploration has revealed the unsound- 
ness of this doctrine and established that there were ships as early' as the 
Third Dynasty, trading to Phoenicia at least from the Sixth Dynasty, with 
trading settlements along the Red Sea coast from the Twelfth Dynasty; and 
that the ship-building was stimulated by contact with Syria as early as the 
First Dynasty'. The Egy’ptian ship, as we see from a Fifth Dynasty painting, 
Was very like the Indian, a long and wall-sided vessel with the stem and stern 
highly raised, and wdth oars arranged in banks. The intimate connection of 
India with Egypt implied in this is supported not only by resemblances in the 
structure of the skull already mentioned, but by cultural considerations such 
as the worship of the sun and the falcon, and the bull, and the matriarchal 
system of succession to property. Among the dubi ous refer e nces to Indi a in 

11 . Chap. V. (Gleger's Trans., p. 28.) 12, Camp. Grammar, p. 113, 

4 
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Egyptian records I find one which, to my mind, cannot be explained without 
reference to India, We are told that the coasts of the Arabian Sea witnessed 
beings, 4 half human, half fish’d^ In the story of the shipwrecked sailor, 14 the 
hero goes to sea in a ship, and is wrecked on a desert island inhabited only 
by a huge snake monster. The snake deals kindly with him, and foretells 
the arrival of a ship, on which he departs to' Egypt loaded with gifts from his 
strange host. One cannot fail to be reminded of our own stories, in Epic, 
Puranic and Buddhist literature, of the Nagas of prehistoric India, who are 
depicted in early Buddhist sculptures exactly as described in these Papyri. 
The Tamil work, Manimehhalai,^ has a story of a shipw reck, the same as 
here in essential details. This work as well as the Periphts mention Indian 
voyages from the Malabar coast to the Eastern archipelago, 

II 

Though South India was thus in intimate connection with the West and 
with the East, the development of her navigation appears to have been largely 
indigenous and independent. It is true that a few’ details were borrowed. 
One is strongly reminded of the eyes on the bows of Indian boats which are 
now ? there merely for decoration, but which in ancient Egypt portrayed the 
eyes of Osixfis, But the main evolution of the art was characteristically 
Indian. The word for 4 oar ’ appears to have been harigolu — 4 a stick used 
to propel (a float) across a current,’ which in later Dravidian came to denote 
a coracle which was so propelled, The Dravidian paddle ( Chattakam ) was 
round or circular, and not spade-like in form as in ancient China, or very 
long as in ancient Egypt. The words for 4 sail ’ and 4 mast ’ ( Pay and Pay- 
maram) are clearly Dravidian. Nor is the word for anchor ( Nanhura ) a 
foreign word. Though the mariner’s compass was unknown, there were ways 
of directing the ship landward, for example, by the use of trained birds men- 
tioned in the Dlgha Nikaya, 16 There are native w’ord s for boats of all sizes 
in the Dravidian languages : odam 17 or ote (which means the jungle reed out 
pf which the first boats and rafts were made), doni or toni (which means 
something 4 scooped out,’ hence 4 a dug-out’), teppam (a raft, a number 
of logs 4 sewn together’), kalam and happal (a ‘vessel’ with raised 
edges and 4 covered deck). These are described by Pliny and by the author 
of the 4 Periplus \ 44 There are ships of the country coasting along the shore as 
far as Damirica (Tamilakam) and other very large vessels made of single logs 
bound together called Sangara , but those which make the voyage to Chryse 

13 , 14, Cambridge Ancient History , Voi. 1, pp. 232, 348. 

15. Canto XIV. 

16. Dlgha tVihdya, I, p. 222. 

17. Odam (old Tamil), Oda or Vada (Telugu), Oda (Kannada), Ote (Hale Kannada ), doni 
tKan.), done (Hale Kan, ) t Toni (Tamil-mal), 
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and to the Ganges are called Colandia and are very large/’ 18 “The navigation 
was formerly confined to vessels made of rushes rigged in the manner familiar 
on the Nile. The vessels of recent times are built with prows at either end, 
so that there may be no need of turning around while sailing in these channels, 
which are extremely narrow.” 19 There is evidence even now of various forms 
of boats and ships known through the ages, existing on the Malabar coast. 

The steady development of sea-power by South Indian peoples will be 
clear on an examination of these Dravidian words and of the nautical terms 
found in Vedic and Sanskrit. The Rig- Veda reveals to us the Aryans 
anxious to partake in the profits of sea-trade, judging from the expression 
Stinisliy avail applied to people going into the Samudra (R. V. I. 56. 2; 
IV. 55. 6). The word plava denotes a boat (R. V. I. 182. 5) and nau 9 a ‘boat, 
or ‘ship’ (R. V. I. 131.2; 11.39. 4). The word nqva which means ship 
occurs only once in the R. V. and that is in I. 97. 8. It is noteworthy that 
most of these passages occur in the first mandala which admittedly belongs 
to one of the latest strata of the Rig- Veda Samhita . The word darn 
(a dug-out canoe) occurs only in the latest mandala of the R. V . (X. 155. 3). 
The only part of a ship referred to in R. V. is aritra (oar). There is no 
word for mast or sail or rudder, and no clear word for boatman except aritra , 
whereas the terms navaja (boatman) and naumanda (rudder) occur in later 
texts like the Satapatha Brahmana. The term for navigable stream {navy a) 
occurs only in three passages all of which are in the first mandala (33. 11 ; 

80. 8; 121. 13). Nautical terms are absent in the Yajur Veda with the 

exception of aritra which occurs only in one recension of it, probably the 
latest, known as the Vdjasaneyi Samhita , though samydna and plava 
denote ships on voyage (T. S. V. 3. 10. 102 ; VII. 3. 5. 2). The word Sambin 
occurring in the Atharva Veda (IX. 2. 6) might possibly be connected with 
the obscure word Samba occurring in the R. V. (X. 42. 7). 

A study of these words discloses Dravidian influence on Aryan naviga- 
tion. The word aritra strongly reminds one of the ancient Dravidian word 

harigola , derived from the roots hariva 6 to progress’ and hoi (stick), the 

stick or oar which propels a boat, and later on came to denote the boat itself. 
The word parshani occurring in R. V. (1. 131.2) appears to be a variant of the 
Tamil form parisal , and to these we will have to affiliate the Vedic word 
parshat which has puzzled students in several passages. The word Samba 
reminds one of the Malay Sampans, and of the Sambos described by Arrian 20 
as having their capital far west of the Indus, certainly a maritime people as 
clear from the word Sambin (boatman) in the Atharva Veda (IX. 2. 6). 

18. Sckof's Trans ., p. 46. 19. VI, 24. (Me Grind Ids Trans.) 

20, McCrindle : Ancient India , p. 40- 
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This influence of the Dravidian is also in evidence in later times. Among 
the nautical terms found in Kautilya’s Artha Sastra% 1 are venu and venuka. 
The venu has no Vedic equivalent but corresponds exactly to the Dravidian 
odam (reed) and represents probably a huge raft of bamboos bound together, 
as Kautilva has the other word venuka which, like the leather basket (driti) 
was used on ordinary occasions. The borrowing from the Dravidian is clear 
in the Amarakosa . Among the synonyms of plava here are udiipa and 
kola evidently adaptations of oda and harigola. The evidence of language 
is confirmed by what we know of the technique of boat and ship-building. 
The boats described in the Buddhist texts show no use whatever of iron. 
The vessel used by Dantakumara and his wife at Tamralipta, bound for 
Ceylon, is described as built with planks sewn together with ropes, and 
fitted with masts and sails.22 The planks were joined with pegs of bamboo 
or cane and it was considered unsafe, as we read in the Milinda-P) asna^ 
A ship pieced together with timber of all sorts is broken up by the force 
of the violence of the waves.” The use of iron hoops would have saved the 
•situation in such cases, but the Dravidian ships were entirely of wood, and for 
really good reasons, in the early period. The pliancy of a stitched boat is cer- 
tainly useful in a surf. Secondly, there were primitive islanders in the south 
who made a piratical quest of iron. Centuries later, Sir John Mandeville-* 4 
swallowed the popular story why the use of iron was avoided. A ship that 
had iron bonds or nails would perish, says he, as the sea was full of lode- 
stones or adamant ”. Perhaps there was trouble from the Nicobar islanders 
who made a piratical quest of iron, as mentioned in Ptolemy’s Geography. 
But such reasons could not have deterred the peoples of the North from 
the use of iron hoops in their westward voyages. The influence of a strong 
South Indian tradition can alone afford anything like an explanation. 

Ill 

The development of sea-power necessarily implies a long process of 
evolution in the art of ship- building of which the various stages can be 
dimly distinguished in the light of linguistic evidence. The oldest boat was 
no doubt made of the jungle cane (oda) and was retained even later as Pliny^s 
mentions it and remarks that the reed was of so prodigious a length that 
a section between two nodes could make a canoe capable, in some instances, 
of holding three men. 


21. Chap. IV, p. 3. 

22. Sankha Jcitaka. (No. 442.). 

23. XV. 2. 32. (5. B. E., Vol. 35.) 

24. Travels, Chap. 53. 

25- In McCrindle : Ancient India, 
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The next stage was reached with the split bamboo, which must have 
suggested the idea of scooping out wood, whence the doni (dug-out). Thirdly, 
the teppam of floating logs, fastened by ropes, gave better carrying power and 
stability. Side by side, we have the coracle (harigolu), more or less of the 
same pattern as the Assyrian and Babylonian boats described by Herodotus.-" 
The next stage in boat-building is associated with the development of 
carpentry. Planks hewn from logs gave rise to the plava which may 
possibly be connected with aini plavu, a species of the jack tree used to 
this day by boat-building fisher-folk on the Malabar coast. Lastly, we have 
the protection of the sides denoted by halam, and the deck ; covered over ' 
denoted by kappal (from ‘ kappa'' in Telugu meaning ‘ a covering, ’ as in 
Canarese, Kappal). The Vedic words corresponding to these in meaning 
are the dam (wood, dug-out, in R. V. X. only once), dymnam (raft, in R. V. 
VIII. 19. 14 and T. S. I. 14), samydni and nauyana 27 protected by banks of 
oars on the sides (R. V. I. 116. 5 and Tail. Ay. I. 1. 10), avitva already cited, 
and parshat , in numerous passages. The later Sanskrit word Karpara is 
evidently a borrowing as shown by its fantastic derivation (from the root 
Krip Samardhye which indicates ‘ skill in navigation ’!). Though the word 
dyumna is obscure in sense when it first occurs (R. V. VIII. 19. 14) it 
certainly indicates the platform of a vessel in T. S. (I. 14) : Dyumna Tasthi- 
cciinso Jananam, of which both Bayana and Prof. Keith make nonsense by 
explaining the word by the later or alternative meaning of ‘ wealth As 
Ed. Warr remarks in the Encyolopcedia Britannica 2S none of the classical 
methods of ship-building survives in the Mediterranean : they have to be looked 
for in the East. It will be clear now that the keel had its proto-type in the 
log which was the parent of the dug-out ; the rudimentary ships, in the 
coracle with ribs and cross-pieces, and the ' platform ’ with which sea-going 
raft is fitted to protect goods and persons from the wash of the sea ; and the 
finished vessel appears, when the upright timbers fixed upon the logs forming 
the raft support a kind of deck which in turn is fenced in and covered over. 

r IV 

Ancient Tamil works give us some idea of the sea-faring peoples of 
South India at the dawn of history. Perhaps the earliest of them the 
Kols— have left no memorials other than their place-names. Kolhapur on the 
Bombay coast, Kollam (Quilandy) in North Malabar, Kollam (Quilon) in South 
Malabar and Colombo (Kolamba) in Ceylon are the names of places which 
bear silent witness to the dispersion of the Kols along the west coast of 
South India in prehistori c ages. The earliest literary reference to the people 

26. Herodotus , I. 194. 

27. Divyavadana (Cowell & Neill’s Edition), p. 386, L. 9. 

28. Vide Articles on ‘ Boat ’ and ' SM( ' ■ 
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is in the Mahdvamsa^ which mentions king* Dutthagamani as pitching his 
camp in Kolambahalaka. The place is called Kolambajaka (the alalia of the 
Kolambas) and the seat of a great battle between the Dravidas of South India 
and king Vattagamani of Ceylon. ■ It was near Anurathapura. Sirinaga 
remitted the tribute known as Kulambana which Geiger considers an 
obscure word meaning perhaps 4 a tax on single families'. Considering 
that Kulamba is the Tamil corruption of Columba, I have no hesitation 
in deriving Kulambana from Kolamba and Pana, and explaining it as 
a tax which had been levied in the times of Kolarian rule in Ceylon, and 
which was remitted by the early Naga kings who succeeded them. Dr. 
Oppert 30 proves that Kulii and Kola are forms of the same word. It is 
interesting to note that the Kols had become regarded as a South Indian 
people, like the Pandyas, Cholas and Cheras, in the early Sanskrit works, 
the Epics and Puranas. They are regarded as the sons of Akrida and descen- 
dants of Dushyanta. But their connection with the Ntigas was regarded as 
even more intimate than that with the Pandyas or Cholas. This is clear 
from the expression 4 Koli Sarpah ’ which in one MS. appears as ‘Kola 
Sarpath \ Their habitat reached as far north as Kanyakubja (Kanauj) which 
was the capital of Kolancha according to the Sabdaratnavali. 

The Nagas appear to have wrested the domination of the coast from the 
Kols. They are semi-mythological beings in the Sanskrit works, and the 
terms in which they are referred to imply that they were islanders who had 
almost entire command of the sea. Their location in the nether regions 
points to the fact that they emerged suddenly from their homes on the 
waters. That they came into contact with the Aryas only in South India 
is clear from the non-mention of their name in the Vedic literature, and the 
legend of Pratardana who went to their assistance against the Gandharvas, 
at the instance of Narmada, the sister of the Nagas. The marriage of Arjuna 
with Ulupi shows that the Nagas were a historical people whose women were 
handsome and were regarded by the Aryas as marriage-worthy. Other 
instances of marriage are found in Sri Rama’s son Kusa marrying KumudvatL 
The Puranas consider Nagadvipa as one of the seven divisions of Bharata- 
\arsha. W e find the Nagas fairly dispersed through the coast-lying regions 
of the Indian Ocean in prehistoric times, considering their place names— 
Negapatam on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, and Nager Coil on the 
Arabian Sea.^ We learn from the Mahdvamsa that they succeeded the Kols 
in Ceylon. The defeated Kols seem to have been driven into the interior. 
The Mahabharata has it that the Kaulla Gireyas fought with Arjuna 31 in 

29. (25, 30; 33, 42). 30. Original Inhabitants of Bharata Varsha % p, 209. 

31* Asvamedha Parva . 
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the southern region where the Dravidas, Andhras, Oudras and Mahishakas 
also are placed. Varahamihira places Kollagiri near the Cholas who, we 
know, lived in the ceded districts, according to Yuan Chwang. Kolachala 
in the ceded districts was the native place of Mallinatha, the famous com- 
mentator of Kalidasa. One of the earliest of Chola kings, Kill!, married 
a princess of Ceylon. The Pallava prince Yira Kurcha married a Yaga 
princess. Putting all these references together, we get the impression that 
the Nagas developed their sea-power, allied themselves with the Aryas of 
Hindustan and with the Cholas and Pallavas in the south, entered into 
matrimonial relations with these princes on the continent of India, and 
expanded from the sea-coast into the interior of India in later times. Then 
expulsion of the Kols must be placed in pre-Buddhistic times, for according 
to early Buddhist traditions recorded by Yuan Chwang, : 32 Ceylon of 
Gautama Buddha’s time was peopled by the Nagas ‘ who set forth theii 
precious commodities with labels of prices attached to them which 
merchants of other countries paid before taking the things away. 

The trade of the Pandya and Chola countries was in the hands of the 
Tiraiyar. The Pandyas were known as sea-divers from prehistoric times. 
Their sea-trade made them rich, and the gates of their capital city are 
described in the Ramayana as embellished with gold, pearls and precious 
stones. The first king of Ceylon, Vijaya, married a Pandya princess, accord- 
ing to the Mahavcimsa, soon after the death of the Buddha. Pandya trade 
with the western world flowed out through the sea-ports of Komari 
(Comorin), Korkai, Kayal and Pamban, and the chief exports were pearls, 
jewels and aromatics. This trade was largely in the hands of the Tiraiyar, 
an indigenous people known as sea-farers to Sangam tradition. The Tondat 
Mandala Satakam represents them as having had business all over the Baj 
of Bengal— from Kadaram [Burma ?) in the east to Singala (Ceylon) in the 
south. The Pangala and Pallava Tiraiyar were in the regions between. 
There are numerous references to them in Sangam works. Rudtan Kannanar 
celebrates Ilan Tiraiyam in the Perumbandrruppadai. The prince was 
himself a poet who sang of Dharriia^ and of love.34 The Aha naming 
speaks of a Tiraiyan whose capital was Yengadam (Tirupati) and anothet 
at Pavattiri. Lastly, the Imyanar Agappond mentions the Ilantiriayam as 
an ancient work, and refers to a Tiraiyan Maran as a patron of the second 
Sangam. This Maran must therefore be a much earlier chieftain than the 
one celebrated by Poygai as the contemporary of the Chola king at the 
dawn of South Indian history, Ko Chengannan. Thus Tamil literary 


32. Bdal ; Life of Yuan Chwang , Chap. 38, p. 101, 

33. Pur am 185* 
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tradition has preserved memories of sea-faring peoples of South India in 
prehistoric times, who according to commentators like Nachchinarkiniy ar 
were connected with the N cig-i princes by maniage. 

We now come to the Kadambas, prehistoric sea-farers of the Kannada 
country. The Purananuru 36 reckons them among the oldest tribes of the 
Tamil-speaking world i.e., of the Dravidians. The Padirruppattu speaks 
of their great sea-port ( peruvay ). Their connection with the Greek world 
is established by Dr. Hulzsch’s discoveries, and with China by the finds of 
Mr. Narasimhachar. Dr. Hulzsch 3 ? identified Canarese sentences in a 
Greek farce found in the Papyrus of Oxyrhynchus (2nd cent. A.D.), and got 
a coin of Ptolemy Soter from the bazaar at Bangalore. Mr. Narasimhachar 
records among the excavations at Chandra vati the finds not only of a 
denarius of Augustus but of a coin of the Chinese Han Emperor, 38 Wu-ti, 
of the 2nd century B.C. The capitals of the Kadambas were Banavasi and 
Chandragutti, and the merchant chief Chandradatta mentioned in the story 
of the shipwreck in the Manimekhalai was probably a Kadamba chieftain. 
There are allusions to Kadamba sea-power, certain though symbolical, in the 
Radar Kadambu (Kadambas of the Sea) mentioned in the Sangam works 
as having given trouble to Senguttavan Chera and his ancestors. One of the 
latter, imay a Varumban Nedum Seraladhan, is celebrated as having won a 
great naval victory over the Kadambas - > ^, in the Silappadihai am and the 
Padirruppattu. The latter work speaks of Nannan, a Chera chieftain as 
having ruled from the peruvdi (great sea-port) of the Kadambas over the 
Konkana and Tulu countries. The Chera king Senguttuvan not only- 
defeated him and killed him, but destroyed the ‘Kadambas of the Sea’. 
Many of the conquered Kadambas became agriculturists like Tudiyan, Panan 
and Pariyan. 40 But there is evidence of some of them having gone over 
by sea to the east coast of India, and being in power in Kalinga, Bihar 
and Orissa. Mukhalingam in Ganjam District is otherwise known as 
Jayantipura, and contains a temple dedicated to Madhukesvara, 41 the 
tutelary deity of the Kadambas. It has been identified with Kalinganagara, 
the capital of the Eastern Ganga Kings of Kalinga. Kadamba gtida is 
common as a place name in the districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. A 
line of Kadamba kings ruled in Magadha according to a Kannada w'ork 4 2 i n 
the Madras Oriental MSS. Library. The Groans have traditions of their 
having migrated from the Konkan to Bihar which must have been by sea. 
judging from their name. 

36. Pur am, 335. 40. Pur am, 335, L. 7. 

37. /. R . A . .S’., 1905, P. 399. 41. Ep. Tnd IV. N. 24. 

33, Mys. Arch. Sur, Reports. 42. Taylor s Catalogue of Oriental MSS. * Vol, III, p. 60, 
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We may close with an indication of the main outlines of the 
history of naval supremacy in historical times, the facts connected with 
which must be well known to readers of this Journal. On the bay of 
Bengal the Andhras were a sea-power, as shown by the ship-coins of 
Yajna Sri Satakarni which cannot merely denote sea-borne trade as this 
was existing long prior to his time, according to the Periplus. Ihe sea- 
power of the Andhras on the East passed to the Pallavas as evident also 
from their coins which have the figure of a ship with two masts. T. _e 
Pallavas were a branch of the Tiraiyar according to Tamil tradition, and their 
life-feud with the Cl.alukyas of the West may have been due to rivalry on 
the seas, more than to any other cause. If the Pallava city of i la a a i- 
puram be no misnomer, they may have taken the place of the Banas who 
were a prehistoric people, claiming descent from the mythical .iahaLah, 
but expanding their dominion as far as Sri Sailam in the Kurnoo district 
(whence they were expelled by the Kadamba King Mayura Samian) and to 
the Bay of Bengal along the coasts of Chingleput and South Arcot districts. 
Pallava supremacy was an indisputable fact m the seventh century. e 
Arabian Sea was dominated at this time by the Cheras whose chief means of 
communication was by sea. A number of sea-ports --Tynd.s, Mus.m 
Cottanara and Kollam figure in the Periplus, in Ptolemy s Geography and 
in the itinerary of Cosmas Indicopleustes. We learn from an inscupuon 
Raia Raja I that there was hardly any communication of the west coas 
with the interior till his time. Malabar traditions « and the geographical an 
topographical conditions of the country dominated by the Gnats, seem o 
bear out the truth of this statement. Communications were i along two 
passes-through Satvamangalam and the N.lg.r.s on the north, and the Palghat 
gap on the south. Of these the former was the more popular land-route 
But the Cheras were reaching the Bay of Bengal by sea, and communicating 

even with distant China. , . , „ llt 

The Chera empire of the seas was an uncontested fact: till cut e 

sixth century A.D. when the Chalukyas had dominion over the Indian Ocean. 

“ei is implied in the language of the A, hole .-np„o^ of 

Pnlikesin II who claims to have crashed at one sweep the Cheras Cholas 

andPandyas in the south ; the Latas, Gurjaras and kcnkans m the west, 

and VengHn the lar east, the country between the months of tb«C*- 

and Krishna, where he se, up his brother V'thnu Vardhan. V , e o, 

at Pithapur (A.D. 615). Further north on the Bay of Leng 

kingdom, extending from Ganjam t o Bengal, of theJ ^QaMcmgSasan_. 

7^ v „, , I 200 44, In d. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 242, 

43. Cochin Castes and 2 nbes, Vol, p* 



The conquests and exploits of Pulikesin and gasanka were along the coast- 
lying regions of the Indian Ocean. They were mortal enemies of Harsha 
who had been unable to punish the Raja of Bengal, and actually sustained 
reverses at the hands of the Chalukya king. Harsha’s navy is not mentioned 
by Bana or by Yuan Chwang, and its absence may be presumed from the 
trend of North Indian tradition since the days of Kautilya. Would it be an 
untenable supposition that the real cause of Harsha’s reverses, was due to 
his lack of sea-power as against these masters of the Indian Ocean ? 
Pulikesio’s fleet is mentioned in the Aihole inscription as stoiming Puri 
in the Konkana country, which had been the queen of the Western Ocean. 

Sea-power accounts also for the easy assertion of Chela supremacy 
in the tenth century. The idea of a Chola navy was probably due to Parantaka 
(907-53) who married a Chera princess and was on friendly terms with the 
.Chera emperor Vijayaraghava whose gifts are recorded at Tiruvor riyiir. 
■Paran taka’s conquest of the Pandya country and of Ceylon is mentioned in 
the Tiruvalangadu plates and in the Mahavamsa and is supported by the 
inscriptions found in Madura and Tinnevelly. Parantaka’s victory over 
Sitpuli in Nellore may have been by sea, as the Chola power on land was 
weak, as subsequently shown at the battle of Takkolam and the reverses 
sustained by Chola arms against the Rashtrakutas. The end of the century 
takes us to the reign of Raja Raja I who appears to have been satisfied 
with striking terror into the hearts of the Rashtrakutas and Chalukyas, but 
pushed vigorously a policy of naval empire. The latter is evidenced by his 
defeating the Pandyas, crushing the Chera fleet at Kandalur Salai (A.D. 
996), and putting an end to the long anarchy at Vengi, by further successes 
ending in conquest of the Pandya and Chera dominions and of Ceylon, 
and lastly by his subjugation of 4 12,000 islands of the sea 5 . It is significant 
that in the same inscription' 15 we have Kollam, Kolladesam and Kodungallur 
(Quilon, Quilandy and Cranganore) grouped together and the mention 
of the island-kings ( Kadalarasar ) waiting on the emperor, while in another 
Kollam and Kalingam are mentioned together. The inference is irresistible 
that after crushing the Chera fleet, Raja Raja’s navy was scouring at pleasure 
the entire coast region of South India. 

The inscriptions of Rajendra, Gangai Kond'a, show that the Chola 
dominion was not merely along the coast line but extended to the high seas. 
His campaigns in Orissa and inroads into Berar, Bastar, Bengal* 6 Kosala 
and Kalinga and his pillar of victory at Mahendragiri ; and his conquest 
of Kataha, bear witness to this. The Chola Crown Prince was viceroy of 
Pandya and overlord of the Kerala country, over which his authority 

1?. Madras Eg. Ref. for 1911, No. 394. 46. Eg. hid., IX., p. 232. 
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effective, as also over Ceylon. Sea-power contributed to the strength and 
stability of the Chola empire. 

Sea-power also added to the splendour of dynasties and of their 
international relations. We have the embassy of Pulikesin II to the Persian 
emperor Khusrau, mentioned by a Muhammadan historian^ and represented 
in one of the Ajanta paintings (in cave No. 1). Gangai Kcnda Chola sent 
an embassy to China, perhaps to further trade, but more probably as 
successor to the Cliera power in the international dealings of South India and 
China. 

On the fall of the Chola power in the thirteenth century there was no 
master in the Indian Ocean, as the new dynasties were busy with wars inland 
and there was no attempt at empire except by Jatavarman Sundara Pandya 
(12ol-91). Sea-power in South India, thus neglected by the Southern Powers, 
was re-established under Vijayanagar. It was the deliberate policy of Hari- 
hara I to secure his control of the west coast, and of Minister Lakkanna 
Dan-lanayak to extend Vijayanagar influence to the southern sea as far as 
Cevlon. The dynasties of Vijayanagar maintained this power down to 
the advent of the Portuguese and even after that event down to the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century. 


47. /. R. A. S„ for April 1899. 



THE SEVEN DWIPAS OF THE PURANAS. 
By V. Venkatachellam Iyer, Esq., B.A., B.L. 
{Continued from VoL XVI , No. 2.) 


The first district named is Kusala. This is how it is spelt in the Books 
(with one exception) with M* for the penultimate character. In one text 
we have Kusaka with 4 k ’ in place of ‘ 1 I believe that this Litter form 
is the correct one, notwithstanding that the support for that reading is not 
ample. Kusaka is the district of Cyzicus, not simply the island as it stood 
before the time of Alexander the Great, but including also an appreciable 
extent of the mainland coast-district. The authors of The Universal History 
say that ‘ Cyzicus ’ was so called from an ancient king of that name. 

The next district is Manonuga. It is stated that a mountain named 
Vamana is the dominant feature of 'this district and has probably lent its 
name to the district also. 

This mountain appears to be an offshoot, a little to . the south and east, 
of the Bithynian Olympus. 

The word Vamana is a corruption of Poimanenon . The dissimilation 
of P by V and vice-versa is well-known. The government of Poimanenon 
was in this region. Following the lead of Professor W. M. Ramsay, it 
appears that it was one of the strongest fortresses. It is placed thirty-five 
miles to the south of Cyzicus on the river Tarsios, on the trunk road from 
Cyzicus to Perga mos.* 

“ Mr. Waddington and Dr. Lolling prefer the form Poimanos for the 
town. This, however, is a mistake, arising from a wrong conception of the 
origin of the name. It is true that Poimanenoi are the people, and that the 
legend on the coins is the genitive of the name of the people. But in this, 
as in many cases, the people are older and the town is later. There were 
Poimanenoi long before there was a Chorion Poimanenon to serve as a 
central city. In this way there was not a city Poimanos, giving the name 
to the people Poimanenoi, but only a people Poimanenoi some of whom lived 
in the Poimanenian town. • The hero Poimes (Vamana) is probably a mere 
eponymous invention. ”f 

Travellers, and among them Hamilton, have identified this Poimanenon 
with Manivas. 

* The \JI(stpricql ' Geography of Ajia Minor ^ VK. G, Society, Supplementary Papers, Vol, IV )» 
p. 157. ' "" 
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The Professor does not accord his support to that discovery. He criti- 
cizes Kiepert as to the position assigned by the latter to Maniyas on the 
map. He does not however appear to reject the notion altogether. At 
page 208 of his Historical Geography, he has occasion to mention Poimane- 
non and puts within brackets 1 Maniyas in an explanatory t\ay. 

After all, I venture to suggest that there can be no insuperable difficulty' 
in accepting that Maniyas may represent the ancient name Poimanenon, 
if not the place itself. However that may be. we are not concerned here 
with the exactitude required to fix correctly the alignment of an ancient 
Roman road as a matter of historical research, but it should be enough to find 
that a certain district with a central township existed in or about this place. 

We may take it from the Professor that the people gave the name to the 
township or district. The Sanskrit name of the district is given as Manonuga. 
This in itself is sufficiently suggestive of the identity. But I have a strong 
suspicion that Manonuga is only an abridged form of V a manonuga lost to 

tradition. . 

The next district we have to deal with is termed Ushna. This is not a 

proper name. It is a common noun used as a proper name. It means the 
hot or burnt country. It is the Sanskrit translation of the Greek name 
Catacacaumene, spelt in a number of ways, which means ‘ the district of 
subterranean fires’, or the burnt country- a district of Phrygia and Lydia, 
devastated by volcanic action in prehistoric periods. It is mostly a desolate 
region surrounded by hills/among which is found a large number of extinct 
volcanoes. It is the sauce-pan of Anatolia. It is through this district 
that the river Hermus flows. Travellers and geographers have given vivid 


pictures of this burnt-up country. 

1 Chandler says of it :-“This region which is above or to the east of 
Philadelphia was named Catakekaumene or underburnt. By some it was 
reckoned in Mysia, by others, in Mseonia or Lydia. It was sixty-two miles 
and a half long and fifty miles broad ; anciently, the surface of the plain, 
which is now turf, was spread with ashes ; and the range of mountains was 
stony and black, as from a conflagration, which some, who fabled that 
Typhon was destroyed there, supposed to have been occasioned y 'g ning , 
but earth-born fire was concerned instead of the giant and Jupiter. Ibis 
was evident from three pits which they called the Bellows. 

Rennell says of this region that “ it was so subject to earthquakes that 
it was supposed to be everywhere subject to subterraneous fires, t 


* Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor, etc., p. 246. 
t Rennell’s Cimfarctiive Gecgrafhy of Western Asia. 



This tract of unpromising land is thus described by Hamilton, an eye* 
witness : — * 

“ Different detached masses of an extensive table-land, once the bottom 
of an ancient sea or lake, and through which the Hermus has washed 
itself a deep and winding bed, were spread out before us, with many 
different peaks and mountains beyond, like islands in the sea, A little to the 
west of south, I caught the first view of the Kara Devlit or Black Ink-stand 
of Koula. Farther to the west are the other volcanic cones of the Cataca- 
caumene, with the adjacent summits of Mount Tmolus beyond. Streams of 
lava are still traceable in this lacustrine basin towards the Hermus, having 
descended from the cindery cone of the Kara Devlit. 

“ We reached the Hermus, we crossed and passed over. 

“ Beyond these were several rounded cones, the sources of former 
eruptions. 

“ We reached the dark and dismal looking town of Koula.” 

Hamilton’s account includes more than is extracted here. He speaks 
of two periods of lava, of volcanic cones all around Koula, and volcanic 
traces everywhere in the Catacacaumene. 

Next after this district we have the province of Pravaraka. The last 
syllable ‘ Tea ’ is the familiar Sanskrit suffix and may be dropped out. The 
word Pravara would appear to be an adaptation of the Greek, ‘ Paroreios ’, 
the name of the southern portion of Phrygia abutting on Cabalia and Pisidia, 
a mountainous district, well-watered, fertile and populous. The ‘a’ in 
‘.Par ’ was thrown after ‘ r ’, and then the form Pravara was evolved. The 
Greek word means 1 along mountains 

Rennell says of this region : — 

“ The southern district of Phrygia was called Paroreias, and is a beauti- 
ful, well- watered and populous tract. The ridge of Par-oteias extends from 
west to east.” 

. The district next in order is named Andhakaraka. A mountain range 
also runs through it of the same name. The word Andhakaraka ordinarily 
means “ blinding darkness Here, however, it is a proper name, the name 
of a district as well as of a mountain. It is probable that the mountain 
has extended its name to the district. 

The word Andhakaraka’ is undoubtedly of Sanskrit form. Is it the 
translation of some native name in use in ancient Anatolia ? Was the name 
given by reason of any excessive daikness prevailing in that district ? No 
it is neither.. 


* Researches in Asia Minor , Rent us and Armenia ( 1842 ). 
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The Sanskrit 4 Andha-kdraka ’ is the adaptation of the Greek 4 Anti- 
cragns \ a high range of mountains, running to the coast in Lycia, from 
north to south, and in parallel course to the Cragus. These mountains 
mark off the western from the eastern portion of Lycia. But the Puranic 
district of Andhakaraka may be taken to include the whole of Lycia and 
need not be confined to the western section of it. 

We have proceeded to the southern arc. We have next to ascend 
through the western districts. We march northward and find ourselves 
in the district of 4 Muni ’ (gR). 

This again is a corruption of the name 4 Maeonia 5 , a name by which, 
we are told, Homer loved to designate, what some writers have stated to be. 
his native country of Lydia. 

The authors of The Universal History have furnished a note on the name 
Maeonia. Say they 44 Whence this country derived the name of Lydia is 
not known. As to the ancient name of 4 Maeonia Stephan us derives the 
word from 4 Maeon the ancient name of the Meander. 

44 Though Lvdia and Maeonia are used by most authors indifferently for 
one and the same country, yet they are sometimes confused. That part 
where Tmolus stood watered by the Pactolus, being properly called Maeonia, 
and the other lying on the coast 4 Lydia’. This distinction is used by 
Homer, Callimachus, Dionysius and other ancient writers. In later ages 
when the lonians had planted a colony on the coast of the Aegean sea, and 
began to make some figure, that part was called Ionia and the name of Lydia 
given to the ancient Maeonia.”* 

Leaving Lydia behind and proceeding further north, we enter the 
district of Moesia or Phrygia Minor, extending to the Propontis and the 
^Hellespont, and reaching the starting point of Cyzicus. This district in the 
Sanskrit scheme goes under the name of ‘Dundubhi-svvana 

The meaning of this name is 4 The sound of the big Kettle-drum \ In 
some of the Puranas, a mountain of the same name is associated with this 
district. 

This must certainly sound as a very odd name for a district. What is 
its origin ? 

A Greek word is taken. It is slightly altered to sound like familiar 
Sanskrit. The meaning of the word as thus altered is taken as of a Sanskrit 
word and a synonym is substituted for it. 4 Berecyntus ’ is the Greek word. 
It is pronounced as Bheri-kantha Bheri is a big kettle-drum. The 

word Dundhubi is a synonym for it, and means the same thing. 

The w ord Kantha, (ggp in Sanskrit means, primarily, 4 the throat and, 

J'fte] Universal History . ^ol, IVy p 387.' 



secondarily," 4i voice or sound emanating from it ’V It is paraphrased 
by the word * Swana (^R:) which is the same as the Latin ‘Sonus 5 , sound. 
We thus get the name Dundubhiswana 

“ Berecyntus is mentioned as the name of a city of Phrygia. The 
Berecyntes were a Phrygian nation who worshipped the Magna Mater. ”* 
“ Berencynthia (adjectival form) was a surname of the goddess Cybele, 
.which she derived either from Mount Berencynthus or from a fortified place 
of that name in Phrygia, where she was particularly worshipped. Mount 
Berecynthus again derived its name from Berecynthus, a priest of Cybele. ”f 
The sources of information about this mountain are meagre, but there 
is a strong probability of its being one of the eastern ramifications of the 
Trojan Ida. 

There is another matter relevant for discussion. Mons Dindymus 
(Dindymuin) is the name of a mountain in Asia Minor. It appears that 
there are three or four mountains of this name. One is in Galatia, over- 
hanging Pessinus; another at the sources of the Hermus; a third in the 
neighbourhood of Cyzicus ; a fourth mentioned by Stephar.us of Byzantium, 
but questioned by seme writers, as being in the Troad. It is probable that 
the name was applied to more than one mountain. 

There is, however, a consensus of opinion that the great goddess Cybele 
got her name ‘ Dindymene 5 from a Mons Dindymus, on the top of which 
her cult was assiduously pursued. It is a matter for surprise that each of 
these four mountains, claims the honour of having given the cult name of 
Dindymene to the Goddess. It so happens that in Sanskrit we have a word 
/ Dindima of onomatopoetic formation, which means much the same as 
£ Bheri 5 (Mr), though the ‘Dindima’ is smaller as a drum. The 

Dindymus of the Troad might also suggest the use of the synonym. There 
is no difficulty, therefore, in accounting for the name Dundubhi-swana 
ior this district among such connections. 

W.e shall now. proceed to take note cf the mountains. Seme of -these 

have already been noticed, in so far as the name of the mountain is suggested 
as being the same or about the same as the name of the district. 

The mountains are named in the following oider: Kraunca 
Vamana m JR:, Andhakaraka Mainaka Govinda 

Nibida The first three names have been discussed already. 

■ . The range Mainaka, W, was, in all probability, intended for Mycale, 

which ends in a bold promontory near the estuary of the Meander. * The 

* Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography , In Voce. 
f Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. 



word TRJWr- looks like an adjectival form, from Maeonia, or Maeon, the 
former being the name of the province and the latter of the river. 

The river flows to the south of the lofty range of Messogis in Caria. 
Mycale is the termination of this mountain. The river enters the sea at the 
place where Mycale dives into the waters and creates a cape and a reef. 
It is, therefore, very appropriate that the mountain Mycale should be called 
Mainaka. 

The story is related that Mainaka, IrfE:, a mountain, (place not stated) 
the son of Himalaya, sought refuge in the waters of the sea, from fear of 
the Indra, who started clipping the wings of all mountains ; for, in a very 
ancient epoch the mountains were endowed with wings and were, therefore, 
prone to do considerable mischief. 

The asylum in the waters of the sea is a poetical way of describing a 
sunken promontory. 

The mountain Govinda offers no suggestion. 

The last named Nibida (rr^:) awakens classical reminiscences. It is 
the Mount Sipylus in Lydia on which lies weeping the petrified form of the 
unfortunate Niobe. 

Pausanias has recorded that even in his time people believed they could 

see the petrified figure of Niobe on Mount Sipylus. 

Many even in modern times believed in the reality of the weeping 

Niobe. 

It would seem the sight Is only an optical illusion. 

'j'hg phenomenon is explained by Chandler as the effect of a certain 
portion of light and shade on a part of Sipylus, perceivable at a particular 
point of view ”. “The traveller who shall visit Magnesia after this infor- 
mation is requested to observe carefully a steep and remarkable cliff, about 
a mile from the town, varying his distance while the sun and shade, which 
come gradually on, pass over it. I have reason to believe he will see Niobe. ”* 

The river names detailed for this Dwlpa are mere invention. They are 
of no help in this discussion. I hope, how ever, that what has been stated 
already is sufficient to prove the identity claimed of Kraunca-dwipa with 
Asia Minor. The clue to the interpretation was lost with the authors. To 
recover it and unravel it were no easy task. If the proof given above is 
considered insufficient, I can only appeal to learned scholars to probe further 
into the matter and approve and justify my thesis, if correct. 

Chapter XI. 

I shall now deal with the Dwipa named Gomeda or Gomedaka with the 

suffix ‘ ka ’. — 

* Chandler’s Travels in Asia Miner, p. 266, 

§ 



L / Out of fourteen or fifteen Puranas this Dwipa is recognized by only three, 
so far as I know at present. These three are the Skanda, Matsya and Varaha 
tests. It is however mentioned as one of the seven Dwipas in the Siddhanta- 
jSiromani of Bhaskaracharya, a well-known Sanskrit work on Astronomy. 
After speaking of Jambu-dwipa, in the first instance, he proceeds thus:— 

. . : . j ^4 sFpfcr i 

a*n ^TTc^^r *trar sfNhr | 

He places it next before the Pushkara. Professor Dowson in his Dic- 
tionary of Sanskrit Mythology names Gomeda as an alias for Plaksha, 
a note, which is not correct, for which no authority has been cited and none 
can be found. He was probably led to treat the two Dwipas as one and 
the same by something said in the Skanda-Purana, as also by the circum- 
stance that the three Puranas which admit the Gomeda-dwipa. into the 
list leave out the Plaksha from it. This' was a matter of necessity, for the 
number seven of the Dwipas could not be exceeded. Plaksha-dw Ipa is 
omitted and Gomeda is named as one of the seven in a Vedantic work of 
repute- named Yoga-Vasishtha. I understand that Gomeda-dwipa finds 
mention also in the astronomical work named Romaka-Siddhanta. 

■ As regatds the place assigned to this Dwipa in the order there is some 
diversity. The Plaksha-dwipa which is left out where the Gomeda is 
admitted is the second in the sequence. But the Gomeda is not put in that 
place. This is one additional reason why the two cannot be regarded as 
identical. The Matsya and the -Varaha Puranas give the sixth place to the 
Gomeda. The Skanda-Purana ranks it as the seventh of the last, and 
shifts the Pushkara-dwipa, which in other Puranas stands as the last, to the 
second place. There is hardly any justification for this arrangement. ’ 

Of the three Puranas, only one, the Skanda, makes an attempt to 
account for the name Gomeda. It is mere fable on the face of it 

gfrfe ^ wprt i 

’ ' ii 

“ (In that Dwipa) there is a Plaksha tree named Gomeda, a handsome 
tree, under whose shade fat increases and therefore the Dwipa is called 
Gomeda.” 1 ~ * 

I am not sure that I understand the passage correctly. as a 

Samasa or compound is known to signify a certain organic distemper. , But 
by reason of the case inflexion of sftifc it is clear that it does not form 
a Samasa with' %g:, so that the two words require to be read as separate. , 
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The Plaksha is a big tropical tree. How did this Plaksha tree acquire 
the name Gomeda t This is not stated. It is probable that this rematk 
of the Skanda-Purana about the Plaksha tree being named Gomeda, and the 
fact that where Gomeda is admitted into the scheme Plaksha is left out, 
led Dowson to think that Plaksha and Gomeda were the same. 

The fertility of a Sanskrit author’s invention has supplied another 

explanation. 

311"% TOT: f*5 

totto. TO 

cfT TI# ^TOT: 5%: 

TOTOTOTOT S5TT fiUkBkMTOT II * 

“ A certain King of the line of Manu made preparations for the cow- 
sacrifice. The ill-starred prince discarded his family priest and purohit for 
the occasion, and engaged the Bhrgus for ministration. The family priest 
resented this sorely. He laid a curse’ on the King who perished at once. 
The cows were all burnt to death in the sacrificial camp by the flames of 
the priest’s anger. The ground was covered with streams of the fat of the 
cows and the Dwipa was thereafter called Gomeda. “Go — cowand medah— 
fat).” It is not stated by what name the Dwipa was known before the 
occurrence of this calamitous event. This is unfortunate. 

The best account available of this Dwipa is to be found in the Matsya- 
Purana. The matter in the other two is too brief to be of real help. 

Aitot to sh tottot: 


’TITO 1 
TOvTO s to i f^cnrr 
cirerT ttoPtt ttoi fr 

TOTO§TOI TOT ^TMlTTOtT lhR : 
TOT 

stild'bfcTOPf: SThTO T'i^'MVQ'HSjr'trl: 
?3T TOTTO^ 1 

TOpft fsugir WTO# 

#TTO TOJT TO 

TOlfeTTOWi cit TOH UTOTO 1 


* From the citation in the Sabdakalpadrum a. 
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m. spf rsit m. 

A <i C ^ ^ f jTs. <fcl 

tp- &t i^rar ?vir w *R*rgrf R 
TW ^ £twi §*ftt: TtcTRP-ra: 

5!TWT%TfR%: T^ragSTRIcr I%R: 
qsjrq tTcrij-g i%ra^ % 

#•• qqVqittf ^ t|*<?t f?r: 

£rwr ''fra^HS'j^^-Td i 
^ t1<tr wtgrwq; 
t# ^rrtr fif 

3R--TOq; PW SRlrR^ I! 

“ I shall now speak of the Gomedaka-Dvipa. It is the sixth in order 
and surrounds the ocean of spirituous liquor. It is double the size of 
Salmala. There are two mountain-chains in Gomeda. 

“ The one is named Sumanah. It is a solid mass of Black Antimony (?). 
The second is Kymuda, which grows abundantly medicinal roots and herbs 
of every variety. It is full of gold.” 

“ Gomedaka is surrounded by the Ocean of Sugar-cane juice, the sixth 
among the oceans and twice as large as the ocean of liquor, fjojp, Havya, 
was the first dynast of this Dwipa. Dhataki and Kumuda were the two 
sons of Havya. The first district, that of the mountain Sumanah, is known 
as Dhataki-Khandam or the province of Dhataki, the elder of the sons. 
The second province, named Gomeda, that of the mountain Kumuda, was 
the province of the second son, Kumuda.” 

“These two mountains are amcng the highest there. The mountain 
Sumanah is in the eastern section and extends to the ocean with its 
branches projected laterally from east to west. The mountain-chain 
Kumuda extends likewise in the western section. These mountain-branches 
or spurs divide the Dwipa into two halves. The southern half is Dhataki- 
Khandam. The second province of Kumuda is to the north. These two 
are the only provinces of Gomeda.” 

We can see in the above a suggestion that the Dwipa w'as called 
Gomeda from Kumuda, or that both words are the same. Gomeda or 

Kumuda then w'as the name alike of the mountain, the district, and the ruler, 
i*e. t of the people. 

It should also be noted that, in speaking of the mountain, district or 
ruler, the first place is assigned to Dhataki-Khandam. That being so, 

* would be better'reading, (l) c. 123 . 
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why should the Dwipa be known by a name of secondary importance ? It is. 
however, significant that it is so known. 

The little that we have in the Skandam about Gomeda is contradictor} 
of what we find in the Matsyam. The Skanda names one not 

as the master of the Dwipa. He had seven sons who gave their names to 
the seven provinces into which the Dwipa was divided. 

The Varahapurana assigns the same place to Gomeda as the Matsya, 
and fixes its position between the same two oceans as those mentioned in 
the Matsya. 

The only other item of information we have in the Varaha Puranam 
is of considerable importance, though it looks small and unpretentious. 

The mountain ranges are stated as being two. The one is named 
Kumuda ; the other as ‘Tavatavasara . To go back a little. 

The Skanda note has not concerned itself with the mountains. The 
Matsya and the Varaha agree as to one of the mountains being Kumuda; 
the other mountain-chain is named in the Matsya as Sumanah and in the 
Varaha as rnsRIIWC-, Tavatavasara. 

This last word sounds strange. Wherefrom was it obtained ? It is 
probable that the last member of the word, is separable and Sanskrit, 

meaning a chain. 

cT.^RTRf is a reduplicated form of a word which appears to be borrowed 
from Turki, ‘ Tau ’ meaning a mountain-chain. This word figures pro- 
minently in Central Asian Orographical names. According to Hellwald, 

‘ Tag ’ means a mountain and 1 Tau ’ means a mountain-chain. 

So then should mean a concatenation of mountain-ranges. 

Where then should we look for this Gomeda-Dwlpa ? 

To the north of the Himalayas, near about the Pamirs, between the 
Head- waters of the Oxus and the great mass of Bdut. 

Here lived the ‘ Comedi ’ known to ancient geography and history, a 
race whose exact ethnic family is not'known, but whose existence and loca- 
tion is placed beyond doubt by ancient authority. Their mountains which 
are marked on the maps in parallels east and west are named Comedorum 

Montes, also Comedus east, Comedus west. 

Hence the Sanskrit Kumuda. The name Tavatavasara is an excellent 
description of the tangled mass of Belut (Bolor) Tag dominating the country. 
The eastern Comedus Mons, is the outer line to the west of the Belut mass. 
We have already seen that Kumuda was the name of the prince, doubtless an 

eponymous progenitor of the nation. 

- : Tkt Sus'iaZ nrC'rtralAii* by ~ Frederick von Hellwald. Translated into English by 
Lieutenant Col. Theodore Wirgman, p. 52. - 
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Rennell says : — Ammianus describes the seats of the Sacae to be under 
the mountains Ascanimia and Corned us Eastern, and joining to Drepsa, which 
may be taken for Anderab, a province of Bactriana. The mountains, 
Ascatancas and Cotnedi, appear in Ptolemy in the same situation. The 
Pamir Plateau was inhabited by the Comedi and the Sacae, the Sakita, of 
Edrisi, ”* 

“ The mountain-range of the Comedi was in the country of the Sacae of 
Ptolemy. The Comedi lived on the Comedian mountains.” 

The G ieeks first became acquainted with Comedorum Montes when 
they passed the Indian Caucasus and advanced over the plateau of Bamian 
along the western slopes of Bolor ” (Belut Tag), f 

“ Tt is t0 be remarked that Ptolemy does not attach Imaus to the Come- 
dorum Montes, but places the Imaus too far to the east. ” 

In the map of Scythia attached to Ptolemy’s Geographical Books, the 
Comedi are placed in a position which appears to correspond to the Pamirs 
except for the fact that the Imaus (meridianal) is placed erroneously farther 
to the east than it ought to be. The district is placed in the midst of 
mountains all round in a trapezoidal form with the note that the region of the 
Corned, is • alia at Montana To the east of the Eastern mountain wall is 
marked Valhs Comedorum qua alter ad Comedorum montanam remonem 
ascensusest ’. To their east are marked the Byltae, and to the north the 

Sacae. The southern boundary of the Comedian district is marked as that 

portion of Imaus, which is horizontal in projection and begins where the 
Indian Caucasus ends. 

WWirtW®? IT 7 t0 S ‘" s foceedei beyond Boctea 

though, he land of ,,u Corned,, and onward from there to the Stone-tower 

S» £ thr °" Sh ^ Vole has 

“ Kinmi is probably the country of Ptolemy’s Comedi. Remusat says 
,t lay among the mountains of Tokharistan, south of the Ortus. But north of 

ZJZZS d m0 ? “” S : Slenl ” th ,hedata l and it is north of the 

li. u , ' h a ° f Klum,tha mentioned by Hiouen Tsang appears to 

he, which is doubtless the same.” (Le„ Comedus.) PP 

J Ule j addS : ~ <£ !t S6emS P° ssible > however, that we have the name of 
the Corned, Kawadian • or ‘ Kahadian which Edrisi applies „ the 

:r^X."" medh HiSSlr “ d " hiCh StU1 


* RennelTs Geografhy of Herodotus . 

i SlV aZ^heWayTmAerZi V ( oU Cti a 8 46 y ) 0f Sfd'f R ° man Ge0 ^P h 5’-) 

VOIS, U846). Introductory essay, p. cl, Footnote. 
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D’Anville gives in his Antiquite Geographique de L hide, etc., a map 
of Central Asia, which is but a copy of Ptolemy’s map. Rennell in his 
Geography of Herodotus has a map demarcating the satrapies of Darius. 

The district of the Comedi is marked on this map. It is an advance on 
Ptolemy’s Tabula. The error as to Imaus is corrected, and it is placed in 
position to mark the eastern boundary of the Comedian district. This 
district on the map is hemmed in all sides by mountains. The northern 
portion is marked as the Pamir plain and the southern portion as ‘ Comedi- 
Byltae both within Imaus, the Byltae being the eastern neighbours of the 
Comedi. 

Rennell places the Sacae to the west of the Comedi in the district of the 
five or more streams which form the Am u-Darya (Oxus). The district of the 
Comedi in Rennell’s map is comprised between 70° to 73°' longitude and 
between 35° to 38° north latitude. 

The position of the unfortunate Comedi is further shifted . in Kiepert’s 
map, which perhaps is the last word on the subject. 

In his Atlas Antiquits (Tabula II) the Comedi are placed between 68 u 
to 70° longitude and on the tributary streams of the Oxus ; that is to say, 
..he assigns to them the district in which Rennell places the Sacae. Kiepert 
locates the Byltae (or Little Tibetans of modern geography) appreciably 
south of the Comedi. 

* * * * * : ’ 

The ancient Hindus were acquainted with a variety of precious stones. 
In Sanskrit literature they are mentioned as nine in number. As usual, 
the names often vary, and it is difficult to determine whether the varying 
names imply distinctive varieties or whether they are synonymous ex- 


pressions. 

Among these stones is one named Gomeda. The word in sound -and 
spelling is the same as the name of the Dwipa. Is it a mere phonetic 
identity or is there any connection between the gem or stone and the 


Dwipa ? . 

An attempt to ascertain the reality about this connection, if any, may 
be of some help in this discussion and cannot be characterized as irrelevant. 

The history of the precious stones exhibits one particular feature. The 
material object that we now understand by a certain name was not always 
the one signified by the name through the long history of ages. The same 
name conveyed different ideas at different periods, in the case of some 
at least of the precious stones. The trade name was sometimes different 

from what the substance really owned. 

It mav be difficult for an uninformed layman to state what it was that 
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the early Hindus understood by the name Gomeda ; nor is there any 
certainty that what now passes as Gomeda was known by that name two 
thousand years ago. 

The word Gomeda as the name of a gem or stone has passed into all 
the Indian Vernaculars. In Molesworth’s Maratha Dictionary, ‘Gomeda’ 
is rendered into English as “a Topaz or Chrysolite, a gem of a yellowish 
tawny colour. ” 

In C. P. Brown’s standard work, the English-Telugu Dictionary, the 
word Topaz has, for its Telugu equivalents, ‘ Gomeda and Pushyaraga’. 

But Pushyaraga is something quite different from Gomeda. 

Such is the uncertainty of the subject that in C. P. Brown’s Telugu- 
English Dictionary the Telugu word ‘Gcmedikam’ is explained in English 
as “a certain reddish stone— the agate, of the colour of the nails ”. 

It should be Topaz, if his annotation in the other Dictionary is correct. 
About forty years ago the Madras Government issued an Administration Report 
compiled by its Officers. A big volume explaining words and entitled 
' Glossary of the nature of a lexicon, was issued as an appendix to the 
report. 

In this Glossary we find Gomedaka translated into English as ‘ Cinna- 
mon-stone’. The Hindustani or Persian equivalent is given as ‘Yakut-i-zard’. 
(Zard means yellow.) No authority is cited. 

It is further explained thus : — 

A yellowish brown stone, a species of Garnet found in Ceylon, etc. 
Has the same names as Sardonyx, “ (Akeek-i-sij ah) ”. Siyah is dark or 
black. ” 

In Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, Gomeda is explained as “a yellow 
gem or precious stone brought from the Himalaya and the Indus, described 

as of four sorts, white, pale yellow, red and dark-blue, perhaps varieties of 
agate.” 

The next word after it or ‘ what resembles Gomeda ’ is 

explained as ‘ Chalcedony or Opal ’. 

, Wllson ’ s not e that the stone was obtained from the Himalaya or the 
Indus, and that it was of several colours, was based on Sanskrit authority, 
though the same is not cited. 

3T i%r - <tr qr ; 

crufretr u 

W frYT 
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msm: sri?$r 

3TTfrtr ^ 11 

m^\ ^gPter %cir rsr 'iterr factr mi i 


S'fifeS&r fsrfcr %t^wtt>i* 

“ The Gomeda stone is produced in the Himalaya or the Indus. Clear 
and translucent, heavy, close-grained, rich in colour and shining. The white 
and the reddish-yellow stones are much valued. There are castes among 
these stones. The Brahmin stone is white in colour. The red one is of the 
Kshatriya caste. The Vaisya stone is pale-yellow. The Sudra is dark-blue. 
The reflection of the stones is also likewise, of four colours, white, red, yellow 
and blue. Imitations of this stone are made from rock-crystal. ’• 

It seems the stone was esteemed a good deal in the ancient perio =, 
though not much thought of now except by persons of fastidious tastes and 
also by some who wish, from superstitious ideas, to complete the full tale 

of the nine varieties of precious stones, for a necklace or jewel. 

It is recorded in the Sukraniti-sara, a work of uncertain date, that t e 
Gomeda was reckoned as very inferior among the gems. In Wilson’s note, 
reproducing the Sanskrit authority, we should understand 1 the Indus as 
‘Trans-Himalayan Indus ’ in contact with the trade route to Serica. 

If it came in the way of trade and passed through the hands of the 
silk merchants, those in India would only have a vague idea of the place of 
its origin, the truth about which would be kept as a trade secret by the 
intermediaries through whose hands the commodity passed. 

The Gomeda stone, I venture to suggest, is the Jade of khotan, which 
in the early days had a factitious value by reason of the exaggerated esteem 
in which it was held by the Chinese. This Jade or Jasper as it was also 
entitled, passed westward in the way of trade through Ptolemy s station 
the ‘ Stone-Tower or Lithinos Pyrgos’, which lay either in Comedian la 

or a little to their east ; and from there through Comedian lands to India. 

The Indian trade, if it went as far as the Stone-Tower, would certainly not 
proceed farther. The barter or sale and purchase of articles between 
the traders of Eastern Turkestan and the Western districts would take place 
in the land of the Comedi. The Jade or Jasper would pass into India 
“ a product of the Comedian lands and would be called by the same name 
Tht L happened to man, atticles of trade in the East and the Wesu 
the stuff or substance being often known by the name of the place t om 
which ft was immediately imported or derived . We read m the tr anslation 

of 1 Bhoja, in tb * 

7 
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of The Russians in Central Asia, that “ among the more remarkable 
mineral productions of Turkestan must be included the Oriental Jasper- 
Nephrite or Jade-stone, which is highly esteemed in China under the name 
of 1 Yer The Pamir Kirghizes, bring rock-crystals, Jasper in various forms, 
and gold nuggets, to Yarkand and Kashgar.” * Possibly this ‘ rock-crystal 
and Jasper ’ may be the Jade of Khotan, or perhaps a native product of the 
Pamir region passed in trade as a variety of the stone, and accepted bv 
Indian traders as Gomeda. 

Colonel Gerini identifies the Stone-Tower with Khoten. I am not 
competent to say anything about this identification. If it is correct there 
need be no reasonable doubt about the identity of Gomeda with Khoten 
(Khotan) Jade. 

Miss Ella Sykes in her record of travels “Through Deserts and Oases of 
Central Asia’ says,— “ ‘ Yu ’ is the Chinese name for Jade or Nephrite. This 
stone is valued above all others in China and is even spoken of ‘ as the 
quintessence of Heaven and Earth’:' “The Jade of Khotan has been 
known to the Chinese for over two thousand years. Some Chinese writers also 
speak of the way in which it can be imitated. The Jade is the monopoly 
of the Chinese Government.” “ This beautiful mineral is found in veins run- 
ning thiough locks of schist or gneiss and is almost every shade of white, 
grey, green, yellow or black:’ “ After the white the yellow is the most highly 
prized, and then comes the green and lastly the black.” t 

Lenedict Goes who passed through these lands on his way to Cathav 
states as follows, speaking of Khotan Jade 

“There is no article of traffic more valuable than lumps of a certain 
transparent kind of marble, which we, from poverty of language, usually 
call Jasper." (1603 A.D.) % 

The Dwipa of Gomeda was so called from the name of the people who 
welt there. The Jade or Jasper is also known by the same name because 
at least it passed through that country, if some of it was not also produced 


The next Dwipa to be discussed is the Pushkara-Dwlpa. But before 
starting that discussion, I wish to state that there is some confusion trace- 
able ,n the Puranas speaking about ‘ Gomeda ’ as to the notions concerning 
this Dwipa and the Pushkara Dviipa. This confusion can be seen in the 
na ^ e -°l° ne ^^!_ hvo p rovinces of Gomeda -dvipa as noted in the Matsya. 

133 . RUSSia " ° f Ca P‘^^an'^ 
I See at p. 209 of Miss Ella Sykes’ book and Yule’s Cathay and the Way Thither. 
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It is Dhataki- Khandam. The Varaha Parana does not give the names of the 
provinces, but we find inserted in a wrong context, when speaking of Pmh- 
femr-Dwipa, a verse as set out below' : 

=5i 

is a copyist’s error for sfTcI%:. A perusal with attention of the pass- 
age in which this line occurs shows that it is thoroughly out of place in that 
context, and that it could have been meant to apply only to Gomeda-Dwlpa. 
The six provinces enumerated for Gomeda-Dwlpa in the Skanda Purana have 
no existence except in invention. So that we must take it, following the 
lead of the Matsya Purana, that the two provinces are Dhataki and Kumuda. 

Now’ it will be seen when we proceed to the discussion of Pushkara- 
Dwipa, that every other Purana appropriates the name Dhataki to one of the 
divisions of that Dwipa, which also is sub-divided into two and only two 
districts. 

That the Dhataka or Dhataki is an erroneous appropriation for Gomeda 
appears further from the Matsya Purana itself, where in the account of 
Pushkara there is a lacuna in a verse in w'hich we should look for the name 

of the ruler : — t 

rPR gtr JTSRfa: iftPTpIpr I 
fi^F H wid; ll 

< His son Mahavita was the protector of the western half and in the 
eastern half, of the mountain also, the country is divided into two.’ 

The name of the ruler of the eastern half is not given. The compilei 
found in the Puranic texts the second name as Dhataki, but he had already- 
appropriated it for Gomeda, so that he had no name to suggest for the ruler 

of the eastern half. 



MUNDAKOPANISHAD. 

By D. Venkataramiah, Esq., B.A., L.T. 
[Continued, from Vol. XVI (2), page 78.) 


FIRST PART. 

Second Section. 

*2. When on the altar is lit the sacred fire 

That fed with faggots glows with moving flames 
Then midst oblations of sacrificial ghee 
Offered must be the food dear unto Gods. 

|3. Whose household fire its ordained dues doth miss 
On days of new and full bright moons, alike 
The quarterly and autumn rites, by guests 
Unhonoured and unlit, of Vaisvadeva reft 
Or kindled contrawise to sacred law, 

He loses bliss in all the seven worlds. 


* The method of performing Agnihotra is described as its performance is enjoined prior to 
all sacrificial acts. In the Ahavaniyagni ghee should be poured as an offering on the northern 
and southern sides on new- and full-moon days uttering the mantras — 

The daily Agtnkotrahati is to be given twice— in the morning with the mantras— 
sram-wiitl and ln the evening — The A hllti or sacrifice in the shape 
of boiled rice, cake etc., should be deposited between the Ajyabhagas or the ghee marks as 
indicated above. This space is known as Sankara says that the Karma-marga - the 

path of works, leading to Swarga is difficult to follow on account of the minute details laid down 
for observance, the least deviation from which is sure to result in danger. 

t If the injunctions of the Scriptures are violated in the least particular the doer of =£ will 

ZttZS*.;' 03 mUery t0 him33lf and three *>» and 

The maintainer of the household fire should perform the other obligatory rites 

referred to m this mantra as otherwise he incurs sin. 

1, ‘ »«>= »f ground 

1Tb “ '"O'*- °" ^ '”»r oblation. „h« „ d 

b»il.d „« 10 ,b. fc*. „ th , ~ 1 "* 1 '■ oblation ol 
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*4. And seven are the leaping tongues of fire 
Kali, Karali, and Manojava 
Sulohita, Sudhumravarna, 

Sphulingini and goddess Visvaruchi. 

*{*5. And he that midst these shining tongues of fire 
Doth sacrifice with observance of time, 

Is led, by oblations poured, on solar rays 
To where the Lord of Gods doth dwell supreme. 

J6. Come, come, they say — these libations bright, and waft 
Along the shining paths of the solar rays 
The sacrificer whom with words of love 
And acts of worship they lead to Brahma*land 
Proclaiming ‘ this’s your meed for works approved \ 


The three principal fires maintained by the Agnihotri are as shown below. 


Ahavaniyagni where mostly the sacrifices are offered. 


North 



flames lean up to receive them. The description of the 
* When the oblations are poured the flames leap up w 

injunctions reach Swarga, the abode of the Gods, through the rays o 
at the time prescribed for each ritual. 

^-rT-rrrrf^*. Indra, the Lord of Gods. 

i STgoal for those who perform sacrifices is Smarga. here called Brahmaloka. The world 
of sensuous happiness awaits those that adhere to the ritualistic creed. 
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*7. But perishable are all these varied rites, 

Likewise unsure; of small avail the works 
Enjoined on sacrificers eight and ten. 

And they the dull-witted who disport in them 
As their highest good court oft old age and death. 

fS. Engulfed are they in depths of ignorance dark 
Elate with pride of knowledge won, self-sure 
Of learning vast, by ceaseless griefs assailed ; 

Thus wander forth such witless men as the blind 
When led by one himself bereft of sight. 

+9. And lost in the myriad ways of nescience dark 

Vainglorious with thoughts of accomplished deeds 
The w'itless men from love of meed see not 
The nature true of rites and when the fruits 
Of Karma cease fall from the shining heights. 

§10. Exalting acts of sacrifice and deeds 
Of charity these foolish ones ignore 
The better way to bliss supreme. Though raised 
On high in Swarga, Land of Joy, ere long 
They tumble down to earth or regions worse. 


* All works desti tute of un derstanding are only a source of sorrow. They are condemned as 

‘ inferior. ‘ STEf^M 5 enjoined on eighteen, i.e., the ritual performed by sixteen 

priests, the chief sacrificer and his wife. Karma depending upon these agents who by nature are 
perishable themselves, also perishes with all its fruit as curds and milk are spilt when the pots 
containing them are broken. Hence ignorant men who are ever engaged in the performance of 

sacrifices as their chief good and final hope taste the joys of Swarga for awhile and then again 
enter upon decay and death. They cannot escape the current of samsara. __JL. , 

may also be explained thus t-These ritualistic acts are like frail boats liable" to be wrecked any 
moment. 3 

in no T un/eri n - ‘ ° t ** th0Ugh extollin S the ritual the eventually condemns 

m no uncertain terms a life of mere karma since it leads only to transient pleasures. 

1 ’ is a term of reproach applied to one who is full of conceit. 

This mantra is similar to II— 5 of Katkakopanishad. 

„ V J T1 * e ha PP iness one en j°y s « the region of Swarga as the reward, of one’s works is short- 

Ibot J tl r T 0V Zu ! trUe natUre 0t Karma that P rom P ts men to seek enjoyment in the 
abode of the Gods. When the results of Karmic deeds wear out, the happy souls find that they 

can no longer sojourn in Swarga and are hurled down to the mortal earth 

Cf '~‘ ’—Gita, IX — 21. 

J sacrifices, enjoined in the Vedas. $ works of charity like sinking wells 

and tanks as enjoined in the Smritis . 

People fondly believe that their highest duty consists in performing sacrifices and acts of 
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*11. Others In forests seek their homes and lead 
Severe their lives in holy rites engaged 
Absorbed in Scriptural lore and unperturbed. 
Learned, on alms sustained. These sinless souls 
Through paths of solar rays proceed to where 
The everlasting Lord in deathless glory shines. 

$12. Then let the seeker gauge the worth of worlds 
Begot by endless deeds, their void perceive 
And in renunciation find refuge. 

The Eternal lies beyond the reach of works ; 

And Him to understand the disciple true 
In reverent mood and faggots in hand should seek 
A sage whose thoughts lie centred in the Lord. 

$13. To him approaching thus with subdued mind 
And senses all controlled the seer wise 
Shall, in faith, impart that Brahma-lore 
By which he has the vision of the Lord 
The Absolute and Everlasting, True. 


rharitv They forget that f or attaining Supreme Bliss and Light the only certain means is the 
, 0 wledtre of Atman . No doubt such men reach Swarga but alter enjoying the celestial pleasure 
knowledge ot Aetna men Qr even as lower animals. In other words, the text emphasizes 

the evanescent character of the fruits of Karma and points to the path of knowledge as the only 
road for attaining final beatitude. 

* Anions those who are God-ward bound there are three classes of men. First, those who 
place t^Tr^eatire faUh in r^timUstic sacrifices and^deeds, those ”'whcf afte^going* through 

figs iss? £Tc2i.$ ^ = 

arelhe of oSngfin^iib^dTa tfrofghfv^ 

Sd U is only they that realize Parabrabma-the Absolute and find sayuyya or onenes s wit h 
Gof- It is the second class of men that are referred to in this mantra and the word 

, . . j ,i Co ni/afa tnflkp 6 . it clear that moksJia is not meant here as the 

signifies the > duties e^JOine on • eyen tQ the attainment of Brakmaloka . A life of 

ITety, meditation and devotiol to personal God leads to Satyaleka but this is not real, zing one s 
identity with the Absolute. 

, . , . ... • up reached only after one understands the nature of the 

J,Lto rSfd”.“ £ S Sj 

He should help him across the dark and mighty ocean of 
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SECOND PART. 

First Section. 

*1. This then is truth. As out the well-lit fire 
In myriads dart the glowing sparks, even so 
My gentle youth, from out the Changeless Being 
Proceed the diverse souls and therein merge. 

t2. Resplendent, void of forms and Absolute 

He dwells within, without, unborn ; unswayed 
By moving breaths or by the thinking minds, 

All pure and higher than the highest self. 


* ^ ie °bject of this section is to explain the nature of Para brahma from whom emanate and 
in whom merge the individual souls. He is Purusha and He is Truth Eternal, Knowing Whom all 
else is known. The object of Aparazidya on the other hand, as stated in the first Mundaka , is the 
realm of common experience and of relative truth. The analogy of fire and sparks is to indicate 
the lelation between the individual soul and Brahman. The glowing fire is one but it sends forth 
numberless sparks, each of which is of the very essence of the parent fire. should not 

be understood as implying that the Jivas originate ; only the disembodied spirit becomes the 
embodied. Cf 


Taittiriya, XI— 6 . 

Chhandogya , VI — 3 — 2. 


To remove any possible misapprehension the Bhashyakara introduces a second illustration, viz., 
the apparent limitation of space which is really infinite through finite adjuncts. Though space has 
no form its supposed configuration depends upon the large or the small vessel which happens to 
limit it for the time being, but when the vessel breaks the limited space merges in the universal 
space. Even so Purusha is one and from Him proceed individual souls conditioned by untold forms 
and names but they lose their separateness and dissolve in the Absolute when the limiting condi- 
tions disappear. The illustration given in the text Joints to the identity of Jiva and Brahman. 

t or the Absolute is higher than 3 ^ which is the undifferentiated root cause of 
names and forms. Pie is unconditioned, the very essence of Akshara, shapeless like the sky and 
describable only by the attributes * not that,’ and ‘ not that 3 ^;— Be is not born of anything 

nor is anything born of Him. Hence He is ageless, immortal, undecayed and everlasting. 3 ^.,. 
Like mortals He is not filled with life-breaths which are the cause of movement and action 

Sprpr. He is devoid of the equipment of mind which is the instrument of intellection. In other 

words, He is free from both limitations, Tjpjj and 

TO* means that the Absolute is above and beyond /q^ ; \ gm; or Maya which 
is itself higher than (q^ : ) the world of names and forms (sR ) No doubt the ^ i s some- 
times described as Brahman itself but only looked at as the source of the universe which is about 

Lw p " 4b “ 1 "“ " “”« i » « 

Cf. Gita , XV— 16, 17. 
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*3. From Him alone is born the vital breaths, 

Alike the mind and all the senses five, 

So too the sky, the wind, the fire and Earth 
Who on her breast sustains this burden vast. 

|4. The shining heights His crown and sun and moon 
His eyes, the spaces vast His ears, His Word 
Vedas sublime, the wind His breath, His heart 
The Universe, His foot-stool, Earth. This Lord 
Pervading dwells as the inner self of all. 

$5. From Him begot is the shining world above 
Enkindled by the Sun, as faggots feed 
The fire. The Soma thence begets the rains 
From which upspring the plants and herbs on earth 
Nourished by these commingle man and wife; 

E’en thus from God all men derive their birth. 


* The Absolute which is unconditioned, pure and changeless and the knowledge of which is 
moksha, becomes the cause of the universe not in a real sense but only as an object does of its 
reflection through the medium of a mirror. It is avidya that gives rise to the universe of names 
and forms which are all unreal and there can be no actual relation between them and the Eternal. 
The multiplicity of names arising out of mere speech is a myth 

Having defined in the first verse the nature of Akshara, the Pure, the Absolute, the Sr«ti now 
describes Him as Iswra manifesting diversity in order that the truth may be understood the 

more easily. 

t. The immanence of God is here described. It is the /swara in His universal manifestation. 
The all-pervading nature of Divinity is brought out by conceiving the whole universe as His body. 
In comparing the universe to the ^ or heart of God the idea is that the world - - - 

conceive it to be, for the world ceases to exist in the deep slumber state when both mind and 
senses are withdrawn from the objective world. This is the idealistic position, 
means *k e luminous heavenly region. 

Sankara regards this description to refer to Virat who though a different entity is also born of 
Purusha. Vide Brahma Sutra I* 2-23. 

t Having declared that ^ is, in all beings, as the seer, the hearer, the thinker, and the 
moving spirit, the text proceeds to state that the whole race of man whose evolution has 
traced starts from the same cause. 

The five Agnis referred to in the Bhashya are Man . 

Shining world or starry region ; — Raili; - 3*^ 

— Woman. 

' For a fuller exposition of the see chhmldo ^ (l ' V ' 


8 
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*6. From Him alone Rik, Sama and Yajus 
Dlksha, Yagna and all Yagas and gifts 
And time and sacrificer and the worlds 
Whereon the Moon doth shine or Sun, proceed. 

f7. From Him again are born the Gods and Powers 

And Cherubs and men and beasts of earth and birds 
Of air, the vital breaths and nourishing grains 
Concentred thought and purpose high, straight speech 
And celibate life and duty’s sacred call. 

$8. The senses seven from Him alone are born 
Their seven lustres too and objects seven 
And seven-fold knowledge, seven abodes in which 
They move, lodged thus by sevens within the heart. 

§9. From Him the oceans vast and all the hills, 

From Him all rivers flow in diverse forms, 

All crops of grain, all tastes by which engirt 
With elements five the subtle body dwells. 


* Everything connected with the ritual is also derived from Him The Rigveda in which the 
mantras follow the rules of prosody, the Sama which for purposes of chanting is either divided 
into five sections, or seven, often containing meaningless letters intended only to help singing 
(vide Chhandogya, IX— 2), the Yajus which is all prose, ^jy_vows taken on occasions when the 
agent ties up round his waist plaited Kusa grass (jf^ ^%UTT:_gifts varying from one cow to 
the whole of a man’s property. 

The worlds of Moon and Sun are the Pitritoka and Devaloka reached by the sacrifices in the 
winter and summer months respectively according as they have sought Swarga or eternal happi- 
ness { Brakmaloka ). 

t Passing beyond the material creation the Sruti mentions the intellectual and moral faculties 
also as owing their origin to Him. Concentration of mind, faith, continence, duty-these are 
divinely enjoined qualities. 

* The seven senses here “entioned are those of the two eyes, the two ears, the two nostrils and 

the tongue-all found in the head jtTUTT: — S enses and not vital breaths because they are 

described as moving within the sense organs (^ : ) . a^^The inherent powers of the senses 
by which they illuminate their appropriate objects fj W: __Sensory knowledge. 

§ The external world of oceans, mountains, rivers and plants is born of Him. The Sukshma- 
sarira here termed SfcTOoRT, the subtle body, is moored, as it were, between the body consisting 
of the five gross elements with their characteristic essences (^) namely, odour, flavour, etc., 
and the Atman, and is a complex of seven eleraeuts-five pranas, ten indriyas, mams and Mdhl 
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*10. And God Himself is all this world of deed 

And thought, Brahman is eternal and sublime 
He dwells within, enthroned in human hearts; 
Who comprehends the Deity thus, my friend, 
The knot of nescience rends while yet on earth 

(To be continued.) 


* It Is, therefore, to be understood that all this world which is a mere conglomerate of names 
and forms is born of Purusha. He alone is real. He alone is the universe. Apart from Him 
there is none. The query with which the discourse started, What is it knowing which all else is 
known ?, is answered. You know all when you know Parabrakman. He who comprehends the 
nature of Brahman , the Supreme, the Immortal, the Dweller within the heart of every be- 
ing and identifies his own Self with Him, casts off altogether the deep ignorance that clouds his 
intellect. He cuts asunder the knot of avidya which has so mightily held him m bondage. 
Notice it is distinctly stated that liberation takes effect here and now the moment ignorance is cast 
aside, Sankara says, 5p£T: f while yet alive and not after death. This is the 

Jeevanmukta state. 



STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS. No. IX.— ON AN 
^ETIOLOGICAL MYTH ABOUT THE 
COMMON HAWK-CUCKOO. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 


The common Hawk-Cuckoo ( Hiero coecyx varivs — VAHL) is a well-known 
bird, and is found throughout the Peninsula of India and the island of Ceylon. 
It very much resembles a Shikra (A star badius). According to the late Rai 
Bahadur Ram Bramha Sanyal, it is called “Pdpiyd” both in Bengali and 
Hindi. But the late Mr. W. T. Blamford, f.r.s., at page 213 of Vol. Ill of 
The Fauna of British India (Birds), says that, in Hindi, it is called “ Pupiya 
Rupak or Upak ” and that in Bengali, it is called “ Chok-gallo ”. 

It frequents the well- wooded countryside. It is well-known for its call- 
note which the ornithologist Jerdon terms “loud crescendo notes” which, 
according to him, sound somewhat like “ Pipeeha Pi-peeha ”, each repetition 
of which is higher in the scale. During its breeding season, which extends 
from April to June, this remarkable call-note is heard not only during the 
night but also by day-time. 

This bird subsists by feeding upon caterpillars but largely on fruits and 
birds. 

It lays its eggs in the nests of various species of Babblers. 

The bird-fanciers of Bengal esteem this bird very much for its loud and 
sonorous call-notes, and keep it as their favourite cage-bird. 

The late Rai Bahadur R. B. Sanyal says, at pages 240-241 of his “ Hand- 
book of the Management of Animals in Captivity in Lower Bengal,” says that 
these birds are wary and suspicious and look very much like a Shikra when 
darting down to seek some insect-prey as its food. 

; Curiously enough, the common Hawk-Cuckoo is called “ Cliaitara Ban ” 
in some parts of Bengal.*' 

Regarding the evolution of the common Hawk-Cuckoo, the following 
etiological myth is narrated in several parts of Bengal, the name or names 
of the district in which it is prevalent not being mentioned by the correspon- 
dent who has communicated this birth-story of the bird to the Pravdsb 

There lived an old woman in a certain village. She had no kinsfolk in 
this world to take care of her. By dint of doing hard work all her life, she 
saved a little money wher e with to carry on her livelihood in the fag-end of 


* Vide the Bengali Monthly Magazine, Pravasl, published from 
month Asvina 1331 B. S. (September-October, 1924 A.D.), page 790, 


Calcutta, for the Bengal 
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her life. No one of her village knew anything about her hoarded money. 
Only one person knew of it, namely, the wife of a co-villager named Chaita. 
One day, Chaita’s wife brought her co-wife’s son to the poor lone old woman, 
introduced him to her as her own son, and, leaving him as security for the 
loan of money taken by her, borrowed all the hoarded money from the 
old woman and decamped. Her whereabouts could not be discovered there- 
after. 

Losing all her hard-earned money, the old woman became stricken with 
great sorrow at the loss of her wealth and died. After her death, she was 
metamorphosed into a common Hawk-Cuckoo or “ Papiya ”. Even down 
to the present day, she wanders about in the woods and forests and utters the 
undermentioned following call-note : — 

t qf % 

\ '■TT I 

». Vrr l 
h. gfc it- nt i 
afe a m r* 

Translation. 

1 and 2 — “ Chaita’s wife, O Chaita’s wife, 

2 and 3— Give (me) back, (my) money, 

3 and 4— Give (me) back (my) money, 

5 an( } g — Take back your son, O ! take back your son.’' 

The correspondent of the Bengali Monthly Magazine, Pravasi, has men- 
tioned the following as the second version of the common Hawk-Cuckoo’s 

call^note : — 

Translation. 

1. “ How far off is the Haj ? 

2. How far off is the Haj ?” 

Now, the question arises : What is the meaning of the word Haj in the 

foregoing couplet ? — 7 

* Vide the Bengali Monthly Magazine, Pravasi, for the month of Agnihayana 1331 B. S. 
(November-December, 1924 A.D.)» P a S e 246 * 
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I am inclined to think that the significance of this word is its usual 
meaning of “ the Muhammadan pilgrimage to Mecca”. If I am correct in my 
interpretation, the foregoing second version of the common Hawk-Cuckoo’s 
call-note would appear to be of Muhammadan origin. But it is impossible to 
state this definitely, as the TravasVs correspondent has not, unfortunately, 
given any etiological myth that may be connected with this second variant 
of the Papiya’s call-note. 

Dr- W. T. Blamford says that the Bengali name of this bird is 
Chok-gallo 55 which means “ I am losing my eyes Most likely, the name 
of the common Hawk-Cuckoo is accounted for by. some myth which was 
not known to Dr. Blamford and which I have not been able to come across, 
[Should some reader of this article be acquainted with the myth which 
accounts for the origin of the name “ Chok-gallo ”, he will greatly oblige 
the present writer by communicating it to the pages of The Quarterly Journal 
of the Mythic Society of Bangalore.] 

Now, to return to the discussion of the setiological myth which accounts 
for the origin of the common Hawk-Cuckoo’s provincial Bengali name 
being “ Chaitara ban ” or “ Chaita’s wife 

On analysing it, I find that the principal incidents of this folk-story are 
as follows : — 


(1) An old woman amassed some money by dint of hard labour. 

(2) She kept it as the wherewithal of her livelihood in the fag-end 

of her life. 

(3) She was defrauded of this money, by another cunning woman 

(Chaita’s wife). 

(4) Being stricken with great sorrow at the loss of her money which 

was the sole means of her livelihood in her old age, the poor 
lone old woman died. 


(5) Taking pity on her, the gods metamorphosed the deceased old 
woman into a common Hawk-Cuckoo or Pafiiya. 

We shall, now, -try to find if there is prevalent in any adjacent country 
any myth or legend which is analogous to the preceding one and which 
describes the transformation into a bird of a woman who had died of 
extreme grief at the loss of her property. As the result of our research, 
we find that there is a similar axiological myth current in the island of 
Ceylon and of which an abstract is given below : — 


Once upon a time, there lived an old woman who was very avaricious. 
She cared only for money and loved heartily to hoard it. She had, however 
seven young and well-built sons who worked hard for ‘the purpose of 
rurnishmg their avaricious mother with money. 
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Now, with a part of this hard-earned money, the old woman bought 
seven beautiful axes. 

One day, she gave one of these axes to her eldest son and told him 
to go to the forest, cut a big load of ebony-wood and bring it home, so that 
she might earn more money by the sale thereof. The young man accord- 
ingly went to the jungle and began to cut down the ebony-tree. While he was 
doing so, a big leopard ( Cheetah ) came there and killed the young wood- 
cutter. When her eldest son did not return home even after nightfall, the 
greedy old woman rightly suspected that he had been killed by some wild 
animal. But so little did she care for her son’s personal welfare and safety 
that she did not mourn at all for her eldest son’s death but only grieved 


bitterly for the loss of her axe. 

In a similar way and with the same object in view, she sent her 
remaining six sons, one after the other, to the jungle to cut and bring home 
ebony-wood. But all these six young men were successively killed by the 
very same leopard which had killed their eldest brother. 

But the avaricious old woman did not feel any sorrow whatever at the 
death of her seven fine young sons, but grieved most heartlessly for the loss of 
her seven beautiful axes. 

But this heartless avarice and greediness did not meet with the approval 
of the gods above who determined to punish her. Accordingly they meta- 
morphosed her into a little dark-coloured bird which, all the night long 
in the beautiful island of Ceylon and often through the sunny day, cries : 
“ Hutporuwa ! Hutpomwa !! The meaning of this cry is “ Oh ! my seven 
axes ; Oh ! my seven axes ! ”* 

[Unfortunately, the collector of the foregoing myth has not given the 
zoological name of the little dark-coloured bird of Ceylon which is the 
transformed representative of the avaricious old woman.] 

On comparing the Bengali myth with the Sinhalese one, we find:— 

(a) That, in the Bengali folk-story, the old woman, who was not at 
all avaricious, died of grief at the loss of her money which was the only 
means of her livelihood in the fag-end of her life. Consequently, the 
primitive myth-makers of Bengal have done justice to her by depicting 
her as having been metamorphosed into the common Hawk-Cuckoo after 
her death. They have done similar poetic justice in the case of the myths 
relating to the evolution of the Indian Cuckoo ( Ban Katha Kao) and of the 
Spotted Dove. 


* Vide “ The Story of the Seven Axes" in The Chummy Book By Edward Shirley and 
others. Published by Thomas Nelson ft Sons, Ltd., London, Edmburgh and New yor k 
(Fourth year). Pages 57—66, 
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( b ) But, in the Sinhalese myth, we find that the old woman was noto- 
rious for her avarice and greediness. She valued her property — the seven axes 
far more than the lives of her seven fine young and stalwart sons. She 
bitterly grieved at the loss of these axes and not at the death of her sons. 
In this case, the primitive myth-maker of Ceylon has meted out well-deserved 
punishment to her by transforming her into the little brown bird which cries 
“ Oh ! my seven axes ! Oh ! my seven axes ! ” all through the day-time and all 
the night long. 



REVIEWS. 


Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. 

By Dr. E. hultzsch, ph.D. 


WE have before us the first volume of this work, containing the inscriptions of 
Asoka the Great. Fourteen edicts of this apostle of Buddhism form its theme. 
The origin and the situation of the rock and the pillar edicts and the minor 
rock and pillar inscriptions are described in interesting detail. That King 
Devanampriya Priyadarsin could be no other, than Asoka, is attempted to be 
established in the first and second chapters of the work. 

The writer gives us a vivid description of the Mauryan king’s capable and 
benevolent administration from his capital, Pataliputra ; and proceeds to tell us 
the story of Asoka’s conversion to Buddhism, and his Dharma . I he magnani 
mity of the character of the king is manifested in his own words: I he 

following occurred to me : I shall issue proclamations on morality (and) shall 
order instruction in morality (to be given). Hearing this, men will conform to 
(it), will be elevated, and will (be made to) progress considerably by the promo- 
tion of morality.” This then is a precis of the next three chapters. In the 
subsequent portion of the introduction to the book, the grammar of the Gtrnar 
the Kalsi, the Shahbazgarhi , the Dhauli and Jaugada rock and pillar edicts and 
that of the minor edicts is fully explained. The student is thus completely 
equipped with the necessary information on the vowels, the consonants 
declensions, conjugations and syntax of the languages. What a 


advantage to go straight into the texts ! . 

Then follow the texts and translations. The original edicts are given in the 
respective Erahmi and Kharoshthi characters, followed by an English wore 
by word pronouncing key and finally an English literal translation o each edict 
The moral and disciplinary precepts like, Obey your parents, help the aged 
and the weak, do not hurt or harm any living-being, wherever there are no roots 
or fruits cause them to be imported and planted” are profuse throughout 

'"“Dr. Hultzsch, as can ba expected, ha, hot spared the leas, pain, in hying 
to make this volume all that could be desired. Contributions and assistance 
have been given by Sir John Marshall, Rao Bahadur H_ 

„ent Epigraph!,! for India, Mr. C«1 IW «»“ » '• ^ 0 ' ulbreak and 

have had th,s volume m print so .far back . as 19 , W fited ^ 

other conditions caused the delay. The reader is cer y )atest 

delay, since the book has been complete^ rem^d ■ g ^ ^ ^ 

researches. After - — ‘ ”te booh is replete with over lif.y 

been out only in the latter part oi 
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large and superfine plates illustrating the various inscriptions. These are regular 
facsimiles of the originals photographed under the direct supervision of the 
author. This is a publication of the Government of India and can be obtained 
from any authorized agent. We very confidently recommend this excellent book 
to all lovers of historical research.' The people of India must be most grateful 
to Dr. Hultzsch and his great undertaking in his yenerable old age. 

M. V. 


The Life after Death in Oceania and the Malay Archipelago. 

By Rosalind Moss, b.Sc. (Oxon.) 


TRACING the connexion between burial-customs and beliefs in a future life 

among the more primitive peoples of Polynesia, Melanesia, and Indonesia.... 

in the hope that by a careful study and comparison of these beliefs and rites 

some light may be thrown upon the early development of eschatological belief 

and the growth of funerary ritual, and a small contribution made towards the 

elucidation of the. many ethnological problems of this area, ” was the motive of 

he author in writing this valuable book. It need hardly be said that this motive 

has been fully realized. Miss Moss has relied in her work on the accounts of 

first-hand observers, especially scientific investigators and on the writings of 

those who had touch with the natives before their contact with modern civiliza- 

ion. us work in regional studies is a companion volume to Dr. Rivers’ 

researches relating to the ethnology of the Pacific. The author has succeeded 

in her attempt to trace the relationship between ritual practices and the beliefs 

of the peopie concerned. Whether the ritual practices arose out of a notion of 

the here-after world or such a pre-existing notion became the basis of the 

ceremomes is certainly an interesting thing to know. The author of this 

excel ent book consisting of over 200 pages of solid matter tells us the results ^ 

her studies in a very lucid manner. Published by the Oxford University Press 

and priced at Us/i., the book deserves a careful study by all interested in the 
sociological sciences. * interested m the 



M. V. 



Navayiiga* 

(Sketch of the Career of Sevavrata Sasipada Banerji.) 

By Mahavidvan K. R. Chakra varti, Saralakavisuri, 
Vidyavibhushana. 


THIS small brochure, in Kannada, gives a bird’s-eye view of the life and work of 
that great social worker and humanitarian of Bengal. Brahmasri Sasipada 
Banerji’s first noble work was the emancipation and education of women. In 
spite of opposition from the orthodox, and the consequent sufferings, he plodded 
on and did a great deal for alleviating the difficulties and promoting the cause 
of the education of Indian women. He espoused and advocated the cause of the 
labouring class which looked to him as their trusted leader. He was a genial 
husband, a kind parent and an eminent philanthropist. 

The book is written in a clear style and makes a very interesting and 

instructive reading. c . , c 


1. The Marriage Ceremony of the Parsees. 

2. The Naojote Ceremony of the Parsees. 

3. The Funeral Ceremony of the Parsees. 

ALL BY SHAMS-UL-ULMA DR. JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, B.A., PH.D., C.I.E. 


WE have received the above three pamphlets. The subjects of these books 
appear to interest, at first sight, only the members of the Parsee community. 
But, on the contrary, they are of greater interest to the student of religious his- 
tory and ethnology. Ably dealt and clothed in fine simple language the reader 
is given a correct and authentic account of the different ceremonies of the Parsees. 
It is needless for us to mention that the author’s elaborate and excellent study o 
the Zoroastrian religion has placed the general public under great obligations to 

him. Tvr V. 



The Story of Satara. 

by B. d. Basu. 


The Story of Satara by Major B. D. Basu, I.M.S. (Retired), must certainly be a 
revelation to many casual readers of History. We are all the more grateful to 
him for the trouble and time he must have spent in wading through all the 
Parliamentary and other papers relating to the Satara Raj since no English 
historian has so far treated the Satara affairs in that spirit of impartiality and 
historical accuracy which their importance demands. 

He has produced in a most lively and interesting book the sad and regrettable 
history of one of India’s unfortunate kings. All those who will have the pleasure 
of reading the book will, we doubt not, find food for deep thought. Pratap Singh 
and Rungo Bapoorjee are gone but this struggle for justice, their untiring efforts in 
the face of calumny, deceit and misrepresentation, their undaunted courage to the 
bitter end in that unfair contest must live after them, has lived and has borne 
fruit. They were the first advocates of constitutional justice— they were the 
pioneers of constitutional opposition— they were the martyrs of passive resistance 
and their successors reap the fruits of their struggle. 

The efforts of Rungo Bapoorjee in England, the co-operation of some of his 
English friends and the outbreak of the Indian mutiny, finally opened out the eyes 
of the English Government to the disastrous policy followed by the home directors 
in India. If then we enjoy at present a larger share in the government of the 
country, we must not forget Bapoorjee who fought so bravely for the cause, and 

must thank Major B. D. Basu for giving us such a vivid picture of the long 
struggle and its first martyrs. S 

C. B. 


Journal of Francis Buchanan. 

Archeologists are indeed greatly indebted to Mr. V. H. Jackson for bringing 
out in print the Journal of Francis Buchanan kept during the survey of the 
districts of Patna and Gava in 1811—1919 a * j , urvey ot the 

all diaries have ti • 7 , 1 181 "' Apart from tlle personal charm that 

all diaries have, these journals are all the more interesting as they give us ink- 

ings into the many obstacles, moral and physical, that beset such a task and 

: it n „Zr' M i"‘ i0mitab,e >*>"■«“ «' Enjlishmai 
Itempted, Mk no little success, the tost survey of these parts 

, 0 ,..?:^“ ,OUrna ' T "° ,eS “<> "“M “S "any important 

Reports published in the " East ,„di„„ ' b) Mo g Z erl uln 'tT"’ °! . ““ 

...iduarian, and oast, peculiatities have slted^T “m ”he 

editor while the descriptions of Patna Gava RnHh r scissors ot the 

have been badly tuauled, the detailed deieriptio.s Tihe TotoeTollo.eTte 
“ 1Mn “' S hClP “ S ”h»y important hills, mines, q „«rries( 
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eaves and springs which the report would leave us at a loss to find. Buchanan’s 
critical judgment always put to the test and as often rejected the informations 
that he gathered. This together with a lack of works of reference and adequate 
maps must account for the delinquencies that later archaeologists find in his 
work. But considering the difficulties under which he worked, his accounts of the 
land, the hills, forests, the customs and the occupations of the inhabitants and 
his own maps are as accurate, as they could have been, under such circumstances, 
and w r e must ever remain grateful to Mr. V. H. Jackson for publishing this 
Journal. 


The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai 
from 1736 — 1761. 


The tenth volume of the Private Diary of Ananda Pillai from 1736—1761 which 
we have just received is as interesting and instructive as the previous ones. It 
throws quite a volume of light on the hitherto somewhat obscure doings of the 
French in India during this eventful period and by showing us the weak and 
corrupt administration of the Governor, Leyrit and his colleagues at 
Pondicherry, who were more interested in furthering their own private ends and 
satisfying their petty jealousies, we can easily understand how the interests of the 
French nation were jeopardized, and how the dissatisfaction that reigned around 
this corruption tended no little towards the consolidating of their rivals, the 

English in India. TT _ , ,, , 

We are grateful to the Government of Madras and Mr. H. Dodwell for 

translating the above diary from Tamil into English. 


C. B. 



NOTES, 


The Crocodile and Its Sanctity in South India. 

By S, t. Moses. 


Of the living saurians of to-day, if the recently recorded survivors of the extinct 
genus Dinosaur are excluded, the crocodile is easily of the first magnitude. 
Its dense horny covering usually considered bullet-proof is described by Job in 
the 41st chapter. The Leviathan, however, which occurs in two other places in 
the Bible, stands for a sea-monster in Psalms civ : 26 and for a snake in Isaiah 
xxvii : 1. 

The terror-striking aspect of the crocodile combined with its destructive 
power is enough to secure for it sanctity among men timid by nature or even 
otherwise. It is sacred to the Egyptians who consider it a fitting emblem of God 
because of two features. The eye of the crocodile, as in that of birds, is covered 
by a thin transparent membrane which made the ancients believe that the 
crocodile like God can see without being seen. The tongue of the crocodile being 
fixed to the floor of the mouth can neither be raised nor protruded. Hence the 
crocodile was believed to be tongueless by the ancients who saw in it a re- 
semblance to God who never stands in need of speech but merely ordains all 
things by His will. The crocodile, according to the Hindus, is the vehicle of 
Niridhi, the regent of the south-west point of the compass. 

The crocodile is carnivorous usually preferring meat rather ‘ high ’. A story 
in Panchatantra tells us of the fondness of crocodiles for the liver of monkeys. 
It relates how a monkey friend of a crocodile while being carried to the home of 
the latter ostensibly on a friendly visit, ' was told the truth that Mrs. Crocodile 
wished to eat the monkey’s liver and how the monkey escaped by his ready wit 
telling the stupid crocodile he had kept his liver up the Jambu tree. Monkeys 
are usually seen to worry crocodiles by swinging a branch of a tree over the 
lagoon and letting the tail drop into the mouth of the crocodile only to be with- 
drawn when the latter snaps its jaws. The game sometimes ends tragically. The 
pitcher goes to the well once too often and the monkey is caught and eaten by 
the patient and lucky crocodile. 

lo crocodiles, human flesh is a delicacy and accidents to bathers, etc are 
common all the world over. The phrase “ Crocodile’s tears ” is the surviving 
reference to an ancient belief that the crocodile— it really has large lachrymal 
glands— sheds tears over the hard necessity of killing animals for food. It is 
said to mourn and sigh like one in deep distress to allure travellers to the, spot 
and then^shed tears over the prey. Shakespeare in 2 Henry VI — iii, 1 says, 
Beguiled as the mournful crocodile 
With sorrow snares relenting travellers. ” 

A crocodile is said to be responsible for making Sankaracharya an ascetic. 
He had long wished to become one but his mother was against it and once when 
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iev we re bathing in the river near Kalladi oil Angamalai he was caught by a 
rocodile. He then cried out to his mother and wanted her permission to die 
s an ascetic and thus depart in peace. No sooner had she said that he was 
lready an ascetic than Sankaracharya miraculously escaped from the crocodile 
nd lived to be an ascetic. Even Mahadeva is said to have been bitten by a 
rocodile for a reference to it is found in a mantram used by Hannans which 
,egins “ Even as the swelling of the holy foot of Mahdeva due to the bite 

)f a crocodile has subdued”. 

In Egypt there is a belief that crocodiles harm no people during the seven 
lavs sacred to Apis. In Kerala it is believed that no member of the \ ailuvar 

aste^ ^ a caste famous for the beauty of its women, is ever harmed by crocodiles 

“r.to.c'odi,, river) near Aujeugo and «Tra» 

port fifteen rni.es tedtrtfi assuming , fie form 

rl ~ iT ~ 

certain temples. Anyattenp q{ guch men , usually soldiers, are 

in the cecity of the irreverent. * ot ret reat into tradition. In one 

rumoured; but on enquiry, more j offering a gold crocodile 

case the delinquent is said to b ^tthLe special Crocodiles, for 

to the temple. Sanctity, however . attached onlyjot ^ ^ usually 

those living free are ™ ** a ^ UUadans . The flesh and 

belonging to castes like Nayadis a ^ ^ intestine are reckoned 

particularly the bezoai fGoros . crocodiles are fed regularly 

efficacious in feeding tfiem. at Karacfii, is an 

fiy the pnests. The s gl Ker!1 , a „ her e sacred crocodiles are kept 

iriipressive one. The chief pi k . cut cave and a Hindu temple 

may now be mentioned. At omm dil u j n r0 yal but single state, 

to which a tank is attached where a J western bank of 

Palliport has already been me ^ lone ‘ perty 0 f which consists solely of 
the Ponnani has a famous temp e lt is a religious duty on the 

crocodiles adorned with gold and o i ^ told> one o{ the saC red brutes 

part of the pilgrims to feed them. - brought back with musical honors, 

escaped from the temple pre f^ ® 4t Madai— the railway station is known 
headed by a procession of devotees. - young crocodiles and one or 

as Palayangadi— the tempie has apoi^ by the Pidara ns, the priests of the 

two large ones live. Their ai y _ j festival of the Kavu is on, a huge 

temple. . Once a year when the gran ■ and other eatables is placed 

" crocodile drags the vessel Into the water 
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and all of them partake of the offerings. The vessel was usually returned a day 
or two before the succeeding annual festival by a crocodile placing it on the edge 
of the pond. Some four years ago there was no sign of the vessel — my informant 
is sure some irreverent rogue forestalled the priest and stole it away — and so the 
offerings are now given in large leaf-plaited baskets. 


The Mauryan Invasion of the Tamil Land. 

MR. K. G. SESHA A'YYAR in his paper on ‘ The Kosar and the Vamba Moriyar 5 
has discussed with his usual learning and felicity a problem of great general interest 
for the student of Indian History (FideVol. XIV of this Journal, p.275). I 
may say at once that I am inclined to think that his interpretation of the passage 
from Ahananuru , poem No. 251, is much more natural and agrees better with the 
literary traditions regarding the obscure people known as Kosar. Accordingly 
that part of Dr. S. K. Iyengar’s theory which makes the Kosar the friends of the 
Mauryan invaders and the enemies of the Mogul* Chieftain has to be given up. 
The Kosar were rather the friends of Mogur and helped the place to defy the 
Mauryan invaders. I am also at one with Mr. Sesha Ayyar in thinking that we 
have to reject the attempts to identify the Moriyar of Mamulanar with the Guptas 
or the Konkani Mauryas. He shows good reason for our doing so in the paper 
referred to, and I have nothing to add to what he has said.* 

But he totally rejects Dr. Iyengar’s theory of the Mauryan invasion of the 
Tamil land and I am unable to follow him here. His reasons are — (1) “ Before 
the word Moriyar comes into literary use, the term Mauriyar of which the other is 
a corruption, must have been well-known in Tamil literature;” but there is no 
evidence of this in classical Tamil literature, (2) The current edition* of the 
Ahananuru is not a critical one, the reading Moriyar is not established. (3) In 
Purananuru , stanza No. 175, we have in a very similar passage the reading 
Oriyar; this “collection has been carefully edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
V. Swaminatha Ayyar, with its old invaluable commentary”; the ancient 
Scholiast has not noticed any alternative reading like ‘Moriyar’; we cannot 
attribute to him ignorance of the Aham collection ; if in an almost identical 
passage in the Aham the reading Moriyar was current in his day we must hear of 
it in his notes on Pur am 175. 


Now, I venture to differ from so sound a scholar as Mr. Sesha Ayyar with 
great diffidence ; but I must say that I am not able to see the force of his argu- 
ments and that I think he has gone too far in rejecting the theory of the Mauryan 
invasion altogether. It will be readily noticed that Mr. Sesha Ayyar has made 
too many inferences from silence, a notoriously dangerous procedure to adopt in 
any discussion of this nature. 


I shall now examine Mr. Sesha Ayyar’s contentions in the order in which 
I have arranged them above : (1) I feel that much confidence cannot be placed in 
arguments based on literary usage, and there seems to be no imperative reason 

.* f Mr * K ; G * San , ka f’ s attempt (/. R. A.S., 1924, p. 666) to combine Aham 281 and Pur am 
175 into a reference to the Konkan Mauryas is not sound. 



oace Mr. Sesha Ayyaf and the analogues he cites) why Moriyar should not have 
0 me into use without there having been a word Mauriyar in use earlier ; why 
he term for example, should not have been- borrowed directly in its Prakrit ot 
3 a li form instead of being taken through Sanskrit, first as Maury a to esu> 
pmipntlv altered into Moriyar. And further, We do not have the whole body of 
SS— before os. A, any re,, this particular 
I’ Mr gesba Ayyar against the reading ‘ Moriyar * will not be enough by itself to 
L. dowll ,lr. ”eory o, ,be Manrya, invasion. (2) Mr. Sesb. Ayym 
the current edition of the AMni.un, leaves much to be d.stred ; > “ 

that bv the side of the now classic editions of Pandit Swaminatha Ayyar, the presen 

edition ctf^this important collection of ^^ybbyur^is^uoticed'l’y^t'bis'editimi) 

even so, in Ak.,n 281 the alternative “t Z pr sumption is thu, the 

if no other readings are noticed at ^os. b9 and zor in P v 

editor, whoever he was, did no, find an, *>*“»**■«■- “ “ferna e »= 

Mr. Seal, a Ayyar himself cannot male sense out » ‘be alterua^ 
has seen in the MSS. and depends largely on Puram 17o -d^l Ses „ a 
This brings us to bis arguments un er , a ■ w|]jch he ]lI5 put them, 

hyy,, should have urged „ ch earlier than the date of its 

that is, supposing ‘ can it be that his attention has not been drawn 

publication, vis. July, 1924. O , ^ ^ r , _ - Pandit V. Swami* 

to the second edition of the Puranamtrn ry . a ram ‘ by the illustrious 

natha Ayyar published in 1928? The reading the ^ ^ 

Pandit in Puram 175 is Moriyar; and more he ^^Jnanuru referring to the 
footnote (p. 281) all the three passages tom the matter quite clear to 

Moriyar with that reading and no ot her “ is qu - te clear that 

myself, I had 1 personal in ’ the MS S. eacep, Moriyar. 

he has definitely given .. «« ™ t J„ d e„ Scholia o. the passage, that 
Mr. Sesha Ayyar argues depending on . viccU.ru- refers to a trans- 

of the Purananuru (Pandit Swaminatha Ayyar ■ note^ ^ ^ iously corrupt and 
and the Ah.nanurn and there are Cher reading, w M, are ^ ^ And 

.do no, male sense. Under these condmems thejorm M ^ ^ M „ rya , 

there seems little reason to doubt that the ^rence Pv _ ^ and hJs refer . 

The reference to the Nandas by amu . { the Moriyar do not seem to 

ence ,n 281 to the southerly direct, on of : «* cuttine , hro „gh 

leave any reasonable room or on . chariots of the invaders is, however, 

mountain passes and making » 

not now susceptible of any cogen ex K. A. NILAKANTAM. 
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correspondence. 


New Light on the Gupta- Vakataka Controversy. 


THE history of the Vakatakas was almost a sealed subject, till a decade ago, 
except to a few specialists like Drs. Burgess, Buhler, Cunningham, Kielhorn, Bhau 
Daji and Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji. The late Mr. V. A. Smith for the first time 
brought together the scattered material on the subject and wrote a succinct and 
comprehensive account of the dynasty in the ‘journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
London, 1914'. Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil of Pondicherry in his excellent ‘ Ancient 
History of the Deccan ’ published in 1920 has brought the history up-to-date and 
has devoted a whole section to this dynasty which, in his opinion, had the greatest 
influence on the culture and civilization of the Deccan. It was a happy 
idea of Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, the learned University Professor of Indian 
History in Madras, to have taken up the subject for further investigation and to 
have included it in his scheme of special University lectures in 1923. The results 
of his investigation on the subject have been embodied in two articles, one in the 
| Annals of the Bhandarkar Research Institute, Poona, 1924,’ and a second in the 
‘Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, 1925.’ 


As it is unnecessary to traverse the whole ground, this note will be confined 
to a fe\v points of criticism raised by Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar and replied to by 
Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, and to some suggestions and modifications in regard to the 
Gupta-Vakataka inter-relationships. 

But before doing so, I must say a few words at the outset to enable the 
readers to follow the controversy with interest and to appraise the new light 
attempted to. be thrown on the subject. Towards the close of the third century 
A.C., the old order in Northern India changed giving place to a new one. The 
Vakatakas and the Guptas were slowly but steadily working their way to the fore- 
front m close succession, in place of the Satavahanas and the Kushanas. The 
Vakatakas rose to power under one Vindhyasakti, the crest-jewel of the Vakataka 
family, and worked out their supremacy somewhat earlier than the Guptas under 
them farst sovereign Pravarasena I-the Pravira of the Puranas. Pravarasena I 
ruled for a long period of sixty years, allied himself with the powerful Maharaja 
Bhavanaga of the Bbarasivas, performed four Asvamedha sacrifices and deservedly 
ca led himself a Samrat’ having become a paramount sovereign. Rudrasena I, 

Ind was cl 01 ! a ” d ™ d / ate SUCCesS0r0f Pravarasena I, dropped the title ‘ Samrat ’ 

of the Gun H T, lf " “ ere Maharaja ’- Meanwhile, Chandragupta I 

of the Gupta dynasty, unlike his predecessors who were simple Maharaias 

ot :r so , T u ” d t of ■ ^ itrs 

o„r ,t, m ,f° “U ” “ ?'• S ' K ' Aija "E»' ™ the fim to draw 

attention to these two apparently isolated facts and to try to explain their 
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vital inter-connection and true historical significance. According to him, the 
drooping of ‘ Samrat ’ by Rudrasena I is a clear indication of a change ot 
Dolitical status. Something adverse must have befallen the \ akatakas on t e 
Pravarasena 1 and a, .he accessio.. ..Rudrasena I. T.,—- 
tion of ‘ Adhirajya ’-another imperial title-by Chandragupta I in 320 A C 

is an unmistakable indication of the higher status and dignity attained by him 

There could not have been two ‘ emperors ’ at one and the same tune in more or 
less the same region. The doffing of the imperial title by Rudrasena I mus 
have been vitally connected with the donning of it by Chandragupta !. \\ «h 

rue historic' insight and imagination Dr. S. K. Aiyangar rightly infers from 
he abote facts that the supremacy of Northern India must have shifted from 
,7 p vakatakas to the Guptas, and that Chandragupta I should have snatched 
the imperial title from his rival Rudrasena I and ^ it was this more than h,s 
Uchchavi alliance that entitled him to call himself a Mahara 3 .dh.ra 1 a . 

Bu t M, T. 

scorned^ theloaubklof ‘ Samrat’ because of his extreme modesty and that Chandra- 
scorned the D . Maharajadhiraja ’ because of his vanity. This 

f afraid ann be acceptable under the circumstances, though more light 

LuTd certafnly^e welcome on ? the inference drawn by Dr. , K. Aiyangar, 

There are one — 

-—f — : d ™ ” 2 

Chandragupta I in the gener steadily veering round to the identi- 

hardly tenable. For opinion is with Chandragupta I, 

fication of the Chandra 0 tic e ‘ ^ s0 , his Adhirajyaship would appear to 

<** to*. 1919) ,, ’ d if , H of S ki'.g“«kuu,, Lev.., be success.u.ly 

h„e been challeuged. by u coufeder^y^ ^ ,. gh ^ o( responsibility 

defeated in Bengal. his son Samudragupta round and 

that induced Chandragupta ‘ his eye ^ and t0 choose him as his 

round in affection, with ^ burden of Adhirajyaship. Dr. S. K. 

successor, as the mos wor south ern invasion kept clearly 

Aiyangar assures us fr ‘ tiers 0 f the Vakatakas and this omission of the 

and deliberately outside extensive list of his conquests is a clear 

whole of the Deccan from the int0 a frie ndly or even 

indication that the Vakata as ed . n it as early as the days of Chandra- 

a subordinate alliance an w ^ ^ Seshag in Ayyar rightly refuses to follow 
gupta I and Rudrasena . . ■ fae tab]es aga inst him with the very facts 

Dr. S. K. Aiyangar and tries to h ^ omission of the Vakatakas from 

supplied by the latter and P oints strong evidence that he did not conquer 
Samudragupta’s conquests is m enumerated in ' such great detail in his 

. ~~ »< sn.pHse i. - 
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do not find a place. The fact is the Vakatakas are conspicuously mentioned 
in Samudragupta’s conquests but Dr. S. K. Aiyangar failed to see them as he was 
looking for them in the wrong quarter, and Mr. Ayyar unfortunately took the Doctor’s 
statement of omission for granted without any examination and made a clever 
use of it against him. Among the nine kings of Aryavarta uprooted by Samudra- 
gupta, not long after his accession, the place of honour is given to one Rudradeva. 
Who is this Rudradeva ? Mr. K. N. Dikshit in a paper read before the First 
Oriental Conference, Poona, 1919, suggested the identification of this Rudradeva 
with Rudrasena I of the Vakatakas. Only a bare summary of his paper has been 
published in the Proceedings of the Conference and that does not unfortunately 
contain his reasons for the identification. I shall presently show that there 
is nothing against the identification suggested and almost every thing that 
we know of points in its favour. From the chronological standpoint, 
there cannot be any difficulty in the way of this identification. Working back- 
wards from the grant of Prabhavatigupta— the sheet-anchor of Gupta Vakataka 
synchronism— it can be easily seen, as is admitted by Dr. S.K. Aiyangar himself, 
that Samudragupta must have been a contemporary more or less of Rudrasena I, 
When I drew the attention of the Professor to this identification of 
Rudradeva with Rudrasena I as he was lecturing before the University, he did not 
give it the serious consideration it deserved, as he apparently thought that the 
Vakatakas were a Deccan power and that therefore Rudrasena I could not be 
identified with Rudradeva specifically mentioned as an Aryavarta king in Samudra- 
gupta’s inscription. I may be pardoned for affirming emphatically that the 
Vakatakas were not at all a Deccan power but purely a northern power till the days 
of Rudrasena I. The Puranas speak of the early Vakatakas as belonging to the 
family of the Vindhyas. The first chief of the family is known by the curious 
name of Vindhyasakti, so called perhaps after his original abode. Their home 
must have been on the other side of the Vindhyas somewhere in or about Central 
India, for Pravira is mentioned in the Puranas along with or immediately after the 
Kings of Vidisa (Bhilsa). It is not without significance that Dr. Kielhorn also 
classed them among the dynasties of Northern India. 

The identification of Rudradeva with Rudrasena I being thus established, it 
is clear that Samudragupta defeated Vakataka Rudrasena I. It was probably this 
crushing defeat that made Prithvisena I, the son and successor of Rudrasena I, look 
to expansion in the south by the conquest of Kuntala, though he did not, as yet, 
give up his hold completely on his northern territory as well, as is evidenced by 
his Nachne and Ganj inscriptions near Allahabad in Central India. Prithvisena I 
though an illustrious Vakataka monarch, did not dare to resume the lost title 
Samrat ’ during his long reign, as he found more than his match in Maharaja- 
dhiraja Samudragupta. Samudragupta defeated eleven or twelve kings of Dakshina- 
pada. He overthrew nine republican tribes and came into contact with 
half a dozen distant frontier states and even Ceylon. He performed many 
Asvamedha sacrifices indicative of his suzerainty and he glories in having revived 
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the old world imperial sacrifice in Pataliputra. He put down even the powerful 
Nagas, the friends of the Vakatakas and allied himself with them by marrying 
Kubhera-Naga to his son Chandragupta II. It was only after the conquest of 
Kuntala in the days of Prithvisena I that the Vakatakas tended to gravitate 
towards the south. Chandragupta II thought it more prudent to cement an 
alliance with the Vakatakas after they tended to become a Deccan power by giving 
his daughter Prabhavatigupta in marriage to Rudrasena II, son and successor of 
Prithvisena I, partly to befriend a rival in their rear as well as with a view to 
safeguard the southern flank when he marched on an invasion against the 
wrestern Kshatrapas of Saurashtra and Malava. Prabhavatigupta seems to have 
lorded over her husband Rudrasena II and acted as the queen-regent to her sons 
Divakarasena and Pravarasena II. Pravarasena II is called Kuntalesvara in Sanskrit 
literature as has been pointed out by Mr. A. Rangasvami Sarasvati, Thus it is 
clear that the Vakatakas became a purely Deccan power in the days of 
Pravarasena II. The enmity of the Vakatakas which had all along been smoulder- 
ing revived again after a few years of slumbering during the days of Prabhavatigupta, 
in the days of Vakataka Narendrasena when the Gupta power was threatened 
by the attacks of the Hunas and the Pushyamitras. The Vakatakas turned 
against the Guptas once again and tried to extend their authority over Malava in 
the north in the days of Prithvisena II and Harisena. 

From this revised review of the relations between the Vakatakas and the 
Guptas it will be seen that the Vakatakas, though they were compelled to drop 
the title ‘ Samrat ’ after Pravarasena I, were not willing to acquiesce passively in 
the Adhirajya of Chandragupta I, as has been assumed by Dr.S.K. Aiyangar. The 
Vakatakas were chagrined to find the supremacy pass over to the Guptas. That was 
why Rudrasena I had to be fought by Samudragupta. It is not till they tended 
to become a predominant Deccan power that the Guptas entered into matrimonial 
relations with them. For a time they willingly acquiesced in the overlordship of 
the Guptas during the days of Prabhavatigupta. After her death the traditional 
hostility revived and they who had been biding their time missed no opportunity 
to better their situation and even to turn the tables against the Guptas. 
Eventually they proved to be one of the causes that led to the break-up of the 
Gupta Empire. 

From the foregoing brief survey it will be clear that the position generally 
taken by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar is substantially vindicated by further research, 
though one or two steps that he has taken have been found to be somewhat 
faltering by a further analysis of the Gupta-Vakataka relationship. 

A, V, VENKATARAMA AY VAR. 
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28. “THE SHRINE OF WISDOM, ” The Hermetic Truth Society, 

Lincoln House, Acacia Road, Acton, London (21-3) 
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